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SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Se^se  of  Propriety* 


CHAP.    L 
(^Sympathy. 

HOW  felfifli  foever  man  may  be  fuppof- 
ed,_  there  are  evidently  fbme  principles 
in  his  nature,  which  intereft  him  in  the  for- 
tune of  others,  and  render  their  happinefs 
neceflary  to  him,  though  he  derives  nothing 
from  it  except  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it.  Of 
this  kind  is. pity  or  compaflion,  the  emotion 
which  we  feel  for  the  mifery  of  others, 
B  when 
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when  we  either  fee  it,  of  are  made  to  conceive 
it  in  a  very  lively  manner.  That  we  often  de- 
rive forrow  from  the  forrow  of  others  is  a 
matter  of  fad:  too  obvious  to  require  any  in- 
ftances  to  prove  it ;  for  this  fentiment,  like 
all  the  other  original  paffions  of  human  na- 
ture, is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  virtuous 
and  humane,  though  they  perhaps  may  feel  it 
with  the  moft  exquifite  fenfibility.  The 
greateft  ruffian,  the  moft  hardened  violator 
of  the  laws  of  fociety,  is  not  altogether 
without  it. 

As  we  have  no  immediate  experience  of 
what  other  men  feel,  we  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  affe&ed,  but  by 
conceiving  what  we  ourfclves  ftiould  feel  in 
the  like  fituation.     Though  our   brother  is 
upon  the  rack,  as  long  as  we  ourfelves  are  at 
our  eafe,  our  fenfes  will  never  inform  us  of 
what  he  fufFers.     They  never  did  and  never 
can  carry  us  beyond  our  ovsn  perfon,  and  it  is 
by  the  imagination  only  that  we  can  form  any 
conception  of  what  are  his  fenfations.     Nei- 
ther can  that  faculty  help  us  to  this  any  other 
way,  than  by  reprefenting  to  us  what  would 
be  our  own,  if  we  were  in  his  cafe.     It  is  the 
impreffions  of  our  own  fenfes  only,  not  thofe 
of  his,    which  our  imaginations   copy.     By 
the  imagination  we  place  ourfelves  in  his  fi- 
tuation,  we  conceive  ourfelves  enduring  all 
the  fame  torments,  we  enter  as  it  were  into 
his  body  and  become  in  feme  meafure  him,  and 
thence  form  fome  idea  of  his  fenfations,  and 
even  feel  fomething  which,  though-  weaker 

in 
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in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them. 
His  agonies,  when  they  are  thus  brought 
home  to  ourfelves,  when  we  have  thus  adopt- 
ed and  made  them  our  own,  begin  at  laft  to 
iaffe<3:  us,  and  we  then  tremble  and  fliudder  at 
the  thought  of  what  he  feels.  For  as  to  be  in 
pain  or  diftrefs  of  any  kind  excites  the  mofl 
exceffive  forrow,  fo  to  conceive  or  to  imagine 
that  we  are  in  it,  excites  fome  degree  of  the 
f^me  emotion,  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or 
dulnefs  of  the  conception. 

That  this  is  the  fource  of  our  fellow-feeling 
for  the  mifery  of  others,  that  it  is  by  chang- 
ing places  in  fancy  with  the  fufferer,  that  wc 
come  either  to  conceive  or  to  be  affedted  by 
what  he  feels,  may  be  demonftrated  by  many 
obvious  obfervations,    if  it    fhould    not  be 
thought  fufficiently  evident  of  itfelf.     When 
yre  fee  a  ftroke  aimed  and  juft  ready  to  fall  up* 
on  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  perfon,  wc  na- 
turally fhrink  and  draw  back  bur  own  leg  or 
our  own  arm  ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  we  feel 
it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are  hurt  by  it  as  well 
$s  the  fufferer.     The  mob,    when   they  are 
gazing  at  a  dancet*  on  the  flack  rope,  natural- 
ly writhe  and  twift  and  balance  their  own  bo* 
dies,  as  they  fee -him  do,  and  as  they  feel  that 
they  themielves  muft  do  if  in  his  fituation, 
Perfons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a  weak  conftitu* 
jtion  of  body,  complain  that  in  looking  on  the 
fores  and  ulcers  which  are  expofed  by  beggars 
in  the  ftreets,  they  are  apt  to  feel  an  itching 
or  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  correfpondent  part 
©f  their  own  bodies.     The  horror  which  they 
B  2  con* 
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conceive  at  the  mifery  of  thofe  wretches  a£- 
fedts  that  particular  part  in  themfelves  more 
than  any  other ;  becaufe  that  horror  arifes  from 
conceiving  what  they  themfelves  would  fuffer, 
if  they  really  were  the  wretches  whom  they 
are  looking  upon,  and  if  that  particular  part 
in  themfelves  was  actually  affedted  in  the  fame 
miferable  manner.  The  very  force  of  this 
conception  is  fufficient,  in  their  feeble  frames, 
to  produce. that  itching  or  uneafy  fenfation 
complained  of.  Men  of  the  moft  robuft  make, 
obferve  that  in  looking  upon  fore  eyes  they  of- 
ten feel  a  very  fenfible  forenefs  in  their  own, 
which  proceeds  from  the  fame  reafon ;  that 
organ  being  in  the  ftrongeft  man  more  delicate 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body  is  in  the 
weakeft. 

■  Neither  is  it  thofe  circumftances  only, 
which  create  pain  or  forrow,  that  call  forth 
our  fellow-feeling.  Whatever  is  the  paflion 
which  arifes  from  any  objedl  in  the  perfon 
principally  concerned,  an  analogous  emotion 
fprings  up,  at  the  thought  of  his  fituation, 
in  the  bread  of  every  attentive  fpedtator.  Our 
joy  for  the  deliverance  of  thofe  heroes  of  tra- 
gedy or  romance  who  intereft  us,  is  as  fincere 
its  our  grief  for  their  diftrefs,  and  our  fellow- 
feeling  with  their  mifery  is  not  more  real  than 
that  with  their  happinefs.  We  enter  into 
their  gratitude  towards  thofe  faithful  friends 
who  did  not  defert  them  in  their  difficulties  ; 
and  we  heartily  go  along  with  their  refentment 
againft  thofe  perfidious  traitors  who  injured, 
abandoned,    or    deceived    them.     In     every 

paf- 
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paflion  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fufcep- 

.  tible,  the  emotions  of  the  by-ftander  always 

.  correipond  to  what,  by  bringing  the  cafe  home 

to  himfelf,  he  imagines,  (hould  be  the  fenti- 

.  ments  of  the  fufferer. 

Pity  and  compaffion  are  words  appropriated 
to  fignify  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  forro w  of 
others.  Sympathy,  though  its  meaning  was, 
perhaps,  originally  the  fame,  may  now,  how- 
ever, without  much  impropriety,  be  made  ufe 
of  to  denote  our  fellow-felling  with  any 
paflion  whatever. 

Upon  Ibme  occafions  fympathy  may  feem  to 
arife  meerly  from  the  view  of  a  certain  emo- 
tion in  another  perfon.  The  paflions,  upon 
ibme  occafions,  may  feem  to  be  transfufed 
from  one  man  to  another,  inftantaneoufly, 
and  antecedent  to  any  knowledge  of  what  ex- 
cited them  in  the  perfon  principally  concern- 
ed. Grief  and  joy,  for  example,  ftronglyex- 
prefled  in  the  look  and  geftures  of  any  one,  at 
once  aflfedfcthe  fpeftator  with  fome  degree  of 
a  like  gainful  or  agreeable  emotion.  A 
fmiling  face  is,  to  every  body  that  fees  it,  a 
chearful  objedt;  as  a  forrowful  counte- 
nance, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  melancholy  one. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally, 
or  with  regard  to  every  paflion.  There  are 
fome  paflions  of  which  the  expreflions  excite 
no  fort  of  fympathy,  but  before  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  gave  occafion  to  them, 
ferve  rather  to  difguft  and  provoke  us  againfl: 
them.  The  furious  behaviour  of  an  angry 
man  is  more  likely  to  exalperate  us  againft 
B  3  himfelf 
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himfelf  than  againft  his  enemies.  As  we  are 
unacquainted  with  his  provocation,  we  can-* 
not  bring  his  cafe  home  to  ourfelves,  nof  con- 
ceive any  thing  like  the  paffions  which  it  ex- 
cites. But  we  plainly  fee  what  is  the  fituatioq 
of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  angry,  and  to  what 
violence  they  may  be  expofed  from  fo  enragec[ 
an  adverfary.  We  readily,  therefore,  fympa- 
thize  with  their  fe^r  or  refentment,  and  arq 
immediately  difpofed  to  take  party  againft  thei 
man  from  whom  they  appear  to  be  in  fo  much 
danger. 

If  the  very  appearances  of  grief  and  joy  inT 
fpirc  us  with  fome  degree  or  the  like  emo- 
tions, it  i$  becaufc  they  fuggeft  to  us  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  fome  good  pr  bad  fortune  that 
has  bef^len  the  perfon  in  whoiBt  we  obferve 
them :  and  in  thefe  pafjions  this  is  fufficient  tq 
have  fome  little  influence  upon  us*  The  ef- 
feds  of  grief  and  joy  terminate  in  the  perfoq 
who  £z&&  thof$  emotions,  of  wjiich  tne  ex- 
preffionfdo  not,  hke  thofe  of  refentment,  fug- 
geft to  us  the  idea  of  any  other  perfon  for 
whom  we  are  concerned,  and  whpfe  interefta 
?tre  oppofitc  to  his.  The  general  idea  of  good 
or  bad  fortune,  therefore,^  creates  fome  con- 
cern  for  the  perfon  who  has  met  with  it,  but 
the  general  id£a  of  provocation  excites  no 
fympathy  with  the  anger  of  the  man  who  has 
received  it.  Nature,  it  feems,  teaches  us  to 
b?  more  averfe  to  enter  into  this  paffion,  and, 
till  informed  of  its  caufe,  to  be  difpofed  rather 
to  take  part  againft  it. 

~'  \  ■ 
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Even  our  fympathy  with  the  grief  or  joy  or 
another,  before  We  arc  informed  of  the  caufe 
of  either,  is  always  extremely  imperfect. 
General  lamentations,  which  exprefs  nothing 
but  the  anguifh  of  the  fufferer,  create  rather 
a  curiofity  to  enquire  into  his  fituation,  along 
withfome  difpofltion  to  fympathize  with  him, 
than  any  adfcual  fympathy  that  is  very  fenfible. 
The  firft  queftion  which  we  afk  is,  What  has 
befallen  you  ?  Till  this  be  anfwered,  tho'  we 
are  uneafy  both  from  the  vague  idea  of  his 
misfortune,  and  ftill  more  from  torturing 
ourfelves  with  conje&ures  about  what  it  .may 
be,  yet  our  fellow-feeling  is  not  very  con- 
fiderable. 

Sympathy,  therefore,  does  not  arife  fo 
much  from  the  view  of  the  paflion,  as  from 
that  of  the  fitiiatioji  which  excites  it.  We 
ibmetimes  feel  fbr  another,  a  paflion  of  which 
he  himfelf  feems  to  be  altogether  incapable  5 
becaufe  when  we  put  ourfelves  in  his  cafe,  th£t 
paflion  arifes  in  our  breaft  from  the  imagina- 
tion, though  it  does  not  in  his  from  the  reali- 
ty. We  blufh  for  the  impudence  and  rude- 
nefs  of  another,  though  he  himfelf  appears  ta 
have  no  fenfe  of  the  impropriety  of  his  own 
behaviour;  becaufe  we  cannot  help  feeling 
with  what  confufion  we  ourfelves  (hould  be 
covered,  had  we  behaved  in  fo  abfurd  a  man- 
ner. 

Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  condition 
of  mortality  expofes  mankind,  the  lofs  of  rea- 
fon  appears,  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  (park 
of  humanity,  by  far  the  moft  dreadfol,  and 
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they  behold  that  laft  ftage  of  human  wretch - 
cdnefs  with  deeper  commiferation  than  any 
other.  But  the  poor  wretch,  who  is  iri  it, 
laughs  and  fings  perhaps,  and  is  altogether  in- 
fenfible  of  his  own  taifery.  The  anguifh 
which  humanity  feels,  therefore,  at  the  fight 
of  fuch  an  obje&,  cannot  be  the  reflexion  of 
any  fentiment  of  the  fufferer.  The  compaf- 
fion  of  the  fpe&ator  muft  arife  altogether  from 
the  consideration  pf  what  he  himfelf  would 
feel  if  he  was  reduced  to  the  fame  unhappy  {i- 
tuation,  and,  what  perhaps  is  impoflible,  was 
at  the  fame  time  able  to  regard  it  with  his  pre- 
fent  reafon  and  judgment. 

What  are  the  pangs  of  a  mother  when  fhe 
hears  the  moanings  of  her  infant  that  during 
the  agpny  of  difeafe  cannot  exprefs  what  it 
feels  ?  In  her  idea  of  what  it  fuffers,  fhe 
jpins,  to  its  real  helpleflhefs,  her  own  confci- 
oufnefs  of  that  helpleflhefs,  and  her  own  ter- 
rors for  the  unknown  confequences  of  its  dif- 
order  ;  and  out  of  all  tliefe  forms,  for  her  own 
forrow,  the  moft  complete  image  of  mifery 
and  diftrefs.  The  infant,  however,  feels  on- 
ly the  uneafinefs  of  the  prefent  inftant,  which 
can  never  be  great.  With  regard  to  the  future 
it  is  perfe&ly  fecure,  and  in  its  thoughts 
Jeflhefs  and  want  of  forefight  pofleffes  an 
antidote  againft  fear  and  anxiety,  the  great 
tormentors  of  the  human  breaft,  from  which 
reafon  and  philofophy  will  in  vain  attempt 
to  defenjd  it  when  it  grows  up  to  a  man. 

We  fympathize  even  with  the  dead,  and 
fwerlooking  what  is  of  real  importance   ir| 

their, 
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their    fituation,   that  awful  futurity  which 
awaits  them,  we  are  chiefly  affedied  by  thofe 
circumftances  which  ftrike  our  fenfes,  bm  can 
have  no  influence  upon  their  happinefs.     It 
js  miferable,  we  think,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  fun  5   to  be  fhut  out  from  life 
and    converfation ;   to   be   laid  in   the   cold 
grave  a  prey  to  corruption  and  the  reptiles  of 
the  earth  5  to  be  no  more  thought  of  in  this 
world,  but  to  be  obliterated  in  a  little  time 
from  the  aflfedtions  and  almoft  from  the  me- 
mory of  their  deareft  friends  and  relations. 
Surely,   we  imagine,  we  can  never  feel  too 
piuch  for  thofe  who  have  fuflfered  fo  dread- 
fjul  a  calamity.     The  tribute  of  our  fellow- 
feeling  feems  doubly  due  to  them  now:  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  forgot  by  every 
tody :   and,   by  the  vain  honours  which  we 
pay  to  their  memory,  we  endeavour,  for  our 
Qwn  mifery,  artificially  to  keep  alive  our  me- 
lancholy  remembrance  of  their  misfortune* 
That  our  fympathy  can  afford  them  no  con- 
solation feems  to.  be  an  addition  to  their  cala- 
pnty ;    and  to  think  that  all  we  can  do  is 
unavailing,  and  that,  what  alleviates  all  other 
idiftrefs,  the  regret,  the  love  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  their  friends,  can  yield  no  comfort  to 
them,  ferves  only  to  exafperate  our  fenfe  of 
their  mifery.      The  happinefs  of  the  dead, 
however,  moft  aflii redly,  is  affe&ed  by  none 
of  thefe  circumftances  ;  nor  is  it  the  thought 
of  thefe  things  which  can  ever  difturb  the 
profound  fecurity  of  their  repofe.     The  idea 
pf  that  dreary  and  endlefs  melancholy,  which 

the 
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the  fancy  naturally  afcribes  fo  their  cotiditfoft, 
arifes  altogether  from  our  joining  tb  the 
phange  which  has  been  produced  upon  them, 
pur  own  confcioufriefs  of  that  change,  fr&itii 
pur  putting  ourfelves  in  their  fituatitin,  afcd 
from  our  lodging,  if  I  may  be  allowed  t$ 
fay  fp,  our  own  Hying  fouls  in  their  inani- 
mated  bodies,  and  thence  conceiving  tfhaj: 
would  be  our  emotions  in  this  cafe.  It  is 
from  this  very  illufipft  of  the  imagination,  thajf 
the  forefight  of  our  own  diflblution  is  fo  let * 
rible  to  us,  and  that  the  idea  of  thttfe  circtffti- 
fiances,  which  undoubtedly  can  give  us  ti$ 
pain  when  we  are  dead,  make?  us  miferabld 
while  we  are  alive.  Aiid  from  thence  arifes 
one  of  the  moft  important  principles  ih  hu- 
man nature,  the  dread  of  death,  the  great 
poifon  to  the  happinefs,  but  the  great  reftraiftt 
upon  the  injuftice  of  mankind,  which,  white 
it  affli&s  and  mortifies  the  individual,  guards 
and  proteds  the  focicty. 


CHAP.     II, 
Of  the  Pleafure  of  mutual  Sympathy. 

BU  T  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fym~ 
pathy,  or  however  it  may  be  excited, 
nothing  pleafes  us  more  than  to  obferve  ii> 
other  men  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  the  emo- 
tions of  our  own  breaft  ;  nor  are  we  ever  fo 
much  ihocked  as  by  the  appearance  of  the 

contrary. 
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contrary.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  deducing 
all  our  feptiments  from  certain  refinements 
pf  felf-love,  think  themfelves  at  no  lofs  to  ac- 
count, according  to  their  own  principles, 
both  for  this  pleafqre  and  this  pain.  Man, 
fay  they,  confciou?  of  his  own  weaknefs  and 
of  the  need  which  he  has  for  the  affiftance  of 
Other?,  rejoices  whenever  he  obferves  that 
{hey  ^dopt  his  own  paffions,  becaufe  he  is 
then  aflured  of  that '  afliftance  ;  and  grieves 
whenever  he  obferves  the  contrary,  becaufe 
,  Jie  is  then  affured  of  their  oppofition.  But 
both  the  pleafure  and  the  pain  are  always  felt 
4b  inftantaneoufly,  and  often  upon  fuch  fri- 
yoldus  occafions,  that  it  feems  evident  that 
neither  of  them  can  be  derived  from  any  fuch 
ielf-interefted  confideration.  A  taan  is  mor- 
tified when,  after  having  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert the  company,  he  looks  round  and  fees 
that  no-body  laughs  at  his  jefts  but  himfelf. 
Qn  the  contrary,  the  mirth  of  the  company 
is  highly  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  regards  this 
correfpondence  of  their  fentiments  with  hi$ 
pwn  as  the  greateft  applaufe. 

Neither  does  his  pleafure  feem  to  arife  al- 
together from  the  additional  vivacity  which 
his  mirth  may  receive  from  fympathy  with 
theirs,  nor  his  pain  from  the  disappointment 
lie  meets  with  when  he  mifles  this  pleafure ; 
though  both  the  one  and  the  Trther,  no  doubt, 
do  in  fome  mcafure.  When  we  have  read  a 
book  or  poem  fo  often  that  we  can  no  longer 
find  any  amufement  in  reading  it  by  ourfelves, 
ijjriS  can  ftill  take  pleafure  in  reading  it  to  a 

companion. 
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companion.  To  him  it  has  all  the  graces  of 
novelty ;  we  enter  into  the  furprize  and  ad- 
miration which  it  naturally  excites  in  him, 
but  which  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  exciting 
in  us ;  we  confider  all  the  ideas  which  it  pre- 
fents  rather  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear 
to  him,  than  in  that  in  which  they  appear 
tofi  ourfelves,  and  we  are  amufed  by  fympa- 
thy  with  his  amufement  which  thus  enlivens 
our  own.  On  the  contrary,  we  (hould  be 
vexed  if  he  did  not  fe$m  to  be  entertained 
with  it,  and  we  could  no  longer  take  any 
pleafure  in  reading  it  to  him.  It  is  the  fame 
cafe  here.  The  mirth  of  the  company,  no 
doubt,  enlivens  our  own  mirth,  and  their 
filence,  no  doubt,  difappoints  us.  But  though 
this  may  contribute  both  to  the  pleafure 
which  we  derive  from  the  one,  and  to  the 
pain  which  we  feel  from  the  other,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  fole  caufe  of  either ;  and  this 
correfpondence  of  the  fentiments  of  others 
with  our  own  appears  to  be  a  caufe  of  plea- 
fure, and  the  want  of  it  a  caufe  of  pain, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  man* 
ner.  Ths  fympathy,  which  my  friends  ex- 
prefs  with  my  joy,  might,  indeed,  give  me 
pleafure  by  enlivening  that  joy  :  but  that 
which  they  exprefs  with  my  grief  could  give 
me  none,  if  it  ferved  only  to  enliven  that 
grief.  Sympathy,  however,  'enlivens  joy 
and  alleviates  grief.  It  enlivens  joy  by  pr©~ 
fenting  another  fource  of  fatisfa&ion ;  and 
it  alleviates  grief  by  infinuating  into  the 
heart    almoft    die    only  agreeable  fenfation 

which 
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which  it  is  at  that  time  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  accordingly,  that  we 
are  ftill  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  our 
friends  our  difagreeable  than  our  agreeable 
paflions,  that  we  derive  ftill  more  fatisfadtion 
from  {their  fympathy  with  the  former  than 
from  that  with  the  latter,  and  that  we  are 
ftill  more  (hocked  by  the  want  of  it. 

How  are  the  unfortunate  relieved  when 
they  have  found  out  a  perfon  to  whom  they 
can  communicate  the  caufe  of  their  forrow  ? 
Upon  his  fympathy  they  feem  to  difburthen 
themfelves  of  a  part  of  their  diftrefs :  he  is 
not  improperly  faid  to  (hare  it  with  them.  He 
not  only  feels  a  forrow  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  they  feel,  but  as  if  he  had  deri- 
ved a  part  of  it  to  himfelf,  what  he  feels  feems 
to  alleviate  the  weight  of  what  they  feel. 
Yet  by  relating  their  misfortunes  they  in  fbme 
meafure  renew  their  grief.  They  awaken 
in  their  memory  the  remembrance  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  occafion  their  afflidtion. 
Their  tears  accordingly  flow  fafter  than  before, 
and  they  are  apt  to  abandon  themfelves  to  all 
the  weaknefs  of  forrow.  They  take  plea- 
fure,  however,  in  all  this,  and,  it  is  evident, 
are  fenfibly  relieved  by  it ;  becaufe  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  fympathy  more  than  compenfates 
the  bitternefs  of  that  forrow,  which,  in  or- 
der to  excite  this  fympathy,  they  had  thus 
enlivened  arid  renewed.  The  crueleft  infult, 
on  the  contrary,  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
unfortunate,  is  to  appear  to  make  light   of 

their 
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their  calamities.  To  feem  not  to  be  affe&ed 
with  the  joy  of  biir  companions  is  but  want 
of  politenefs ;  but  hot  to  wear  a  fefious  coun- 
tenance when  they  tell  us  their  affli&ions,  U 
real  and  grofs  inhumanity. 

Love  is  an  agreeable ;  refentment,  adifagree- 
able,  paffion :  and  accordingly  wp^re  not  half 
£6  anxious  that  our  friends  fhould  adopt  our 
friendfhips,  as  that  they  fhould  enter  into  out 
refentments.  We  can  forgive  them  though 
they  feem  to  be  little  affedted  with  the  favours 
which  we  may  have  received,  but  lofe  all 
patience  if  they  feem  indifferent  about  the  in- 
juries which  may  have  been  done  to  us  :  nor 
are  we  half  fo  angry  with  them  for  not  enter* 
ing  into  our  gratitude,  as  for  not  fympa* 
thifing  with  our  refentment.  They  can  eafily 
avoid  being  friends  to  our  friends,  but  can 
hardly  avoid  being  enemies  to  thofe  with 
whom  we  are  at  variance.  We  feldom  re- 
fent  their  being  at  enmity  with  the  firft, 
though  upon  that  account  we  may  fbmetimes 
affe&  to  make  an  aukward  quarrel  with  them  > 
but  we  quarrel  with  them  in  good  earneft  if 
they  live  in  friendfhip  with  the  laft.  The 
agreeable  paffions  of  love  and  joy  can  fatisfy 
and  fupport  the  heart  without  any  auxiliary 
pleafure.  The  bitter  and  painful  emotions  of 
grief  and  refentment  more  ftrongly  require  the 
pealing  confolation  of  fympathy. 

As  the  perfon  who  is  principally  interefted 
in  any  event  is  pleafed  with  our  fympathy; 
and  hurt  by  the  want  of  it,  fo  we,  too,  feem 
to  be  pleafed  when  we  are  able  to  fympathize 

with 
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with  him,  and  to  be  hurt  when  we  are  unable 
to  do  fo.     We  run  not  only  to  congratulate 
the  fuccefsful,  but  to  condole  with  the  afflic- 
ted ;  and  the  pleafure  which  we  find  in  the 
converfation  of  one  whom  in   all   the   p*f- 
/ions  of  his  heart  we  can  entirely  fympathize 
.with,  feems  to  do  more  than  compensate  the 
painfulnefs  fif  that  forrow  with  which  the 
view  of  his  fituation  affe&s  us.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  always  difagreeable  to  feel  that 
we  cannot  fympathize  with  him,  and  inftead 
of  beijig  pleated  with  this  exemption  from 
fympathetic  pain,  it  hurts  us  to  find  that  we 
cannot  (hare  his  uneafinefs.     If  we  hear  a 
perfbn    loudly    lamenting    his    misfortunes, 
which,   however*    upon    bringing    the  cafe  - 
home  to  ourfelves,  we  feel,  can  produce  no 
fuch  violent  effeft  upon  us,  we  are  fhpeked 
at  his  grief  j   and,  becaufe  we  cannot  enter 
into  it,"  call  it  pufillanimity  and   weaknefe. 
It  gives  us  the  fpleen,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fee  another  too  happy  or  too  much  elevated, 
as  we  call  it,  with  any  little  piece  of  good  for- 
tune.    We  are  difobliged  even  with  his  joy, 
and,  becaufe  we  cannot  go  along  with  it,  call 
it  levity  and  folly.     We  are  even  put  out  of 
humour  if  our  companion  laughs  louder  or 
longer  at  a  joke  than  we  think  it  deferves  j 
'that  is,  than  we  feel  that  we  ourfelves  could 
laugh  at  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  manner  in  nvhicb  ^ve  judge  *f  the  pro* 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  affedlions  ofothei* 
men,  by  their  concord  or  dijfonance  with  out 

own. 

WHEN  the  original  pafiidns  of  the 
perfon  principally  concerned  are  ift 
perfedt  concord  with  the  fympathetic  emo- 
tions of  the  fpe&ator,  they  neceflarily  appear 
to  this  laft  juft  and  proper,  and  fuitable  to 
their  obje&s  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  when, 
upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  himfelf,  he 
finds  that  they  do  not  coincide  with  what  he 
feels,  they  neceflarily  appear  to  him  unjufl: 
and  improper,  and  unfuitable  to  the  caufes 
which  excite  them.  To  approve  of  the  paf- 
fions  of  another,  therefore,  as  fuitable  to 
their  objedts,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  obferve 
that  we  entirely  fympathize  with  them ;  and 
not  to  approve  of  them  as  fuch,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  obferve  that  we  do  not  entirely 
fympathize  with  them.  The  man  who  re- 
fen  ts  the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to  me, 
and  obferves  that  I  refent  them  precifely  as  he 
does,  neceflarily  approves  of  my  refentment. 
The  man  whofe  fympathy  keeps  time  to  my 
grief,  cannot  but  admit  the  reafonablenefs  of 
jny  forrow.  He  who  admires  the  fame  poem, 
or  the  fame  pi&ure,  and  admires  them  exact- 
ly as  I  do,  muft  furely  allow  the  juftnefs  of 

my 
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my  admiration.  He  who  laughs  at  the  fame 
joke,  and  laughs  along  with  me,  cannot  well 
deny  the  propriety  of  my  laughter •  On  the 
contrary,  the  perfon  who  upon  thefe  different 
occafioris,  eitner  feels  no  fuch  emotion  as  that 
which  I  feel,  or  feeh  none  that  bears  any  pro- 
portion to  mine,  cannot  avoid  _  difapproving 
my  fentiments  on  account  of  their  diflbnance 
with  his  own.  If  my  animofity  goes  beyond 
what  the  indignation  of  my  friend  can  cor- 
refpond  to ;  if  my  grief  exceeds  what  his 
mod  tender  companion  can  go  along  with  ; 
if  my  admiration  is  either  too  high  or  too 
low  to  tally  with  his  own ;  if  I  laugh  loud 
and  heartily  when  he  only  fmiles,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  only  fmile  when  he  laughs  loud  and 
heartily  ;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  as  foon  as  he 
comes  from  confidering  the  object,  to  obferve 
how  I  am  affe&ed  by  it,  according  as  there 
is  more  or  lefs  difproportion  between  his  fen- 
timents and  mine,  1  muft  incur  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  his  difapprobation :  and  upon 
all  occafions  his  own  fentiments  are  the 
ilandards  and  meafiires  by  which  he  judges 
of  mine. 

To  approve  of  another  man's  opinions  is 
to  adopt  thofe  opinions,  and  to  adopt  them  is 
to  approve  of  them.  If  the  fame  arguments 
whicn  convince  you  convince  me  likewife,  I 
neceffarily  approve  of  your  convi&ion ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  I  neceflarily  difapprove  of  it : 
.neither  can  I  poffibly  conceive  that  I  fhould 
do  the  one  without  the  other.  To  approve 
or  difapprove,   therefore,  of  the  opinions  of 

C  others 
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others  is  acknowledged,  by  every  body,  to 
mean  no  more  than  to  obferve  their  agreement 
or  difaercement  with'  our  own.  But  this  is 
equally  the  cafe  with  regard  to  our  approba- 
tion or  difapprobation  of  the  fentiments -or 
paffions  of  others. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  cafes  in  which  we 
(eem  to  approve  without  any  fympathy  or  cor- 
jefpondence  of  fentiments,  and  in  which, 
confequently,  the  fentiment  of  approbation 
would  feem  to  be  different  from  the  percep- 
tion of  this  coincidence.  A  little  attention, 
however,  will  convince  us  that  even  in  thefe 
cafes  our  approbation  is  ultimately  founded 
upon  a  fympathy  or  correspondence  of  this 
kind.  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  in  things  of  a 
very  frivolous  nature,  becaufe  in  them  the 
judgments  of  mankind  are  lefs  apt  to  be  per- 
verted by  wrong  fyflems.  We  may  often  ap- 
prove of  a  jeftj  and  think  the  laughter  of  the 
company  quite  juffc  and  proper,  though  we 
ourfelves  do  not  laugh,  becaufe,  perhaps,  we 
are  in  a  grave  humour,  or  happen  to  have  our 
attention  engaged  with  other  objects.  We 
have  learned,  however,  from  experience,  what 
.fort  of  pleafantry  is  upon  moft  occafions  capa- 
ble of  making  us  laugh,  and  we  obferve  that 
this  is  one  of  that  kind.  We  approve,  there- 
fore, of  the  laughter  of  the  company,  and 
feel  that  it  is  natural  and  fuitable  to  its  ob- 
ject ;  becaufe,  though  in  our  prefent  mood 
.we  cannot  eaiily  enter  into  it,  we  are  fenfiblc 
that  upon  moft  occafions  we  ihould  very  hear- 
tiiy  join  in  it. 

»  The 
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The  fame  thing  often  happens  with  regard 
to  all  the  other  paffions.  A  ftranger  paflcs  by 
us  in  the  ftreet  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
deepeft  affliction ;  and  we  are  immediately 
told  that  he  has  juft  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  It  is  impoffible  that,  in 
this  cafe,  we  fhould  not  approve  of  his  grief. 
Yet  it  may  often  happen,  without  any  defedt 
of  humanity  on  our  part,  that,  fo  far  from 
entering  into  the  violence  of  his  forrow,  we 
fhould  fcarce  conceive  the  firft  movements  of 
-  concern  upon  his  account.  Both  he  and  his 
father,  perhaps,  are  intirely  unknown  to  us, 
or  we  happen  to  be  employed  about  other 
things,  and  do  not  take  time  to  pidlure  out  in 
our  imagination  the  different  circumftances  of 
diftrefs  which  muft  occur  to  him.  We  have 
learned,  however,  from  experience,  that  fuch 
a  misfortune  naturally  excites  fuch  a  degree  of 
forrow,  and  we  know  that  if  we  took  time  to 
confider  his  fituation,  fully  and  in  all  its 
parts,  we  fhould,  without  doubt,  moft  fin- 
cerely  fymphathize  with  him.  It  is  upon  the 
confeioufnefs  of  this  conditional  fympathy, 
that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  is  founded, 
even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that  fympathy, 
does  not  actually  take  place ;  and  the  general 
rules  derived  from  our  preceeding  experience 
of  what  our  fentiments  would  cornmonlv  cor- 

a/ 

refpond  with,  correct  upon  this,-  as  upon 
many  other  occafions,  the  impropriety  of  our 
prefent  emotions. 

The   fentiment  or  affe&ion  of  the   heart 

from  which  any  a&ion  proceeds,   and.  upon 

C  2  which 
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which  its  whole  virtue  or  vice  muft  ultimate- 
ly depend,  may  be  considered  under  two  dif- 
ferent afpe&s,  or  in  two  different  relations  ; 
firft,  in  relation  to  the  caufe  which  excites  it,. 
or  the  motive  which  gives  occafion  to  it ;  and 
fecondly,  in  relation  to  the  end  which  it  pro- 
pofes,  or  the  effect  which  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce. 

In  the  fuitablenefs  or  unfuitablenefs,  in  the 
proportion  or  difproportion  which  the  affec- 
tion feems  to  bear  to  the  caufe  or  object  which 
excites  it,  confifts  the  propriety  or  improprie- 
ty, the  decency  or  ungracefulnefs  of  the  con- 
fequent  adtion. 

In  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the  ef- 
fects which  the  affection  aims  at,  or  tends  to 
produce,  confifts  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  adtion,  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  reward,  or  is  deferving  of  punifli- 
ment. 

Philofophers  have,  of  late  years,  confidered 
chiefly  the  tendency  of  affedtions,  and  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  relation  which  they 
Hand  in  to  the  caufe  which  excites  them.  In 
common  life,  however,  when  we  judge  of 
any  perfon's  condudt,  and  of  the  fentiments 
which  dire&edit,  we  conftantly  confider  them 
under  both  thefe  afpedts.  When  we  blame 
in  another  man  the  exceffes  of  love,  of  grief, 
cf  refentment,  we  not  only  confider  the  ruin- 
pus  effe&s  which  they  tend  to  produce,  but 
the  little  occafion  which  was  given  for  them. 
The  merit  of  fiis  favourite,  we  fay,  is  not  Co 
great,  his  misfortune  is  not  fo  dreadful,  his 

pro- 
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provocation  is  not  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  juftify 
fb  violent  a  paffion.  We  fhould  have  indulged, 
we  fay ;  perhaps,  have  approved  of  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotion,  had  the  caufe  been  in 
any  refpedt  proportioned  to  it. 

When  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  any  af- 
fection, as  proportioned  or  difproportioned  to 
the  caufe  which  excites  it,  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
that  we  (hould  make  ufe  of  any  other  rule  or 
canon  but  the  correfpondent  affe&ion  in  our- 
felves.  If,  upon  bringing  the  cafe  home  to 
our  own  breaft,  we  find  that  the  fentiments 
which  it  gives  occafion  to,  coincide  and  tally 
with  our  own,  we  neceffarily  approve  of  them 
as  proportioned  and  fuitable  to  their  obje&s ; 
if  otherwife,  we  neceffarily  difapprove  of  them, 
as  extravagant  and  out  of  proportion. 

Every  faculty  in  one  man  is  the  meafure 
by  which  he  judges  of  the  like  faculty  in  ano- 
ther. I  judge  of  your  fight  by  my  fight,  of 
your  ear  by  my  ear,  of  your  reafon  by  my 
reafon,  of  your  refentment  by  my  refentment, 
of  your  love  by  my  love.  I  neither  hive, 
nor  can  have,  any  other  w#y  of  judging  about 
them. 


CHAP.     IV. 

The  fame  fubjeSi  continued. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  fentiments  of  ano- 
ther perfon  by  their  correfpondence  or  difa^ 
C  3  greement 
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greement  with  our  own,  upon  two  different 
occafions ;  either,  firft,  when  the  objedts  which 
excite  them  are  confidered  without  any  pe- 
culiar relation,  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  the 
perfon*  whofe  fentiments  we  judge  of;  or, 
fecondly,  when  they  are  confidered  as  pecu- 
liarly affe&ing  one  or  other  of  us. 

i .  With  regard  to  thofe  objects  which  are 
confidered  without  any  peculiar  relation  either 
to  ourfelves  or  to  the  perfon  whofe  fentiments 
we  judge  of;  wherever  his  fentiments  intirely 
correfpond  with  our  own,  we  afcribe  to  him 
the  qualities  of  tafte  and  good  judgment. 
The  beauty  of  a  plain,  th^  greatnefs  of  a 
mountain,  the  ornaments  of  a  building,  the 
expreffion  of  a  pidure,  the  compofition  of  a 
difecurfe,  the  conduct  of  a  third  perfon,  the 
proportions  of  different  quantities  and  num- 
bers, the  various  appearances  which  the  great 
machine  of  the  univerfe  is  perpetually  exhi- 
biting, with  .  the  fecret  wheels  and  fprings 
which  produce  them  ;  all  the  general  fubjedts 
of  fcience  and  tafte,-  are  what  we  and  our 
companions  regard,  as  having  no  peculiar  re- 
lation to  either  of  us.  We  both  look  at  them 
from  the  fame  point  of  view,  and  we  have 
no  occafion  for  fympathy,  or  for  that  imagi- 
nary change  of  fituations  from  which  it  ariles, 
in  order  to  produce,  with  regard  to  thefe,  the 
molt  perfedl  harmony  of  fentiments  and  afT 
fedions.  If,  notwithstanding,  we  are  often 
differently  affe&ed,  it  arifes  either  froni  the 
different  degrees  of  attention,  which  our  dif- 
ferent habits  of  life  allow  us  to  give  eafily  to 

the 
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the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  complex  objefts,  or 
from  the  different  degrees  of  natural  acute- 
nefs  in  the  faculty  of  the  mind  to  which  they 
are  addreffed. 

When  the  fentiments  of  our  companion 
coincide  with  our  own  in  things  of  this  kind, 
which  are  obvious  and.eafy,  and  in  which, 
perhaps,  we  never  found  a  (ingle  pcrfon  who 
differed  from  us,  though  we,  no  dcuht,  mufi: 
approve  of  them,  yet  he  feems  to  deferve  no 
praife  or  admiration  on  account  of  them. 
But  when  they  not  only  coincide  with  our 
own,  but  lead  and  diredt  out  own  ;  when  in 
forming  them  he  appears  to  have  attended 
to  many  things  which  we  had  overlo  ked, 
and  to  have  adjufted  them  to  all  the  various 
circumftances  of  their  objects ;  we  not  only 
approve  of  them,  but  wonder  and  are  fur- 
prifed  at  their  uncommon  and  unexpected 
acutenefs  and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  he 
appears  to  deferve  a  very  high  degree  of  ad- 
miration and  applaufe.  For  approbation 
heightned  by  wonder  and  furprife,  conftitutes 
the  fentiment  which  is  properly  called  ad- 
miration, and  of  which  applaufe  is  the  na- 
tural expreffion.  The  decifion  of  the  man 
who  judges  that  exquiiite  beauty  is  preferable 
to  the  groffeft  deformity,  or  that  twice'  two 
are  equal  to  four,  muft  certainly  be  approved 
of  by  all  the  world,  but  will  not,  furely,  be 
much  admired.  It  is  the  acute  and  delicate 
difcernment  of  the  man  of  tafte,  who  dif- 
tinguiihes  the  minute,  and  fcarce  perceptible, 
differences  of  beauty. and  dvformity  ;  it  is  the 
C  4  "  compreheniive 
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comprehenfive  accuracy  of  the  experienced 
mathematician,  who  unravels,  with  eafe,  the 
moft  intricate  and  perplexed  proportions  •,  it 
is  the  great  leader  in  fcience  and  tafte,  the 
man  who  dirc&s  and  conduces  our  own  fen- 
timents,  the  extent  and  fuperior  juftnefs  of 
whofe  talents  aftoniflr  us  with  wonder  and 
furprife,  who  excites  our  admiration  and 
feems  to  defervc  our  appiaufe  :  and  upon  this 
foundation  is  grounded  the  greater  part  of  the 
praife  which  is  beftowed  upon  what  are  called 
the  intelle&ual  virtues . 

,  The  utility  of  thofe  qualities,  it  may  be 
thought,  is  what  firft  recommends  them  to 
ps ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  confideration  of  this, 
when  we  come  to  attend  to  it,  gives  them  a 
new  value.  Originally,  however,  we  ap- 
prove of  another  man's  judgment,  not  as 
fomething  ufeful,  but  as  right,  as  accurate, 
as  agreeable  to  truth  and  reality:  and  it  is 
evident  yve  attribute  thofe  qualities  to  it  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  we  find  that  it 
agrees  with  our  own.  Tafte,  in  the  fame 
planner,  is  originally  approved  of,  not  as  ufe- 
ful, but  as  juft,  as  delicate  and  as  precifely 
fuited  to  its  object.  The  idea  of  the  utility  of 
all  qualities  of  this  kind,  is  plainly  an  after- 
thought, and  not  what  firft  recommends  them 
to  our  approbation. 

2.  With  regard  to  thofe  objeds,  which 
affeft  in  a  particular  manner  either  ourfelves 
or  the  perfon  whofe  fentiments  we  judge  of, 
\t  i$  at  once  more  difficult  to  preferve  this  har- 
fnony  and  correfpondence,  and  at  the  fame 

time, 
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time,  vaftly  more  important.     My  compa- 
nion does  not  naturally  look  upon  the  mis- 
fortune that  has  befallen  me,  or  the  injury 
that  has  been  done  me,  from  the  fame  point 
of  view  in  which  I  confider  them.     They  af- 
fect   me   much   more  nearly.      We  do  not 
view  them  from  the  fame  ftation,  as  we  do 
a  pidture,  or  a  poem,  or  a  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be  very  dif- 
ferently affe&ed  by  them.     But  I  can  much 
more  eafily  overlook  the  want  of  this  corre- 
spondence of  fentiments  with  regard  to  fuch 
indifferent  pbje&s  as  concern  neither  me  nor 
my  companion,   than  with  regard  to  what 
interefts  me  fo  much  as  the  misfortune  that 
has  befallen  me,  or  the  injury  that  has  been 
done  me.     Though  you  defpife  that  pidlure, 
or  that  poem,  or  even  that  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  which  I  admire,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger  of  our  quarrelling   upon   that  account* 
Neither  of  us  can  reasonably  be  much  inte- 
refted  about  them.     They  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  matters  of  great  indifference  to  us  both; 
fo  that,  though  our  opinions  may  beoppofite, 
our  affe&ions   may  ftill  be   very  nearly  the 
fame.     But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard 
to  thofe  obje&s  by  which  either  you  or  I  are 
particularly  affe&ed.      Though    your  judg- 
ments in  matters  of  fpeculation,  though  your 
fentiments  in  matters  of  tafte,  are  quite  op- 
polite  to  mine,  I  can  eafily  overlook  this  op- 
pofition  ;  and  if  I  have  any  degree  of  temper, 
I  may  ftill  find  fome  entertainment  in  your 
converfation,  even  upon  thofe  very  fubje&s. 

B\it 
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But  if  you  have  either  no  fellow-feeling  for 
the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with,  or  none 
that  bears  any  proportion  to  the  grief  which 
diftra&s  me ;  or  if  you  have  either  no  indig- 
nation at  the  injuries  I  have  fuffered,  or  none 
that  bears  any  proportion  to  the  refentmeitf 
which  tranlports  me,  we  can  no  longer  con- 
verfe  upon  thefe  fubjedts.  We  become  in- 
tolerable to  one  another.  I  can  neither  fup- 
port  your  company,  nor  you  mine.  You  are 
confounded  at  my  violence  and  paffion,  and 
I  am  enraged  at  your  cold  infcnfibility  atod 
want  of  feeling. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  that  there  may  be  fome 
correfpondence  of  fcntiments  between  the 
fpe<ftator  and  the  perfon  principally  concern- 
ed, the  fpe&ator  muft,  firft  of  all  endea- 
vour, as  much  as  he  can,  to  put  himfelf  ia 
the  fituation  of  the  other,  and  to  bring  home 
to  himfelf  every  little  circumftance  of  diftrefe 
which  can  poffibly  occur  to  the  fufFerer.  He 
muft  adopt  the  whole  cafe  of  his  companion 
with  all  its  minuteft  incidents ;  and  ftrive  to 
render,  as  perfect  as  poflible,  that  imaginary 
change  of  fituation  upon  which  his  fympathy 
is  founded. 

After  all  this,  however,  the  emotions  of 
the  fpedtator  will  ftill  be  very  apt  to  fall  fhort 
of  the  violence  of  what  is  felt  by  the  fuf- 
ferer.  Mankind,  though  naturally  fympa- 
thetic,  never  conceive,  for  what  has  befallen 
another,  that  degree  of  paffion  which  natu- 
rally animates  the  perfon  principally  con- 
cerned. That  imaginary  change  of  fituation, 
upon   which   their  fympathy  is  founded,   is 

but 
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but  momentary.  The  thought  of  their  own 
fafety,  the  thought  that  they  themfelves  are 
not  really  the  fufferers,  continually  intrudes 
itfelf  upoa  them ;  and  though  it  does  not 
hinder  them  from  conceiving  a  paffion  fome- 
what  analogous  to  what  is  felt  by  the  fufferer, 
hinders  them  from  conceiving  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  the  fame  degree  of  violence. 
The  perfon  principally  concerned  is  fenfible 
of  this,  and,  at  the  fame  time  paffionately 
defires  a  more  compleat  Sympathy.  He  longs 
for  that  relief  which  nothing  can  afford  him 
but  the  entire  concord  of  the  affections  of  the 
fpe&ators  'with  his  own.  To  fee  the  emotions 
of  their  hearts,  in  every  refpe6t,  beat  time 
to  his  own,  in  the  violent  and  difagreeahle 
patfions,  cohftitutes  his  fole  confolatiort. 
But  he  can  only  hope  to  obtain  this  by  lower- 
ing his  paffion  to  that  pitch,  in  which  the 
fpedtators  are  capable  of  going  along  with 
him.  He  muft  flatten,  if  I  may  ,be  allowed 
to  fay  fo,  the  fharpnefs  of  its  natural  tone,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  harmony  and  concord 
with  the  emotions  of  thofe  who  are  about 
him.  What  they  fed,  will,  indeed,  always 
be,  in  fome  refpe&s,  different  from  what  he 
feels,  and  compaffion  can  never  be  exadly 
the  fame  with  original  forrow ;  becaufe  the 
fecret  confcioufnefs  that  the  change  of  fixa- 
tions, from  which  the  fympathetic  fentiment 
arifes,  is  but  imaginary,  not  only  lowers  it 
in  degree,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  varies  it  in 
kind,  and  gives  it  a  quite  different  modifi- 
cation.    Thefe    two    fentiments,    however, 

may, 
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may,  it  is  evident,  have  fuch  a  corrcipon- 
dence  with  one  another,  as  is  fufficient  for 
the  harmony  of  fociety.  Though  they  will 
never  be  unifons,  they  may  be  concords,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  wanted  or  required. 

In  order  to  produce  this  concord,  as  nature 
teaches  the  fpe&ators  to  affumc  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned, 
fo  (he  teaches  this  lad  in  fome  meafure  to  af- 
fume  thofe  of  the  fpe&ators.     As  they  are 
continually  placing  themfelves  in   his  fitua- 
tion,  and  thence  conceiving  emotions  fimilar 
to  what  he  feels ;  fo  he  is  as  cdnftantly  plac- 
ing himfelf  in  theirs,  and  thence  conceiving 
fome  degree  of  that  coolnefs  about  his  own 
fortune,  with  which  he  is  fenfible  that  they 
will  view  it.     As  they  arc  conftantly  confi- 
dering  what  they  themfelves  would  feel,   if 
they  adtually  were  the  fufFerers,  fo  he  is  as 
conftantly  led  to  imagine  in  what  manner  he 
would  be  affeded  if  he  was  only  one  of  the 
ipedtators  of  his  own  fituation.     As  their 
fympatjiy  makes  them  look  at  it,  in  fome 
meafure,    with    his    eyes,   fo   his  fympathy 
makes  him  look  at  it,  in  fome  meafure,  with 
theirs,  efpecially  when  in  their  prefence  and 
a&ing  under  their  obfervation :  and   as  the 
reflected  paffion,-  which  he  thus  conceives,  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original  one,  it  ne*- 
ceffarily  abates  the  violence  of  what  hfi  felt  be*, 
fore  hecameintotheirprefence,  beforehe  began 
to  recollect  in  what  manner  they  would  be  af- 
fected by  it,  and  to  view  his  fituation  in  this 
cancjid  and  impartial  light. 

The 
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The  mind,  therefore,  is  rarely  fo  difturb-* 
ed,   but  that  the  company  of  a  friend  will 
reftore  it  to  fome  degree  of  tranquillity  and 
fedatenefs.     The  breaft  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
calmed  and  compofed  the  moment  we  come 
into  his  prefence.     We  are  immediately  put 
in  mind  of  the  light  in  which  he  will  view 
our  fituation,  and  we  begin  to  view  it  our- 
felves  in   the  fame   light;  for  the  effedt  of 
fympathy  is  inftantaneous.     We  expedt  lefs 
fympathy  from  a  common  acquaintance  than 
from  a  friend  :  we  cannot  open  to  the  former 
all  thofe  little  circumflances  which  we  can 
unfold  to  the  latter :  we  aflume,   therefore, 
more  tranquillity  before  him,  and  endeavour 
to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  thofe  general  out- 
lines of  our  fituation  which  he  is  willing  to 
confider.     We  expc&  ftill  lefs  fympathy  from 
an  affembly   of  ftrangers,    and  we    aflume, 
therefore,  ftill  more  tranquillity  before  them, 
and  always  endeavour  to  bring  down  our  paffion 
to  that  pitch,  which  the  particular  company 
we  are  in  may  be  expected  to  go  along  with. 
Nor  is  this  only  an  aflumed  appearance  :  for 
if  we  are  at  all  matters  of  ourfelves,  the  pre- 
fence of  a  mere  acquaintance  will  really  00m- 
pole  us,  ftill  more  than  that  of  a  friend;  and 
that  of  an  aflembly  of  ftrangers-  ftill  more,  than 
that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Society  and  converfation,  therefore,  are  the 
moil  powerful  remedies  for  reftoring  the  mind 
to  its  tranquillity,  if,  at  any  time,  it  has 
unfortunately  loft  it;  as  well  as  the  beft 
preservatives  of  that  equal  and  happy  temper, 
which  is  fo  necefiary  to  felf  fatisfa&ion  and 
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enjoyment.  Men  of  retirement  and  fpecula- 
tion,  who  are  apt  to  fit  brooding  at  home 
over  either  grief  or  refentment,  though  they 
may  often  have  more  humanity,  more  gene- 
rofity,  and  a  nicer  fenfe  of  honour,  yet  £el- 
dom  poflefs  that  equality  of  temper  which 
is  fo  common  among  men  of  the  world. 

C  H  A  P.     V. 

Of  the  amiable  and  rejpefiable  virtues. 

T  TPON  thefe  two  different  efforts,  upon 
\^J  that  of  the  fpe&ator  to  enter  into  the 
fentiments  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned, 
and  upon  that  of  the  perfon  principally  con- 
cerned, to  bring  down  his  emotions  to  what 
the  fpedator  can  go  along  with,  are  founded 
two  different  fets  of  virtues.  The  foft,  the 
gentle,  the  amiable  virtues,  the  virtues  of 
candid  condefcenfion  and  indulgent  humanity, 
are  founded  upon  the  one :  the  great,  the 
awful  and  refpedtable,  the  virtues  of  felf- 
denial,  of  felf-government,  of  that  command 
of  the  pafiions  which  fubje&s  all  the  move- 
ments of  our  nature  to  what  our  own  dignity 
and  honour,  and  the  propriety  of  our  own 
conduct  require,  take  their  origin  from  the 
other. 

How  amiable  does  he  appear  to  be,  whofe 
fympathetic  heart  feems  to  re-echo  all  the 
ientiments  of  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes, 
who  grieves  for  their  calamities,  who  refents 

their 
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their  injuries,  and  who  rejoices  at  their  good 
fortune !  When  we  bring  home  to  ourfelve9 
the  fituation  of  his  companions,  we  enter 
into  their  gratitude^  and  feel  what  confolation 
they  muft  derive  from  the  tender  fympathy 
of  fo  affectionate  a  friend.  And  for  a  con- 
trary rcafon,  how  difagreeable  does  he  appear 
to  be,  whofe  hard  and  obdurate  heart  feels 
for  himfelf  only,  but  is  altogether  infenfible 
to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others !  We 
enter,  in  this  cafe  too,  into  the  pain  which 
his  prefence  muft  give  to  every  mortal  with 
whom  he  converfes,  to  thofe  efpecially  with 
whom  we  are  moft  apt  to  fympathize,  the 
unfortunate  and  the  injured. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  noble  propriety 
and  grace  do  we  feel  in  the  conduit  of  thofe 
who,  in  their  own  cafe,  exert  that  recollec- 
tion and  felf-commarid  which  conftitute  the 
dignity  of  every  paflion,  and  which  bringitdown 
to  what  others  can  enter  into.  We  are  dif- 
gufted  with  that  clamorous  grief,  which, 
without  any  delicacy,  calls  upon  our  compaf- 
lion  with  fighs  and  tears  and  importunate  la- 
mentations. But  we  reverence  that  referved, 
that  filent  and  majeftic  forrow,  which  difco- 
vers  itfelf  only  in  the  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  in 
the  quivering  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
in  the  diftant,  but  afFe&ing,  coldnefs  of  the 
whole  behaviour.  It  impofes  the  like  filence 
upon  us.  We  regard  it  with  refpedtful  at- 
tention, and  watch  with  anxious  concern 
over  our  whole  behaviour,  left  by  any  impro- 
priety we  fliould  diflurb  that  concerted  tran- 
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quillity,  which  it  requires  fo  great  an  effort 
to  fupport. 

The  infolence  and  brutality  of  anger,  in 
the  fame  manner,  when  we  indulge  its  fury 
without  check  or  reftraint,  is,  of  all  objects, 
the  moil  deteftable.  But  we  admire  that 
noble  and  generous  refentment  which  governs 
its  purfuit  of  the  greateft  injuries,  not  by  the 
rage  which  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  the  bread 
of  the  fufferer,  but  by  the  indignation  which 
they  naturally  call  forth  in  that  of  the  impar- 
tial fpe&ator;  which  allows  no  word,  no 
gefture,  to  efcape  it  beyond  what  this  more 
equitable  fentiment  would  didtate;  which 
never,  even  in  thought,  attempts  any  greater 
vengeance,  nor  defires  to  inflidt  any  greater 
punifliment,  than  what  every  indifferent  per- 
fon  would  rejoice  to  fee  executed. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  to  feel  much  for  others 
.  and  little  for  ourfelves,  that  to  reftrain  our 
felfifh,  and  to  indulge  our  benevolent  af- 
fections, conftitutes  the  perfedtion  of  human 
nature ;  and  can  alone  produce  among  man- 
kind that  harmony  of  fentiments  and  paffions 
in  which  confifts  their  whole  grace  and  pro- 
priety. As  to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love 
ourfelves  is  the  great  law  of  chriftianity,  fo  it 
is  the  great  precept  of  nature  to  love  ourfelves 
only  as  we  love  our  neighbour,  or  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  as  our  neighbour  is  ca- 
pable of  loving  us. 

As  tafte  ^nd  good  judgment,  when  they 
are  confidered^s  qualities  which  deferve  praife 
and  admiration,  are  fuppofed  to  imply  a  de- 
licacy 
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licacy  offentiment  and  ah  acutcnefs  of  tinder- 
ftanding  not  commonly  to  be  rtiet  with  j  fo 
the  virtues  of  fenfibility  and  felf-command 
are  not  apprehended  to  confift  in  the  ordinary, 
but  in  the  uncommon  degrees  of  thofe  qua- 
lities. The  amiable  virtue  of  humanity  re- 
quires, furely,  a  fenfibility,  mttch  beyond 
what  is  poffeffed  by  the  rude  vulgar  of  man- 
kind. The  great  and  exalted  virtue  of  mag- 
nanimity undoubtedly  demands  much  more 
than  that  degree  of  felf-command,  which  the 
weakeft  of  mortals  is  capable  of  exerting.  As 
in  the  common  degree  of  the  intelle&ual 
qualities,  there  is  no  abilities ;  fo  in  the  com- 
mon degree  of  the  moral,  there  is  no  virtue. 
Virtue  is  excellence,  fomething  uncommonly 
great  and  beautiful,  which  rifes  far  above 
what  is  vulgar  and  ordinary.  The  amiable 
virtues  confift  in  that  degree  of  fenfibility 
which  furprifes  by  its  exquifitc  and  unex- 
pected delicacy  and  tendernefs.  The  awful 
and  refpe&able,  in  that  degree  of  felf-com- 
taand  which  aftonifhes  by  its  amazing  fupe- 
riority  over  the  moft  ungovernable  paflions 
faf  human  nature. 

There  is,  in  this  refpeft,  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference between  virtue  and  mere  propriety; 
between  thofe  qualities  and  a&ions  which  de- 
ferve  td  be  admired  and  celebrated,  and  thofe 
which  fimply  deferve  to  be  approved  of.  Upon 
inany  occafions,  to  adt  with  the  moft  per- 
fe<ft  propriety,  requires  no  more  than  that 
common  and  ordinary  degree  bf  fenfibility  or 
felf-command  which  the  moft  worthlefs  of 
D  mankind 
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mankind  are  poflcft  of,  and  fometimes  even 
that  degree  is  not  necefTary.  Thus,  to  give  a 
very  low  inftance,  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry, 
is  certainly,  upon  ordinary  occafions,  perfeft- 
]y  right  and  proper,  and  cannot  mifs  being 
approved  of  as  fuch  by  every  body.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fay  it 
was  virtuous. 

On  the  contrary,  there  may  frequently  be  a 
confiderable  degree  of  virtue  in  thofe  adlions, 
which  fall  fhortof  the  mo  ft  perfect  propriety  $ 
becaufe  they  may  ftill  approach  nearer  to  per- 
fection than  could  well  be  expedted  upon  oc- 
cafions  in  which  it  was  fo  extremely  difficult 
to  attain  it :  and  this  is  very  often*  the. cafe  up- 
on thofe  occafions  which  require  the  greateft 
exertions  of  felf-command.  There  are  fome 
fituations  which  bear  fo  hard  upon  human 
nature,  that  the  greateft  degree  of  felf-go- 
vernment,  which  can  belong  to  fo  imperfedt 
a  creature  as  man,  is  not  able  to  ftifle,  alto- 
gether, the  voice  of  human  weaknefs,  or  re- 
duce the  violence  of  the  paffions  to  that  pitch 
of  moderation,  in  which  the  impartial  fpec- 
tator  can  entirely  enter  into  them.  Though 
in  thofe  cafes,  therefore,  the  behaviour  of 
the  fufferer  fall  fhort  of  the  moft  perfect  pro- 
priety, it  may  ftill  deferve  fome  applaufe,  and 
even  in  a  certain  fenfe,  may  be  denominated 
virtuous.  It  may  ftill  manifeft  an  effort  of 
generofity  and  magnanimity  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  men  are  incapable ;  and  though 
it  fails  of  abfolute  perfection,  it  may  be  a 
much  nearer  approximation  towards  perfec- 
I  tion. 
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Koh,  than  what,  upon  fuch  trying  occafions* 
is  commonly  either  to  be  found  or  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Jri  cafes  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  deter- 
ihihihg  the  degree  of  blartie  or  applaufe  which 
feeitis  due  to  any  aCtion,  we  very  frequently 
make  ufe  of  two  different  ftandards.  1rhe 
firft  is  the  idea  of  complete  prbpriety  aiid  per- 
fection, which,  in  thofe  difficult  fituations, 
iio  human  conduCt  ever  did,  or  ever  can  come 
tip  to ;  and  in  comparifon  with  which  the 
aCticms  of  all  taen  muft  for  ever  appear  blame- 
able  and  imperfeCt.  The  fecond  is  the  idea 
of  that  degree  of  proximity  or  diftance  from 
this  complete  perfection,  which  the  aCtions 
of  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  arrive 
at*  Whatever  goes  beyond  this  degree,  how 
far  foever  it  may  be  removed  from  abfolute 
perfedlion,  feems  to  deferve  applaufe;  and 
whatever  falls  fhort  of  it,  to  deferve  blame. 

It  is  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  judge  of 
the  productions  of  all  the  arts  which  addrefs 
themfelves  to  the  imagination.  When  a 
critic  examines  the  work  of  any  of  the  great 
mafters  in  poetry  or  painting,  he  may  fome- 
times  examine  it  by  an  idea  of  perfection^ 
in  his  own  mind,  which  neither  that  nor 
any  other  human  work  will  ever  come  up  to ; 
and  as  long  as  he  compares  it  with  this  ftan- 
dard,  he  can  fee  nothing  in  it  but  faults  and 
imperfections.  But  when  he  comes  to  con- 
fider  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold  among 
other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  he  neceflarily 
compares  it  with  a  very  different  ftandard,- 
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the  common  degree  of  excellence  which  is 
ufually  attained  in  this  particular  art;  and 
when  he  judges  of  it  by  this  new  meafure, 
it  may  often  appear  to  deferve  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufe,  upon  account  of  its  approaching  much 
nearer  to  perfe&ion  than  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  works  which  can  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  it. 


SECTION 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  the  different  paffioixs  which 
are  confident  with  propriety. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TH  E  propriety  of  every  paffion  excited 
by  objects  peculiarly  related  to  our- 
felves,  the  pitch  which  the  fpe&ator  can  go 
along  with,  muft  lye,  it  is  evident,  in  a  cer- 
tain mediocrity.  If  the  paffion  is  too  high, 
or  if  it  is  too  low,  he  cannot  enter  into  it. 
Grief  and  refentment  for  private  misfortunes 
and  injuries  may  eafily,  for  example,  be  too 
high,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind  they 
are  fo.  They  may  likewife,  though  this  more 
rarely  happens,  be  too  low.  We  denominate 
the  excefs,  weaknefs  and  fury :  and  we  call 
the  defed:,  ftupidity,  infenfibility,  and  want  of 
fpirit.  We  can  enter  into  neither  of  them, 
but  are  aftonilhed  and  confounded  to  fee 
them. 

This  mediocrity^  however,  in  which  the 
point  of  propriety  confifts,  is  different  in  different 
paffions.  It  is  high  in  fome,  and  low  in  others. 
There  are  fome  paffions  which  it  is  indecent  to 
exprefs  very  ftrongly,  even  upon  thofe  occafi- 
ons,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  cannot 
avoid  feeling  them  in  the  higheft  degree.  And 
D  3  there 
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there  arc  others  of  which  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preffions  are  upon  many  occafions  extremely 
graceful,  even  though  the  paffions  themfelves 
do  not,  perhaps,  arife  fo  necefTarily,  The 
firft  are  thofe  paffions  with  which,  for  certain 
reafons,  there  is  little  or  no  fympathy :  the 
fecond  are  thofe  with  which,  for  other  rea- 
fons, there  is  the  greateft.  And  if  we  con- 
fider  all  the  different  paffions  of  human  na- 
ture, we  fhall  find  that  they  are  regarded  as 
decent,  or  indecent,  juft  in  proportion  as  man- 
kind are  more  or  lefs  difpofcd  to  fympathifc 
with  them, 


CHAP,    L 

Of  the  pajjions  which  take  their  origin  front 
the  body. 

i  •  T  T  is  indecent  to  exprefs  any  ftrong  de~ 
X  gr^e  of  thofe  paffions  which  arife  from, 
a  certain  iituation  or  difpofition  of  the  body  y 
becaufe  the  company,  not  being  in  the  fame 
difpofition,  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  fympathifc 
with  them.  Violent  hunger,  for  example* 
though  upon  many  occafions  not  only  natural, 
but  unavoidable,  is  always  indecent,  and  to 
eat  voracioufly  is  univerfally  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  ill  manners.  There  is,  however, 
(bme  degree  of  fympathy,  even  with  hunger, 
It  is  agreeable  to  fee  our  companions  eat  with 
$  good  appetite,  and  all  expreffions  of  loathing 

are 
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arc  offend ve.  The  difpofition  of  body  which 
is  habitual  to  a  man  in  health,  makes  his 
ftomach  eafily  keep  time,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
£o  coarfe  an  expreffion,  with  the  one,  and  not 
with  the  other.  We  can  iympathife  with 
the  diftrefs  which  exceflive  hunger  occafions 
when  we  read  the  defcription  of  it  in  the 
journal  of  a  fiege,  or  of  a  fea  voyage-  We 
imagine  ourfelvcs  in  the  fituation  of  the  fuf- 
ferers,  and  thence  readily  conceive  the  grief, 
the  fear  and  confirmation,  which  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  diftradt  them.  We  feel,  ourfelves, 
fome  degree  of  thofe  paffions,  and  therefore 
iympathife  with  them  :  but  as  we  do  not 
grow  hungry  by  reading  the  defcription,  we 
cannot  properly,  even  in  this  cafe,  be  faid  to 
iympathife  with  their  hunger. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  paflion  by 
which  nature  unites  the  two  fexes.  Though 
naturally  the  moft  furious  of  all  the  paffions, 
all  ftrong  exprefiions  of  it  are  upon  every  oc- 
cafion  indeqent,  even  between  perfons  in  whom 
its  moft  compleat  indulgence  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine, 
to  be  perfectly  innocent.  There  feems*  how- 
ever, to  be  fome  degree  offympathy  even* 
with  this  paflion.  To  talk  to  a  woman  as  we. 
fhould  to  a  man  is  improper :  it  is  expecfted 
that  their  company  fhould  infpire  us  with 
more  gaiety,  more  pleafahtry,  and  more  at- 
tention ;  and  an  intire  infenfibility  to  the  fair 
fex,  renders  a  man  contemptible  in  fome  mea- 
fure  even  to  the  men. 

D  4  Such 
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Such  is  our  fiverfion  for  all  the  appetites 
which  take  their  origin  from  the  body :   all 
ftrong  expreffions  of  them  are  loathfome  and 
difagreeable.     According  to  Tome  antient  phi- 
lofophers,    thefe  are  the  jraflions   which  we 
fliare  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  which 
having  no  connection  with  the  charadlerifti- 
cal  qualities  of  human  nature*  are  upon  that 
account  beneath  its  dignity.  .  But  there   are 
many  other  paflions  which  we  fhare  in  com- 
mon  with  the  brutes,   fuch   as   refentment, 
natural  affection,   even  gratitude,    which  da 
jiot    upon  that  account  api-ear  to  be  fo  brutal. 
The  true  caufe  of  the  peculiar  difguft  which 
we   conceive  for  the  appetites   of  the  body 
when  we  fee  them  in  other  men,   is  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  them.     To  the  perfon  him- 
felf  who  feels  them,  as  loon  as  they  are  gra- 
tified, the  objed:  that  excited  them  ceafes  to 
be  agreeable  :  even  its  prefence  often  becomes 
offenfive  to  him ;  he  looks  round  to  nopurpofo 
for  the  charm  which  tranfp  orted  him  the  mo-> 
ment  before,  and  he  can  now  as  little  ente? 
into  his  own  paffion  as  another  perfon.  When 
we  have  dined,  we  order  the  covers  to  be  re-* 
moved  ;  and  we  fhould  treat  in  the  fame  man^ 
ner  the  objects  of  the  moft  ardent  and  pa£- 
fionate  defires,  if  they  were  the  objedts  of  no 
other  paflions  but  thofe  which  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the   body. 

Irf  the  command  of  thofe  appetites  of  the 
body  confifts  that  virtue  which   is  properly 
callfed  temperance.     To  reftrain  them  within 
hofe  bounds,  which  regard  to  health  and  for- 
tune 
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tune  prefcribes,  is  the  part  of  prudence.    Jfot 
to  confine  them  within  thofe  limits,  which 
grace,  which  propriety,  which  delicacy,  an4 
modefty,  require,  is  the  office  of  temperance. 
2.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  to  cry  out 
with  bodily  pain,  how  intolerable  foever,  ap* 
pears  always  unmanly  and  unbecoming.  There 
is,  however,    a  good  deal  of  fympathy  even 
with  bodily  pam.     If,  as  has   already  been 
obferved,  I  fee  a  ftroke  aimed,  and  juft  ready 
to  fall  upon  t  e  leg,  or  arm,  of  another  per- 
son, I  naturally  (hrink  and  draw  back  my  own 
leg,  or  my  own  arm ;  and  when  it  does  fall, 
I  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  am  hurt  by  it 
is  well  as  the  fufferer.     My  hurt,  however, 
is,  no  doubt,  exceffively  flight,   and,   upon 
that  account,  if  he  makes  any  violent  out-cry, 
is  I  cannot  go  along  with  him,  I  never  fail  to 
defpife  him.     And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  the 
paflions   which   take  their   origin   from  the 
body  :  they  excite  either  no  fympathy  at  all, 
pr  fuch  a  degree  of  it,  as  is  altogether  diipro- 
portioned  to  the  violence  of  what  is  felt  by 
fhe  fufferer. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  paflions 
which  take  their  origin  from  the  imagina- 
tion. The  frame  of  my  body  can  be  but 
little  afFedted  by  the  alterations  which  are 
brought  about  upon  that  of  my  companion :  but 
my  imagination  is  more  dudile,  and  more 
readily  aflbmes,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  (hape 
and  configuration  of  the  imaginations  of 
thofe  with  whom  I  am  familiar.  A  difap- 
pointment  in  love,  or  ambition,  will,  upon 

this 
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this  account,  call  forth  more  fympathy  than 
the  greateft  bodily  evil.  Thofe  paffions  arife 
altogether  from  the  imagination.  The  per- 
fon  who  has  loft  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  is 
in  health,  feels  nothing  in  his  body.  What 
he  fuffers  is  from  the  imagination  only,  which 
reprefents  to  him  the  lofs  of  his  dignity,  ne- 
glect from  his  friends,  contempt  from  his 
enemies,  dependance,  want,  and  mifery,  com- 
ing fail  upon  him ;  and  we  fympathife  with 
him  more  ftrongly  upon  this  account,  becaufe 
our  imaginations  can  more  readily  mould 
themfelv.es  upon  his  imagination,  than  our 
bodies  can  mould  themfelves  upon  his  body. 

The  lofs  of  a  leg  may  generally  be  regarded 
as  a  more  real  calamity  than  the  lofs  of  a  mif- 
trefs.  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  how- 
ever,  of  which  the  cataftrophe  was  to  turn 
upon  a  lofs  of  that  kind.  A  misfortune  of 
the  other  kind,  how  frivolous  foever  it  may 
appear  to  be,  has  given  occafion  to  many  a 
iine  one. 

Nothing  is  fo  foon  forgot  as  pain.  The 
moment  it  is  gone  the  whole  agony  of  it  is 
over,  and  the  thought  of  it  can  no  longer 
give  us  any  fort  of  dilturbance.  We  ourfelves 
cannot  then  enter  into  the  anxiety  and  an-* 
guifh  which  we  had  before  conceived.  An 
unguarded  word  from  a  friend  will  occafion 
a  more  durable  uneafinefs.  The  agony  which 
this  creates  is  by  no  means  over  with  the 
word.  What  at  firft  difturbs  us  is  not  the 
©bje&  of  the  fenfes,  but  the  idea  of  the  ima- 
gination.    As  it  is  an  idea,  therefore,  which 

occasions 
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occafions  our  uneafinefs,  till  time  and  other 
accidents  have  in  lome  meafure  effaced  it  from 
our  memory,  the  imagination  continues  to 
fret  and  rankle  within,  from  the  thought 
of  it. 

Pain  never  calls  forth  any  very  lively  fym- 
pathy  unlefs  it  is  accompanied  with  danger. 
yVe  iympathife  with  the  fear,  though  not 
with  the  agony  of  the  fufferer.  Fear,  how- 
ever, is  a  paffion  derived  altogether  from  the 
imagination,  which  reprefents,  with  an  un- 
certainty and  fluctuation  that  increafes  our 
anxiety,  not  what  we  really  feel,  but  what 
W?  may  hereafter  pofiibly  fuffer.  The  gout 
or  the  tooth-ach,  though  exquifitely  painful, 
excite  very  little  fympathyj  more  dangerous 
difeafes,  though  accompanied  with  very  little 
pain,  excite  the  higheft. 

Some  people  faint  and  grow  lick  at  the 
fight  of  a  chirurgical  operation,  and  that 
bodily  pain  which  is  occafioned  by  tearing  the 
flefh,  feems,  in  them,  to  excite  the  moft  ex- 
ceflive  fympathy.  We  conceive  in  a  much 
more  lively  and  diftindt  manner,  the  pain 
which  proceeds  from  an  external  caufe,  than 
we  do  that  which  arifes  from  an  internal  dif- 
order.  1  can  fcarce  form  an  idea  of  the  ago- 
nies of  my  neighbour  when  he  is  tortured 
with  the  gout,  or  the  ftone ;  but  I  have  the 
cleareft  conception  of  what  he  muft  fuffer 
from  an  incifion,  a  wound,  or  a  fradture. 
The  chief  caufe,  however,  why  fuch  objedts 
produce  fuch  violent  effedts  upon  lis,  is  their 

novelty. 
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novelty.  One  who  has  been  witnefs  to  a 
dozen  difle&ions,  and  as  many  amputations, 
fees,  ever  after,  all  operations  of  this  kind 
with  great  indifference,  and  often  with  per- 
fect infenfibility.  Though  we  have  read  or 
fccn  reprefented  more  than  five  hundred  tra- 
gedies, we  (hall  feldom  feel  fo  entire  an  abate-* 
ment  of  our  fenfibility  to  the  object  which 
they  reprefent  to  us. 

In  fome  of  the  Greek  tragedies  there  is  an 
attempt  to  excite  compaflion,  by  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain.  Phi- 
loftetes  cries  out  and  faints  from  the  extre- 
mity of  his  fufferings.  Hippolytus  and  Her- 
cules are  both  introduced  as  expiring  under 
the  fevered  tortures,  which,  it  feems,  even 
the  fortitude  of  Hercules  was  incapable  of 
fupporting.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  it 
is  not  the  pain  which  interefts  us,  but  fome 
other  circumftance.  It  is  not  the  fore  foot, 
but  the  folitude,  of  Philo&etes  which  affe<9:$ 
us,  and  difFufes  over  that  charming  tragedy, 
that  romantic  wildnefs,  which  is  fo  agreeable 
to  the  imagination.  The  agonies  of  Hercules 
and  Hippolytus  are  interesting  only  becaufe 
we  forefee  that  death  is  to  be  the  confequence. 
If  thofe  heroes  were  to  recover,  we  fhould 
think  the  reprefentation  of  their  fufferings 
perfectly  ridiculous.  What  a  tragedy  would 
that  be  of  which  the  diftrefs  con  lifted  in  a 
cholic.  Yet  no  pain  is  more  exquiiite.  Thefe 
attempts  to  excite  compaffion  by  the  repre- 
fentation of  bodily  pain,  may  be  regarded  as 

among 
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among  the  greateft  breaches  of  decorum  of 
which  the  Greek  theatre  has  fet  the  example. 
The  little  fympathy  which  we  feel  with 
bodily  pain  is  the  foundation  of  the  propriety 
of  conftancy  and  patience  in  enduring  it.    The 
man,  who  under  the  fevereft  tortures  allows 
no  weaknefs  to  efcape  him,  vents  no  groan, 
gives  way  to  no  paffion  which  we  do  not  en* 
tirely  enter  into,  commands  our  higheft  ad- 
miration.    His  firmnefs  enables  him  to  keep 
time  with  our  indifference  and  infenfibility. 
We  admire  and  intirely  go  along  with  the 
magnanimous  effort  which  he  makes  for  this 
purpofe.     We  approve  of  his  behaviour,  and 
>   from  our  experience  of  the  common  weak- 
*  nefs  of  human  nature,  wp  are  furprifed,  and 
t  wonder  how  he  fhould  be  able  to  adt  fo  as  to 
J  deferve    approbation.      Approbation,    mixed, 
^and  animated  by  wonder  and  furprize,  con- 
;   uitutes  the  fentiment  which  is  properly  called 
[    admiration,  of  which,  applaufe  is  the  natural 
\   expreflion,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  ihofe  pajftons  nvhich  take  their  origin  from 
a  particular  turn  or  habit  of  the  imagination. 

Ey  V  E  N  of  the  paffions  derived  from  the 
4  imagination,    thofe   which   take  their 
origin  from  a  peculiar  turn  or  habit  it  has^ 
4  acquired, 
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acquired,  though  they  may  be  acknowledged 
to  be  perfectly   natural,   are,   however,    but 
little  fympathifed   with.     The   imaginations 
of  mankind,  not  having  acquired  that  parti- 
cular turn,  cannot  enter  into  them  ;  and  fuch 
paffions,    though   they   may   be   allowed   to 
be  almoft   unavoidable  in  fome  part  of  life* 
are  always  in  fome  meafure  ridiculous.     This 
is    the    cafe    with    that   ftrong   attachment 
which  naturally  grows  up  between  two  per-< 
ions  of  different  fexes,  who  have  long  fixed 
their  thoughts  upon  one  another •   Our  imagi- 
nation not  having  run  in  the  fame  channel 
with  that  of  the  lover,  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  eagcrnefs  of  his  emotions.     If  our  friend  <■ 
has  been  injured,  we  readily  fympathife  with  ';» 
his   refentment,   and  grow   angry  with    thci  J 
very  perfon  with  whom  he  is  angry.     If  he  ,£ 
has  received  a  benefit,  we  readily  enter  into/7 
his  gratitude,  and  have  a  very  high  fenfe  of  V 
the  merit  of  his  benefa&or.     But  if  he  is  in  ; 
love,  though  we  may  think  his  paffion  juft   # 
as  reafonable  as  any  of  the  kind,  yet  we  never 
think  ourfelves  bound  to  conceive  a  paffion  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  foF  the  fame  perfon  for 
whom  he  has  conceived  it.     The  paffion  ap- 
pears to  every  body,  but  the  man  who  feels 
it,  entirely  difproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
object  ;  and  love,  though  it  is  pardoned  in  a 
certain  age  be'caufe  we  know  it  is  natitral,  is 
always  laughed  at,  becaule  we  cannot  enter 
into  it.     All  ferious  and  ftrong  expreffions  of 
it  appear  ridiculous  to  a  third  perfon  ?  and  if 
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the  lover  is  not  good  company  to  his  miftrefs, 
he  is  to  no  body  elfe.  He  himfelf  is  fenfible 
of  this ;  and  as  long  as  he  continues  in  his 
fober  fenfes,  endeavours  to  treat  his  own  paf- 
fion  with  raillery  and  ridicule.  It  is  the  only 
ftile  in  which  we  care  to  hear  of  it ;  becaufe 
it  is  the  only  ftile  in  which  we  ourfelves  arc 
difpofed  to  talk  of  it.  We  grow  weary  of  the 
grave,  pedantic,  and  long-fentenced  love  of 
Cowley  and  Propertius,  who  never  have  done 
with  exaggerating  the  violence  of  their  attach- 
ments ;  but  the  gaiety  of  Ovid,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  Horace,  are  always  agreeable. 

But  though  we  feel  no  proper  fympathy 
with  an  attachment  of  this  kind,  though  we 
never  approach  even  in  imagination  towards 
conceiving  a  paflion  for  that  particular  perfon, 
yet  as  we  either  have  conceived,  or  may  be 
difpofed  to  conceive,  paffions  of  the  fame  kind, 
we  readily  enter  into  thofe  high  hopes  of 
happinefs  which  are  propofed  from  its  grati- 
fication, as  well  as  into  that  exquifite  diftrefs 
which  is  feared  from  its  difappointment.  It 
interefts  us  not  as  a  paflion,  but  as  a  iituation 
that  gives  occafion  to  other  paffions  which 
interefts  us ;  to  hope,  to  fear,  and  to  diftrefs 
of  every  kind  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  a  de- 
fcription  of  a  fea  voyage,  it  is  not  the  hunger 
which  interefts  us,  but  the  diftrefs  [which 
that  hunger  occafions.  Though  we  do  not 
properly  enter  into  the  attachment  of  the  lo- 
ver, we  readily  go  along  with  thofe  expecta- 
tions of  romantic  happinefs  which  he  derives 

from 
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acquired,  though  »'  f^j  itM  for  the 

to  be  per^  4ft*fed  with  in- 

little  fy  m  'I  riolcjpcc  Qf  defire; 

°^  ma  MlM     ^i/^ictl  *°  ^°Pe  to  find 

cular  J5  #  ^J^l^io^  °f  t^gt  paffion  which 

paff  ^5       ^,c  to  itfelf  the  idea  of 

be  ^*a  ^Jj  finjiquillity  and  retirement 

■fTthe  ttWder,  and  the  paf- 

tjtfces  /b  much  pleafure  in 

_>!Uie  what  the  poets  defcribe 

\^ate  Iflands,  a  life  of  friendfhip* 

j^thei0^j  repo&i  fre6  from  labour,    and 

$**yZfy  &d  from  41  the  turbulent  paffions 

^o^/^eiid  them.      Even   fcenes  of  this 

^^tctcft  us  moft,  when  they  are  painted 

*Jw  as  what  is  hoped,  than  as  what  is  en- 

^je&    The  groflhefs  of  that  paffion,  which 

rtixes  w*ck  ^  *8'  Per^aps,  the  foundation 

of  love,  difappears  when  its  gratification  is- 

fax  off  and  at  a.  diftance  ;    but   renders  the 

•whole  offenfive,  when  defcribed  as  what  is 

Immediately  poflefled.     The  happy   pafiion, 

upon  this  account,  interefis  us  much  lefs  than 

the  fearful  and  the  melancholy.     We  tremble 

for  whatever  can  difappoint  fuch  natural  and 

agreeable  hopes  :  and  thus  enter  into  all  the 

anxiety,  and  concern,  and  diftrefs  of  the  lo- 

¥er. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  fome  modern  tra- 
gedies and  romances,  this  pafiion  appears  fd 
wonderfully  interefting.  It  is  not  ib  much 
the  love  of  Caftalio  and  JVf  onimia  which  attaches 
jus  in  the  Orphan,  as  the  diftrefs  which  that 

love 
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love  occasions.  The  author  who  fhould  in- 
troduce two  lovers,  in  a  fcene  of  perfect  fecu- 
rity,  exprefling  their  mutual  fondnefs  for  one 
another,  would  excite  laughter,  and  not  fym- 
pathy.  If  a  fcene  of  this  kind  is  ever  admitted 
into  a  tragedy,  it  is  always,  in  fome  meafure, 
improper,  and  is  endured,  not  from  any  fym- 
pathy  with  the  paffion  that  is  exprefled  in  it, 
but  from  concern  for  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  audience  forefee  that 
its  gratification  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

The  referve  which  the  laws  of  fociety  im- 
pofe  upon  the  fair  fex,  with  regard  to  this 
weaknefe,  renders  it  more  peculiarly  diftreff- 
ful  in  them,  and,  upon  that  very  account, 
more  deeply  interefting.  We  are  charmed 
with  the  love  of  Phaedra,  as  it  is  exprefled  in 
the  French  tragedy  of  that  name,  not  with- 
ftanding  all  the-extravagance  and  guilt  which 
.  attend  it  That  very  extravagance  and  guilt 
may  be  faid*  in  fome  meafure,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  us.  Her  fear,  her  fhame,  her 
ftmorfe,  her  horror,  her  defpair,  become 
thereby  more  natural  and  interefting.  All  the 
Secondary  paflions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call 
them  fo,  which  arifc  from  the  fituation  of 
love,  become  fteceflarily  more  furious  and 
violent :  and  it  is  with  thefe  fecondary  paf- 
iions  only  that  we  can  properly  be  faid  to 
fympathize. 

Of  all  the  paflions,  however,  which  are 
fo  extravagantly  difproportioned  to  the  va- 
lue of  their  objedts,  love  is  the  only  one  that 
appears,  evea  to  the  weakeft  minds,  to  have 
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any  thing  in  it  that  is  cither  graceful  or  agree-* 
able.  In  itfelf,  firft  of  all,  though  it  may 
be  ridiculous,  it  is  not  naturally  odious ;  aad 
though  its  confequcnceS  are  often  fatal  and 
dreadful,  its  intentions  are  feldom  mifchievous. 
And  then,  though  there  is  little  propriety  in 
the  paffion  itfelf,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  fome 
of  thofe  which  always  accompany  it.  There 
is  in  love  a  ftrong  mixture  of  humanity,  gene-* 
rofity,  kindnefs,  friendfhip,  efteem ;  paffions 
with  which,  of  all  others,  for  reafoos  which 
fhall  be  explained  immediately,  we  have  the 
greateft  propensity  to  fympathize,  even  not-* 
withftandi  ng  we  are  fenfible  that  they  are,  ia 
fome  meafure,  excefiive  The  Sympathy  which 
we  feel  with  them,  renders  the  paffion  which 
they  accompany  ltefs  difagreeable,  and  fap* 
ports  it  in  our  imagination,  notwithstanding 
all  the  vices  which  commonly  go  along  with 
it ;  though  in  the  on£  fex  it  neceflarily  leads  to 
the  laft  ruin  and  infamy  ;  and  though  in  the 
other,  where  it  is  apprehended  to  be  leaft  fe+ 
tal,  h  is  almoft  always  attended  with  an  ia^ 
capacity  for  labour,  a  negledt  of  duty,  a  con* 
tempt  of  fame,  and  even  of  common  repur 
tat  ion.  Notwithftandrng  all  this,  the  degree 
of  fenfibility  and  generonty  With  which  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  accompanied,  renders  it  to 
many  the  objeft  ofvartity,  and  they  are  fbn£ 
of  appearing  capable  of  feeling  what  would  dc* 
them  no  honour  if  they  had  really  felt  it. 

It  is  for  a  reafon  of  the  fame  kind;  that  9 
certain  rekrve  is  neceflary  when  we  talk  of 
our  own  friends,  our  own  ftudies,  ourow« 

profeffioiiSv 
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profeffions*  All  thefe  are  obje&s  which  w$ 
cann<?t  expert  fhouldL  intereft  our  companions 
in  the  fame  degree  in  which  they  iotereft  us. 
And  }tis  for  Want  of  this  refefve,  that  the 
pne  half  of  mankind  make  bad  company  to 
the  other-  A  philoibpker  is  company  to  a 
phjJoiJQpher  only j  the  njeiriber  of  a  club,  to 
hit  own  little  knot  of  companions* 


C  ft  A  P.    III. 

Qf  the  unfocrial  fiajjtons. 

TEfERE  h  another  fet  of  paffiqnsi 
^hich  though  derive4  from  the  imagi- 
JWtIon>.  yet  before  we.  can  enter  into  theri\, 
or  regard  tb^  as  graceful  or  becomings  mqft 
always  tie  brought  down  to  a  pitcli  rauch  lowet 
tb^a  that  to  which  undifciplined  n&tgre  would 
raife  them.  Thefe  are  hatred  and  fefentment> 
with  all  tfy^ir  different  modificatjoris.  Witfc 
Regard  to  all  fuch  paffions,  our  fympathy  is 
diyuled  between  the  perfori  who  feels  them 
^tnd  the  perfon  who  is  the  objett  of  them. 
The  interefts  of  thefe  two  are  dire&ly  oppo- 
se,. What  our  fympathy  with  the  perfbn 
Who  f<?el$  them  would  prompt  us  to  wifli  for, 
our  fellow-feeling  with  the  other  would  lead 
U$  tb  feaf.  As  Jthey  are  both  men,  we  are 
coiicerne4  for  both,  arid  oiir  fear  for  what 
the  one  may  fuffer,  damps  our  refentment  for 
what  the*  Other  has  buffered.  Our  fympathy, 
E  %  thereforev 
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therefore,  with  the  man  who  has  received  the 
provocation,  necefTarily  falls  fiiort  of  the  paf- 
(ion  which  naturally  animates  him,  not  only 
upon  account  of  thofe  general  caufes  which 
render  all  fympathetic  paflions  inferior  to 
fhe  original  ones,  but  upon  account  of  that 
particular  caufe  which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  our 
oppofite  fympathy  with  another  perfon.  Be- 
fore refentment,  therefore,  can  become  grace- 
ful and  agreeable,  it  muft  be  more  humbled 
and  brought  down  below  that  pitch  to  which 
it  would  naturally  rife,  than  almoft  any  other 
paflion. 

Mankind,  at  the  fame  time,  have  a  very 
ftrong  fenfe  of  the  injuries  that  are  done  to 
another.  The  villain,'  in  a  tragedy  or  ro- 
mance, is  as  much  the  objedfc  of  our  indigna- 
tion, as  the  hero  is  that  of  our  fympathy  and 
affedtion.  We  deteft  Iago  as  much  as  we 
efteefn  Othello ;  and  delight  as  much  in  the 
punifhment  of  the  one,  as  we  are  grieved  at 
the  diftrefs  of  the  other.  But  though  man- 
kind have  fo  ftrong  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
injuries  that  are  done  to  their  brethren,  they 
do  not  always  refent  them  the  more  that  the 
fufFerer  appears  to  refent  them.  Upon  moft 
occafions,  the  greater  his  patience,  his  mild- 
nefs,  his  humanity,  provided  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  wants  fpirit,  or  that  fear  was  the. 
motive  of  hrs  forbearance,  the  higher  the  re- 
fentment againft  the  perfon  who  injured  him. 
The  amiablenefs  of  the  character  exafperates 
their  fenfe  of  the  atrocity  of  the  injury. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  paflions,  however,  are  regarded  as 
neceffary  parts  of  the  charaftcr  of  human  na- 
ture. A  perfon  becomes  contemptible  who 
tamely  fits  ftill,  and  fubmits  to  infults,  withr 
out  attempting  either  to  repel  or  to  revenge 
them.  We  cannot  enter  into  his  indifference 
and  infenfibility  :  we  call  his  behaviour  meanr 
fpirit  dnefs,  and  are  as  really  provoked  by  it^ 
as  by  the  infolence  of  his  adverfary.  Even  the 
mob  are  enraged  to  fee  any  man  fubmit  pa- 
tiently to  affronts  and  ill  ufage.  They  defire 
to  :ee  this  infolence  refented,  and  refented  by 
the  perfon  who  fuffers  from  it.  They  cry  to 
him  with  fury,  to  defend,  or  to  revenge  him- 
felf.  If  his  indignation  roufes  at  laft,  they 
heartily  applaud,  and  fympathife  with  it.  It 
enlivens  their  own  indignation  againft  his 
enemy*  whom  they  rejoifce  to  fee  him  attack 
in  turn,  and  are  as  really  gratified  by  his  re- 
venge, provided  it  is  not  immoderate,  as  if 
the  injury  had  been  done  to  themfelyes. 

But  though  the  utility  of  thofe  paflions  to 
the  individual,  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to 
infult  or  injure  him,  be.  acknowledged  -3  and 
though  their  utility  to  the  publick,  as  the 
guardians  of  juftice,  and  of  the  equality  of  its 
adminiftration,  be  not  lefs  considerable,  as 
fhall  be  (hewn  hereafter;  yet  there  is  ftill 
fomething  difagreeable  in  the  paflions  them- 
felyes, which  makes  the  appearance  of  them 
in  other  men  th^  natural  objedt  of  our  aver- 
sion. The  expreftion  of  anger  towards  aqy 
body  prefent,  if  it  exceeds. a  bare  intimation 
that  we  are  fenfible  of  his  ill  ufage,  ig 're* 
E  3  gpcd&d 
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garded  not  only  as  an  infult  to  that  particular 
perfon,  but  as  a  rudenefs  to  the  whole  com* 
pany.     Refpedt  for  them  ought  to  have  ffc- 
ftrained   us  from  giving  way  to  fo  boffierolA 
and  ofFenfive  an  emotiofi.  It  is  the  remote  effc&fc 
of  thefe  paflions  which  are  agreeable;  the  im* 
mediateefFe&s  are  mifchief  to  the  perfon  agairift 
whom  they  are  dire&ed.     But  it  is  the  inv. 
mediate,  and  not  the  remote  effe&s  of  bbjefi* 
•which  fender  them  agreeable  or  difafgffeeabtfe 
to   the   imagination.     A   -prifon  is   cetfomtf 
more  ufeful  to  the  publick  than  a  palacte  $  aftd 
the  perfon  who  founds  the  one  is  generally 
tfiredted  by  a  much  jufter  fr  rrit  of  patii6tifi*i> 
that  he  Who  builds  the  other.     But  the  ito* 
mediate  effedts  of  a  prifon,  the  confitietweri^ 
xA  the  wretches  fhut  up  in  it,  are  difagreeablfc* 
*ndthe  imagination  either  does  not  take  tiiiste 
to  trace  out  the  remote  ones,  or  fees  rfieth  fc* 
too1  great  a  diflance  to  fee  much  aflfe<5ted  b£  ! 
them.     A  prifon,  therefore,  will  always  bfc 
a  difagreeable  objedt ;  arid  the  fitter  it  is  for 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  Was  intended,  it  ^tH  * 
fee  the  more  fo.     A  palace,  on  the  contrary, 
will  always  be  agreeable  5  yet  its  retnote  «- 
fe&s  may  often  Le  inconvenient  to  the  pfib-. 
lick.     It  may  ferve  to  promote  luxury,  atifi 
jfet  the  example  of  the  diffolution  of  mannefs. 
Its  immediate  effe&s,   however,    the  conVfe-*- 
piency,  the  pleafure    and   the  gaiety  cff^fcte 
people  who  live  in  it,  being  all  agreeable,  liati 
fuggefting  to  the  i mag  nation  athpufand  agWfe- 
abli?  }deas,  that  faculty  generally  fefts  u|>8& 
^hem,  and  feldom  -goes  farther  in  tracing  H\ 

jnpre 
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more  diftant  confequences.     Trophies  of  the 
iftftruments  of  mulick  or  of  agriculture,  imi- 
tated in  painting  or  in  ftucco,  make  a  com- 
mon and  an  agreeable  ornament  of  our  halls 
and   dining-rooms.     A   trophy  of  the  fame 
Jcind,  compolcd  of  the  inftruments  of   fur- 
gery^    of  difle&ing,    and  amputation-knives ; 
of  faws  for  cutting  the  bones,  of  trepanning 
inftraments,  &c.  would  be  abfurd  and  shock- 
ing     Inftruments  of  furgery,    however,    are 
always  more   finely  polifhed,    and   generally 
more  niceiy  adapted  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  than  inftruments  of  agri- 
culture.    The  remote  effe&s  of  them  too,  the 
iieakh  of  the  patient,  is  agreeable ;  yet  as  the 
immediate  efFedt  of  them  is  pain  and  fuffer- 
JAg,  the  fight  of  them  always  difpleafes  us. 
Jnftrutpents  of  war  are  agreeable,  though  their 
^mediate  effect  may  fecm  to  be  in  the  fame 
^  manner  pain  and  fuffering.     But   then  it  is 
jhe  pain  and  fuffering  of  our  enemies,  with 
whom  we  have  ■  no  fympathy.     With  regard 
$o  us,  they  are  immediately  connected  with 
{he  agreeable  ideas  of  courage,  vi&ory,  and 
honour.      They    arc    theqifelves,    therefore, 
iuppofed  to  make  one  of  the  nobleft  parts  of 
drefs,  and  the  imitation  of  them  one  of  the 
£neft  ornaments  of  architecture.     It   is  the 
lame  cafe  with  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  The 
ancient  ftoics  were. of  opinion,  that  as  the 
world  was  governed  by  the  all-ruling  providence 
of  a  wife,  powerful,  and  good  God,  every  fingle 
£veftt  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  making  a  ne- 
feflary  part  of  the  plan,  of  the  univerfe,  and 
E  4  as 
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as  tending  to  promote  the  general  order  and 
happinefs  of  the  whole :  that  the  vices  and 
follies  of  mankind,  therefore,  made  as  necc£- 
fary  a  part  of  this  plan  as  their  wifdom  or  their 
virtue;  and  by  that  eternal  art  which  educes 
good  from  ill,  were  made  to  tend  equally  to 
the  profperity  and  perfe&ion  of  the  great 
fyftem  of  nature.  No  fpeculation  of  this 
kind,  however,  how  deeply  foever  it  might 
be  rooted  in  the  mind,  could  diminish  our 
natural  abhorrence  for  vice,  whofe  immediate 
efFedts  arc  fo  deftru&ive,  and  whofe  remote 
ones  are  too  diftant  to  be  traced  by  the  ima- 
gination. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  thofe  paflions  we 
have  been  juft  now  confidering.  Their  im- 
mediate effe&s  arc  fo  difagreeable,  that  even 
when  they  are  moft  juftly  provoked,  there  is 
ftill  fomething  about  them  which  difgufts  us. 
Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  only  paffions  of  '1 
which  the  expreflions,  as  I  formerly  obferved, 
do  not  difpofe  and  prepare  us  to  fympathize 
with  them,  before  we  are  informed  of  the 
caufe  which  excites  them.  The  plaintive 
voice  of  mifery,  when  heard  at  a  diftance, 
will  not  allow  us  to  be  indifferent  about  the 
perfon  from  whom  it  comes.  As  foon  as  it 
ftrikes  our  ear,  it  interefts  us  in  his  fortune, 
and,  if  continued,  force  us  almoft  involunta- 
rily to  fly  to  his  affiflance.  The  fight  of  a  fmil* 
ing  countenance,  in  the  fame  manner,  ele* 
vates  even  the  pen  five  into  that  gay  and  airy 
mood,  which  difpofes  him  to  fympathize 
with,  and  fhare  the  joy  which  it  expreffesj 

2  and 
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and  he  feels  his  heart,  which  with  thought 
and  care  was  before  that  fhrunk  and  depret* 
fed,  inftantly  expanded  and  elated.     But  it  is 
quite  otherwife  with  the  expreffions  of  hatred 
and  refentment.     The  hoarfe,  boifterous,  and 
difcordant  voice  of  anger,  when  heard  at  a 
diftance,  infpires  us  either  with  fear  or  aver- 
fion.     We  do  not  fly  towards  it,  as  to  one 
who  cries  out  with  pain  and  agony.     Women, 
and  men  of  weak  nerves,   tremble  and  are 
overcome   with   fear,    though   fenfible   that 
themfclves  are  not  the  objefts  of  theanger.  They 
conceive  fear,    however,   by  putting   them- 
fclves in  the  lituation  of  the  perfon  who  is  fo. 
Even  thofe  of  ftouter  hearts  are  diflurbedj 
not  indeed  enough  to  make  them  afraid,  but 
enough  to   make  them  angry;  for  anger  is 
the  paffion  which  they  would  feel  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  other  perfon.     It  is  the  fame  cafe 
with  hatred;     Mere  expreflions  of  fpite  in- 
spire it  againft  no  body,  but  the  man  who 
ufcs  them.    Both  thefe  paflions  are  by  nature 
the  objedts  of  our  averfion.   Their  difagreeable 
and  boifterous  appearance  never  excites,  never 
prepares,  and  often  difturbs  our  fympathy. 
Grief  does  not  more  powerfully  engage  and 
attraft  us  to  the  perfon  in  whom  we  obferve 
it,  than  thefe,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
caufe,  difguft  and  detach  us  from  him.     It 
was,  it  feems,  the  intention  of  nature,  that 
thofe  rougher  and  more  unamiable  emotions, 
which  drive  men  from  one  another,  fhould 
be  lefs  eafily  and  more  rarely  communicated. 

When 
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When  tnuiic  imitates  the  modulations  <of 
gri&f  or  joy,  it  either  a&ually  inspires  us  with 
thofe  paflions,  or  at  leaft  puts  us  in  the  mood 
which   difpofes  us  to  conceive   them.     But 
when  it  imitates  the  notes  of  anger,  it  in- 
spires us  with  fear.     Joy,  grief,  love,  admi- 
ration,  devotion,    are   all  of  them  paflions 
which  are  naturally  mufical.     Their  natural 
tones  are  all  foft,  clear,  and  melodious  >  and 
they  naturally  exprefs  themfelves  in  period* 
which   are  diftinguiflied  by  regular   paufes> 
and  which  upon  that  account  are  raiily  adapt- 
ed to  the  regular  returns  of  the  correspondent 
airs  of  3  tune.     The  voice  of  anger,  on  tbfc 
contrary,  and  of  all  the  paflions  which  are  okift 
to  it,  is  harfh  and  difcordant.    Ite  periods  toe 
are  all  irregular,  fometimes  very  long,  and  fome* 
times  very  ihortt   and  diflinguifhed  by  «q  re- 
gular paufes.     It  is  with  difficulty,  therefore, 
that  mufic  can  imitate  any  of  thofe  paffions  j 
and  the  mafic  which  does  imitate  them  is  not 
the  mpft  agreeable.     A  whole  entertainment 
may  confift,  without  any  impropriety*  of  the 
imitation  of  the  focial  and  agreeable  paflions, 
It  would  be  a  ftrange  entertainment  which 
confifted  altogether  of  the  imitations  of  hatred 
and  refentment. 

.  If  thofe  paflions  are  di&greeable  to  the  fpec* 
tator,  they  are  not  lefs  fo  to  the  perfon  who 
feels  them.  Hatred  and  anger  are  the  greateft 
poifon  to  the  happinefs  of  a  good  mind.  There 
is,  in  the  very  feeling  of  thofe  paflions,  fome* 
thing  harfla,  jarring>    and  convulfive,  fomer 

thing 
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thing  that  tears  and  diftratSh  ttoe  bfeaft,  aroi 
is  altogether  deftm&ive  of  that  compofure  audi 
tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  fo  aeceffary  ti» 
happinefs-,  md  which  is  beft  promoted  by 
$he  contrary  paflions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
}t  is  not  the  value  of  what  they  lofe  hy  thfc 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  thofe  they  live  with}, 
which  the  generous  and  humane  are  moil  apt 
to. regret.  Whatever  they  may  have  loft^ 
they  can  generally  be  very  happy  without  it. 
What  moft  difturbs  them  is  the  idea  of  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude  exefcifed  towards  them- 
selves; aqd  the  difcordant  and  difagreeable 
paflions  which  this  excites,  conftituteja,  in 
their  qwn  opinion,  the  chief  part  of  the  in-? 
juiy  which  they  fuffer. 

MOW  many  things  are  requisite  to  tender 
the  gratification  of  refentment  compleatly 
agreeable,  affd  to  stake  the  fpe6fcator  tho- 
roughly fympathiie  with  our  revenge?  Thfc 
provocation  muft  firft  of  all  be  fuch  that  we 
fhould  hecotine  contemptible,  and  be  expofed 
to  jpefrpetual  infults,  if  we  did  not,  in  fome 
meafure,  referit  it.  Smaller  offences  are  al- 
ways better  neglected ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
more  defpicable  than  that  froward  and  cap- 
tious humour  which  takes  fire  upon  every 
flight  occafion  of  quarrel.  We  fhould  refent 
more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  propriety- of  refent- 
pient,  from  a  fenfe  that  mankind  expedl  and 
require  it  of  us,  than  becaufe  we  feel  in  our-? 
fclves  the  furies  of  that  difagrecable  paffion. 
There  is  no  paffion,  of  which  the  human 
inind 'is  capable,  concerning  whole  juftnefc 

we 
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we  ought  to  be  fo  doubtful,  concerning  whofc 
indulgence  we  ought  fo  carefully  to  confult 
our  natural  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  fo  diligently 
to  confider  what  will  be  the  fentiments  of  the 
cool,  and  impartial  fpedfcator.  Magnanimity, 
or  a  regard  to  maintain  our  own  rank  and  dig- 
nity in  fociety,  is  the  only  motive  which  can 
ennoble  the  expreflions  of  this  difagreeable  paf- 
fion.  This  motive  mull:  characterize  our 
whole  ftile  and  deportment.  Thefe  muft  be 
plain,  open,  and  direct  j  determined  without 
pofitivenefs,  and  elevated  without  infolence  ; 
not  only  free  from  petulance  and  low  fcur^ 
rility,  but  generous,  candid,  and  full  of  all 
proper  regards,  even  for  the  perfon  who  has 
offended  us.  It  mud  appear,  in  ftiort,  fronj 
our  whole  manner,  without  our  labouring 
afFedtcdly  to  exprefs  it,  that  paflion  has  not 
extinguifhed  our  humanity;  and  that  if  we 
yield  to  the  didates  of  revenge,  it  is  with  re* 
ludance,  from  neceffity,  and  in  confequence 
of  great  and  repeated  provocations.  When 
refentment  is  guarded  and  qualified  in  this 
manner,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  even  ge- 
nerous and  noble. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  foetal  paffions. 

AS  it  is  a  divided  fympathy  which  renders 
the  whole  fet  of  paffions  juft  now  men- 
tioned,   upon  moft  occafions,  fo  ungraceful 

and 
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and  difagreeable ;  fo  there  is  another  fet  op- 
pofite  to  thefe,  which  a  redoubled  fympathy 
renders    almoft  always   peculiarly  agreeable 
and  becoming.     Generality,  humanity,  kind- 
nefs,  compaffion,  mutual  friendfhip  and  ef- 
teem,  all  the  fbcial  and  benevolent  affections, 
when  exprefied  in  the  countenance  or  be- 
haVl&ur,  even  towards  thofe  who  are  peculi- 
arly connected  with  ourfelves,  pleafe  the  in- 
ctifFerent  fpe&ator  upon  almoft  every  occafion. 
His  fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  feels  thofe 
paffions,  exadtly  coincides  with  his  concern 
for  the  perfon  who  is  the  objedfc  of  them.  The 
intereft,  which,  as  a  man,  he  is  obliged  to 
take  in  the  happinefs  of  this    laft,   enlivens 
his  fellow-feeling  with  the  fentiments  of  the 
other,  whofe  emotions  are  employed  about 
the  fame  object.     We  have  always,  therefore. 
the  ftrongeft  difpofition  to  fympathife  with 
the  benevolent  affe&ions.     They  appear  in 
every  refpeft  agreeable  to  u«.     We  enter  into 
the  fatisfaftion  both  of  the  perfon  who  feels 
them,  and  of  the  perfon  who  is  the  objedt  of 
them.     For  as  to  be  the  object  of  hatred  and 
indignation  gives  more  pain  than  all  the  evil 
which  a  brave  man  can  fear  from  his  ene- 
mies; fo  there  is  a  fatisfadfcion  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  being  beloved,  which,  to  a  perfon 
of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  happinefs  than  all  the  advantage  which 
he  can  expeft  to  derive  from  it.     What  cha- 
racter is  fo  deteftable  as  that  of  one  who  takes 
pleafure    to    fow   diflention  among  friends, 
and  to  turn  their  mod  tender  love  into  mortal 

hatred  ? 
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hatred?  Yet  wherein  d<?$s  tfc$  atrocity  of 
this  £»  much  labborred  ixiji^ry  conftft  ?  Js  itift 
depriving  them  of  the  frivolous  good  office 
which*  nad  their  friendfhip  continued^  th$£ 
night  have  expeded  from  one  another  2  If;  i# 
w  depriving  theipa  of  that  frienjdfipip  itfelf,.  in 
robbing  thena  of  ea^ch  others  aflfedtionS,  froip 
which  both  derived  So  9wch  fatisfadfciott  $  if 
is  in  disturbing  the  harmony  of  their  hearty 
3»d  putting  sm  end  to  that  happy  comn^cr^ 
which  had  before  fubM^d  bet\yee$  thera^ 
^hefe  afjedions,  that  harmony,  this  com? 
merce,  arc  felt,  not  only  by  the  fender  aj^i 
the  delicate,  but  by  the  *  udeft  vulvar  of  rji^ftt 
kind,  to  be  of  more  importance  to  happiaefj 
than  ajl  the  little  ferviccs  which  could  hp  $^f 
pe&ed  to  flow  from  them. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is,  in  kfelf,  agree? 
able  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it.  It  fooths  ^nd 
compofes  the  brcaft,  feems  tp  favour  the,  vj[faj 
motions,  and  to  promote  the  healthful  ftat$ 
of  the  human  conftitution  ;  and  it  is  rendered 
ftill  more  delightful  by  the  <?onfcioufn$fs  of 
the  gratitude  and  fatisfa&iofl  which  it  muft 
eycite  in  him  who  is  the  objcdt  of  it,  Then! 
mutual  regard  renders  them  happy  in  one 
another,  and  iympathy,  with  this  mutual  rer 
gard,  places  them  agreeable  to  every  othef 
perfon.  With  what  pleasure  do  we  loofc 
Upon  a  &mily,  through  the  whole  of  wUch 
reign  mutual  love  and  efteecu,  where  the  pa- 
rent? 4nd  children  are  companions  for  one  ano- 
ther, without  any  other  difference  than  what 
is  gutd?  by  f^fpedfql  affettfoft  on  the  pge  £d§, 
4  an^ 
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and  kind  indulgence  on  the  other;  where 
freedom  and  fondnefs,  mutual  raillery*  and 
mutual  kindnefs*  {how  that  na  appoiitioa 
of  interests  divides  the  brothers,,  noc  a»ny  rival- 
fhip  of  favour  fets  the  fiftera  at  variance,  and 
where  every  thing  prefente  us  with  the  idea 
of  peace,  chearfulneft,  harmony,  and  con* 
tentment.  On  the  contrary,  how  uneafy  are 
we  made  when  we  go  into,  a  houfe  in  which 
jarring  contention  £ct  one  half  of  thofe  who 
dwell  in  it  againft  die  other;  where  amidft 
affefled  fmoothnefs  and  complaisance*  fafpi- 
cious  looks  and  fudden  darts  of  pa&on  betray 
the  mutual  jealoufics  which  burn  within  them, 
and  which  are  every  moment  ready  to  burft 
out  through  all  the  reftrairtf  s  whfcb  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  company  impofea*  .  .    . , 

Thofe  amiable  paflions,  even  when  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  exceflive,  are  never 
regarded  with  averfipn.  Theie  is  fomething 
agreeable  even  in  the  weaknefs  of  friendfhip 
and  humanity.  The.  too  tender  mother,  the 
too  indulgent  father,  the  too  generous  and  af- 
fectionate friend,  may  fometimes,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  foftnefs  of  their  natures* 
be  looked  upon  with  a  fpecies  of  pity,  ia 
which,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of  love, 
but  can  never  be  regarded  with  hatred  ?Q<i 
averfion,  nor  even  with  contempt,  unlefs  by 
the  mod:  brutal  and  worthlefs  of  mankind* 
It  is  always  with  concern,  with  fytapathy  and 
kindnefs,  that  we  blame  them  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  attachment.  There  is  ft 
hclplcjQaefs  in  the  character  of  extreme  hu- 
manity 
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inanity  which  more  than  any  thing  interefts 
our  pity.  There  is  nothing  in  itfelf  which 
renders  it  either  ungraceful  or  difagreeable. 
We  only  regret  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  world, 
becaufe  the  world  is  unworthy  of  it,  and  be- 
caufc  it  mud:  expofe  the  perfon  who  is  en- 
dowed with  it  as  a  prey  to  the  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  of  infinuating  falfhood,  and  to  a 
thoufand  pains  and  uneafinefies,  which,  of  all 
men,  he  the  leaft  deferves  to  feel,  and  which 
generally  too  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  leaft  ca- 
pable of  fupporting.  It  is  quite  otherwife 
with  hatred  and  refentment.  Too  violent  a 
propenfity  to  thofe  deteftable  paffions,  ren- 
ders a  perfon  the  obje&  of  univerfal  dread  and 
abhorrence,  who,  like  a  wild  beaft,  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  hunted  out  of  all  civil  fociety. 


CHAR    V. 

Of  the  felfijh  paffions. 

BESIDES  thofe  two  oppofite  fets  of 
paffions,  the  focial  and  unfocial,  there 
is  another  which  holds  a  fort  of  middle  place 
between  them  ;  is  never  either  fo  graceful  as 
is  fometimes  the  one  fet,  nor  is  ever  fo  odious 
as  is  fometimes  the  other.  Grief  and  joy, 
when  conceived  upon  account  of  our  own 
private  good  or  bad  fortune,  conftitutc  this 
third  fet  of  paffions.  Even  when  exceffive, 
they  are  never  fo  difagreeable  as  exceffive  ye- 

fcnunent,, 
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fentment,  becaufe  no  oppofite  fympathy  can 
ever  intereft  lis  againft  them  :  and  when  moft 
Suitable  to   th$ir   objects    they  are   never  (o 
agreeable  as  impartial  humanity  and  juft  be- 
nevolence ;    becaufe  no  doable  fympathy  can 
ever  intereft  us  for  them.     There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference  between  grief  arid  joy, 
that  we  are  generally  moft  difpofed  to  fym- 
pathifc  with    fmalL  joys  and   great   forrows. 
Thein.an,  who  by  fpme  fudden  revolution  of 
fortune*  is  lifted  up  all  at  once  into  a  condition 
..of  life,  greatly  abotfe  what  he  had  formerly 
lived  in,  may  be  aflured  that  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  bed  friends  are  not  all  of  them 
;  perfedly  fincere.     An  upftart,  though  of  the 
.greateft  merit,  is  generally  difagreeable,  and 
a  fentioient  of  envy  commonly  prevents  us 
from  heartily  fynipathifing  with  his  joy.     If 
he  has  any  judgment  he  is  fenfible  of  this, 
and  inftead  of  appearing  to  be  elated  with 
his  good  fortune,  he  endeavours,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  fmother  his  joy,  and  keep  down 
-that  elevation  of  mind  with  which  his  new 
circumftaiices  naturally  infpire  him.     He  aF- 
-fedts  the  fame  plainnefs  of  drefs,  and  the  famQ 
.modefty   of  behaviour,   which    became   him 
in  his  former  ftation.     He  redoubles  his  at- 
tention  to   his   old  friends,    and   endeavours 
more  than  ever  to  be  humble,  afliduous,  and 
complaifant.     And  this  is  the^aehaviour  which 
.in  his.fituation  we  moft  approve  of;   becaufe 
we  expedt,  it  feems,  that  he  fhould  have  ftiore 
.fympathy  with  our  envy  and  averfion  to  his 
happinefs,  than  we  have  with  his  hacpinefs. 
F  A         It 
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It  is  feldom  that  with  all  this  he  fucceeds. 
We  fufpeft  the  fincerity  of  his  humility,  and 
he  grows  weary  of  this  conftraint.  In  a  little 
time,  therefore,  he  generally  leaves  all  his- 
old  friends  behind  him,  fome  of  the  meaneft 
of  them  excepted,  who  may,  perhaps,  con* 
defcend  to  become  his  dependents  :  nor  does 
he  always  acquire  any  new  ones  ;  the  pride  of 
his  new  connections  is  as  much  affronted  t£ 
finding  him  their  equal,  as  that  of  his  old 
ones  had  been  by  his  becoming  their  fuperior  : 
and  it  requires  the  moft  obftinate  and  perfever- 
ing  modefty  to  attone  for  this  mortification- 
to  either.  He  generally  grows  weary  too 
_fbon,  and  is  provoked,  by  the  fullen  and  fufpi- 
cious  pride  of  the  one,  and  by  the  faucy  con- 
tempt of  the  other,  to  treat  the  firft  with 
negleft,  and  the  fecond  with  petulance,  till 
at  laft  he  grows  habitually  infolent,  and  for- 
feits the  efteem  of  all.  If  the  chief  part  of 
human  happinefs  arifes  from  the  confcioufhefe 
of  being  beloved,  as  I  believe  if  does,  thofc 
fudden  changes  of  fortune  feldom  contribute 
much  to  happinefs.  He  is  happieft  who  ad- 
vances more  gradually  to  greatnefs,  whom 
the  public  defHnes  to  every  ftep  of  his  perfer- 
ment  long  before  he  arrives  at  it,  in  whom* 
upon  that  account,  when  it  comes,  it  can 
excite  no  extravagant  joy,  and  with  regard  to. 
whom  it  cannot  reafonably  create  either  any 
jealoufy  in  thofe  he  overtakes,  or  any  envy  in 
thofe  he  leaves  behind.  - 

Mankind,  however,  more  readily  fympa- 
thife  with  thofe  fmaller  joys  which  flow  from 
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lefs  important  caufcs.  It  is  decent  to  be 
humble  amidft  great  profperity  ;  but  we  can 
fcarce  exprefs  too  much  fetisfa&ion  in  all  the 
little  occurrences  of  common  life,  in  the 
company  with  which  we  fpent  the  evening 
laft  night,  in  the  entertainment  that  was  fet 
before  us,  in  what  was  faid  and  what  was 
done,  in  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  prefent 
converfation,  and  in  all  thofe  frivolous  nothings 
which  fill  up  the  void  of  human  life.  No- 
thing is-  more  graceful  than  habitual  chear- 
fulnefs,  which  is  always  founded  upon  a  pe- 
culiar reliih  for  all  the  little  pleafures  which 
common  occurrences  afford.  We  readily 
fympathife  with  it :  it  infpires  us  with  the 
fame  joy,  and  makes  every  trifle  turn  up  to  us  in 
the  fame  agreeable  afpeit  in  which  it  prefents 
itfelf  to  the  perfon  endowed  with  this  happy 
difpofition.  Hence  it  is  that  youth,  the  fea* 
fan  of  gaiety,  fo  eafily  engages  jour  affedtibns. 
That  propenfity  to  joy  which  feems  even  to 
animate  the  bloom,  and  to  fparkle  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  and  beauty,  though  in  a  perfon 
of  the  fame  fex,  exalts,  even  the  aged,  to  a 
more  joyous  mood  than  ordinary.  They  for- 
get, for  a  time,  their  infirmities,  and  aban- 
don themfelves  to  thofe  agreeable  ideas  and 
emotions  to  which  they  have  long  been  ftran- 
gers,  but  whicb,  when  the  prefence  of  £q 
much  happinefs  recalls  them  to  their  breaft, 
take  their  place  there,  like  old  acquaintance, 
from  whom  they  anj  forry  to  have  ever  been 
parted,  and  whom  they  embrace  more  hear- 
tily upon  accpunt  of  this  long  feparation. 

F  z  It 
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It  is  quite  other  wife  with  grief.  Small  vex- 
ations excite  no  fympathy,  but  deep  affliftion 
calls  forth  the  greateft.  The  man  who  is 
made  uneafy  by  every  little  difagreeable  in- 

;  cident,  who  is  hurt  if  either  the  cook  or  the 
butler  have  failed  in  the  leaft  article  of  their 
duty,  who  feels  every  defedt  in  the  high  eft 
ceremonial  of  politenefs,  whether  it  be  fhewn 
to  himfelf  or  to  any  other  perfbn,  who  takes 
it  amifs  that  his  intimate  friend  did  not  bid 
him  good-morrow  when  they  met  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  that  his  brother  hummed,  a  tune 
all  the  time  he  himfelf  was  telling  a  ftory  ; 
who  is  put  out  of  humour  by  the  badnefs  of 
the  weather  when  in  the  country,  by  the 
badnefs  of  the  roads  when  upon  a  journey, 
and  by.  the  want  of  company,  and  dullnefs  of 
all  public  diverfions  when  in  town ;  fuch  a 
perfon,  I  fay,  though  he  (hould  have  fome 
reafon,  will  feldom  meet  with  much  fympathy, 
Joy  is  a  pleafant  emotion,  and  we  gladly  aban- 
don ourfelves  to  it  upon  the  flighteft  occafion. 
We  readily,  therefore,  fympathife  with  it  in 
others,  whenever  we  are  not  prejudiced  by 
envy.  But  grief  is  painful,  and  the  mind, 
even  when  it  is  our  own  misfortune,  natu- 
rally refifts  and  recoils  from  it.  We  would 
endeavour  either  not  to  conceive  it  at  all,  oc 
to  (hake  it  off  as  foon  as  we  have  conceived  it. 

.  Ou*  averfion  to  grief  will  not,  indeed,  always 
hinder  us  from  conceiving  it  in  our  own  cafe 
upon  very  trifling  occafions,  but  it  conftandy 
prevents  us  from  fympathifing  with  it  in  others 
whep  excited  by  the  like  frivolous  caufes  :  for 

our 


t 
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our  fympathetic  paffions  are  always  le&  irre- 
fiftible  than  our  original  ones.  There  is%. 
befides,  a  malice  in  mankind,  which  not  only. 
prevents  all  fympathy  with  little  uneafineiTcs, 
but  renders  them  in  fome  meafure  diverting. 
Hence  the  delight  which  we  all  take  in  rail- 
lery, and  in  the  fmall  vexation  which  we 
obferve  in  our  companion,  when  he  is  pufhed, 
and  urged,  and  teafed  upon  all  fides.  Men 
of  the  mod  ordinary  good-breeding  diflemble 
the  pain  which  any  little  incident  m<ay  give 
them;  and  thofe  who  are  more  thoroughly 
formed  to  fociety,  turn,  of  their  own  accord, 
all  fuch  incidents  into  raillery,  as  they  know 
their  companions  will  do  for  them.  The  ha- 
bit which  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  world,  has 
acquired  of  confidering  how  every  thing  that 
concerns  himfelf  will  appear  to  others,  makes 
thofe  frivolous  calamities  turn  up  in  the  fame 
ridiculous  light  to  him,  in  which  he  knows 
they  will  certainly  be  confidered  by  them. 

Our  fympathy,  on  the  contrary,  with  deep 
diftrefs,  is  very  ftrong  and  very  fincere.  It  is 
unnecefTary  to  give  an  inftance.  We  weep 
even  at  the  feigned  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy. 
If  y#u  labour,  therefore,  under  any  fignal 
calamity,  if  by  fome  extraordinary  misfortune 
you  are  fallen  into  poverty,  into  difeafes,  into 
difgrace  and  difappointment ;  even  though 
your  own  fault  may  have  been,  in  part,  the 
occafion,  yet  you  may  generally  depend  upon 
the  fincereft  fympathy  of  all  your  friends, 
.  and,  3$  far  as  intereft  and  honour  will  permit, 

F  3  upon 
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upon  their  kindeft  affiftance  too.  But  if  you*" 
misfortune  is  not  of  this  dreadful  kind,  if 
you  have  only  been  a  little  baulked  in  your 
ambition,  if  you  have  only  been  jilted  by 
your  miftrefs,  or  are  only  hen-pecked  by  your 
wife,  lay  your  account  with  the  raillery  qF  a!| 
your  acquaintance. 


S  £  C« 
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SECTION     III. 

Of  the  effedis  of  profperky  and  adverfity  upoa 
the  judgment  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  adtion  ;  and  why  it  is  more 
eafy  to  obtain  their  approbation  in  the  one 
ftate  than  in  the  other. 


CHAP.    L 

tfhat  though  our  fympathy  withforrow  h  gene- 
rally a  more  lively  fenfation  than  our  fympa* 
thy  with  joy,  it  commonly  falls  much  more 
Jhort  of  the  violence  of  what  is  naturally  felt 
by  the  perfon  principally  concerned. 

y""X  U  R  fympathy  with  forrow,  though 
\^/  not  more  real,  has  been  more  taken 
notice  of  than  our  fympathy  with  joy.  The 
word  fympathy,  in  its  moft  proper  and  pri- 
mitive fignification,  denotes  our  fellow-feel- 
ing with  the  fufferings,  not  that  with  the  en- 
joyments, of  others.  A  late  ingenious  and 
fubtile  philofopher  thought  it  neceflary  to 
prove,  by  arguments,  that  we  had  a  real  lym- 
pathy  with  joy,  and  that  congratulation  was  a 
principle  of  human  nature.  No-body,  I  be- 
lieve* ever  thought  it  neceflary  to  prove  that 
companion  was  fuch. 

F  4  Firft 
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Firft  of  all,  our  fympathy  with  forrow  is* 
in  fome  fenfe,  more  univerfal  than  that  with 
joy.  Tfro.ugh  forrow  is  excefliye,  we  may 
ftill  have  fome  fellow-feeling  with  it.  What 
we  feel  does  not,  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  amount 
to  that  compleat  fympathy,  to  that  perfedfc 
harmony  and  correfpondence  of  fentiments 
which  conftitutes  approbation.  We  do  not 
weep,  and  exclaim,  and  lament,  with  the 
fuffcrer.  We  are  fenlible,  on  the  contrary, 
of  his  weaknefs  and  of  the  extravagance  of  his 
paflion,  and  yet  often  feel  a  very  fenfible 
concern  upon  his  account.  But  if  we  do  not 
intirely  enter  into,  and  go  along  with,  the 
joy  of  another,  we  have  no  fort  of  regard  or 
fellow-feeling  for  it.  The  m^n  who  fkips 
and  dances  about  with  that  intemperate  and 
fenfelefs  jov  which  we  cannot  accompany  him 
in,  is  theobjedtof  our  contempt  and  indignation. 

Pain  beiides,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is§ 
a  more  pungent  fenfation  than  pleafure,  an$ 
our  fympathy  with  pain,  though  it  falls 
greatly  fliort  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the 
fufferer,  is  generally  a  more  lively  and  dif- 
tinft  perception  than  our  fympathy  with  plea- 
fure, though  this  laft  often  approaches  more 
pearly,  as  1  fhall  /how  immediately,  to  the 
natural  vivacity  of  the  original  paflion. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  we  often  flruggle 
to  keep  down  our  fympathy  with  the  fonow 
of  others.  Whenever  we  are  not  under  the 
pbferyation  of  the  fufferer,  we  endeavour,  for 
pur  own  fake,  "to  fupprefs  it  as  rquch  as  we 
fan,  and  we  arc  not  always  fuccefsful.  "  Th« 

oopofition 
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oppofition  which  we  make  to  it,  and  the  re- 
luctance with  which  we  yield  to  it,  neceflfa- 
rily  oblige  us  to  take  more  particular  notice 
of  it.  But  we  never  have  occafion  to  make 
this  oppofition  to  our  fympathy  with  joy. 
If  there  is  any  envy  in  the  cafe,  we  never  feel 
the  leaft  propenfity  towards  it ;  and  if  there 
is  none,  we  give  way  to  it  without  any  re- 
luctance. On  the  contrary,  as  we  are  always 
afhamed  of  our  own  envy,  we  often  pretend, 
and  fometimes  really  wifti  to  fympathife  with 
the  joy  of  others,  when  by  that  difagreeable 
fentiment  we  are  difqualified  from  doing  fo.  We 
are  glad,  we  fay,  on  account  of  our  neigh- 
bour's good  fortune,  when  in  our  hearts,  per- 
haps, we  are  really  forry.  We  often  feel  a 
fympathy  with  forrow  when  we  would  wifh 
to  be  rid  of  it ;  and  we  often  mifs  that  with 
joy  when  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  The 
obvious  obfervation,  therefore,  which  it  na- 
turally falls  in  our  way  to  make,  is  that  our 
propenfity  to  fympathife  with  forrow  muft  be 
very  ftrong,  and  our  inclination  to  fympathife 
with  joy  very  weak. 

Notwithftanding  this  prejudice,  however, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  when  there  is 
no  envy  in  the  cafe,  our  propenfity  to  fym- 
pathife with  joy  is  much  fbonger  than  our 
propenfity  to  fympathife  with  forrow;  and 
that  our  fellow-feeling  for  the  agreeable  emo- 
tion approaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  vi- 
vacity qf  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  peribns 
principally  concerned,  than  that  which  we 
conceive  for  the  painful  one. 

Wc 
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We  have  fome  indulgence  for  that  exceffive 
grief  which  we  cannot  entirely  go  along  with. 
We  know  what  a  prodigious  effort  is  requi- 
site before  the  fuffcrer  can  bring  down  his 
emotions  to.compleat  harmony  and  concord 
with  thofe  of  the  fpe&ator.  Though  he 
fails,  therefore,  we  eafily  pardon  him.  But 
we  have  no  fuch  indulgence  for  the  intempe- 
rance of  joy ;  becaufe  we  are  not  confcious 
that  any  fuch  vaft  effort  is  requifite  to  bring 
it  down  to  what  we  can  entirely  enter  into. 
The  man  who,  under  the  greateft  calamities, 
can  command  his  forrow,  feems  worthy  of 
the  higheft  admiration ;  but  he  who,  in  the 
fulnefs  of  profperity,  can  in  the  fame  manner 
matter  his  joy,  feems  hardly  to  deferve  any 
praife.  We  are  fenfible  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  interval  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the 
other,  between  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the 
perfon  principally  concerned,  and  what  the 
fpe&ator  can  intirely  go  along  with. 

What  can  be  added  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
man  who  is  in  health,  who  is  out  of  debt, 
and  has  a  clear  confidence  ?  To  one  in  this 
jfituation,  all  acccfiions  of  fortune  may  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  be  fuperfluous ;  and  if  he  is 
much  elevated  upon  account  of  them,  it  muft 
be  the  effe&  of  the  moft  frivolou  s  levity.  This 
£tuation,  however,  may  very  well  be  called 
the  natural  and  ordinary  ftate  of  mankind. 
Notwithstanding  the  prefent  mifery  and  de- 
pravity of  the  world,  fo  juflly  lamented,  this 
really  is  the  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  cannot 
find  any  great  difficulty  in  elevating  them- 
felves  to  all  the  joy  which  any  acceffion  to 
this  fituation  can  well  excite  in  their  com- 
panion. 

But  though  little  can  be  added  to  this  ftate, 
touch  may  be  taken  from  it.  Though  be- 
tween this  condition  and  the  higheft  pitch  of 
human  profperity,  the  interval  is  but  a  trifle ; 
between  it  and  the  loweft  depth .  of  mifery 
the  diftance  is  immenfe  and  prodigious.  Ad- 
verfity,  on  this  account,  neceflarily  deprcfles 
the  mind  of  the  fafffcrer  much  more  below  its 
tiatural  ftate,  jhan  profperity  can  elevate  him 
above  it.  The  fpc&ator,  therefore,  muft 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  fympathife  en- 
tirely, and  keep  perfedl  time,  with  his  for- 
tow,  than  thoroughly  to  enter  into  his  joy, 
and  muft  depart  much  further  from  his  own 
natural  and  ordinary  temper  of  mind  in  the 
one  cafe  than  ia  the  otner.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that*  though  our  fympathy  with  for* 
tow  is  often  a  more  pungent  fenfation  than 
our  fympathy  with  joy,  it  always  falls  much 
<more  fliort  of  the  violence  of  what  is  naturally 
felt  by  the  perfon  principally  concerned. 

It  is  agreeable  to  fympathife  with  joy  ;  and 
wherever  envy  does  not  oppofe  it,  our  heart 
abandons  itfelf  with  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
higheft  tranfports  of  that  delightful  fenti- 
ment.  But  it  is  painful  to  go  along  with 
grief,  and  we  always  enter  into  it  with  re- 
2  lu&ancc. 
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lu&ance*.  When  we  attend  to  tfce  repre- 
fentation  of  a  tragedy,  we  ftruggle  againfl 
that  fympathetic  forrow  which  the  entertain- 
ment infpires  as  long  as  we  can,  and  we  give 
way  to  it  at  laft  only  when  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  it :  we  even  then  endeavour  to  cover 
our  concern  from  the  company.  If  we  (tied 
any  tears,  we  carefully  conceal  them,  and 
are  afraid  left  the  fpe&ators,  not  entering  into 
.this  exceflive  tendernefs,  flipuld  regard  it  as 
effeminacy  and  weaknefs.  The  wretch  whole 
misfortunes  call  upon  our  compafljon  feels 
with  what  relu&ance  we  are  likely  to  enter 
into  his  forrow,  and  therefore  propofes  his 
grief  to  us  with  fear  and  hefitation  :  he  even 
fmothers  the  half  of  it,  and  is  ashamed,  upon 
account  of  this  hard- bear  tednefs  of  mankind, 
to  give  vent  to  the  fulnefs  of  his  affiidtiofy 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  me  that  as  I  found  the  fenti-. 
ment  of  approbation,  which  is  always  agreeable,  upoft  . 
fympathy,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  my  fyftem  to  admit  an^ 
difagreeable  fympathy.  I  anfwer,  that  in  the  fentiment  of 
approbation  there  are  two  things  to  be  taken  notice  of  ; 
firft,  the  fympathetic  paflion  of  the  fpeSator  ;  andt  fe- 
condly,  the  emotion  which  arifes  from  his  obferving  this 
perfect  coincidence  between  this  fympathetic  paflion  in 
himfelf,  and  the  original  paflion  in  the  perfon  principally 
^once/ned.  This  laft  emotion,  in  which  the  fentiment 
of  approbation  properly  coniifts,  is  always  agreeable  and 
delightful.  The  other  may  either  be  agreeable  or  difa"- 
greeable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  paflion, 
whofe  features  it  muft  always,  in  fome  meafure,  retain. 
Two  founds,  I  fuppofe,  may,  each  of  them  taken  fingly, 
be  auftere,  and  yet^  if  they  are  perfect  concords,  the 
perception  of  their  harmony  and  coincidence  may  be  agreq- 

It 
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It  is  otherwife  with  the  man  who  riots  in 
joy  and  fuccefs.  Wherever  envy  does  not 
intereft  us  againft  him,  he  expe&s  our  com- 
pleateft  fympathy.  He  does  not  fear,,  there- 
fore, to  enounce  himfelf  with  ftiouts  of  exul- 
tation, in  full  confidence  that  we  are  heartily 
difpofed  to  go  along  with  him. 

Why  fhould  we  be  more  afhamed  to  weep 
than  to  laugh  before  company  ?  We  may  of- 
ten have  as  real  occafion  to  do  the  one  as  to 
do  the  other :  but  we  always  feel  that  the 
fpe&ators  are  more  likely  to  go  along  with 
us  in  the  agreeable,  than  in  the  painful  emo- 
tion. It  is  always  mifcrable  to  complain, 
even  when  we  are  opprefled  by  the  moil 
dreadful  calamities.  But  the  triumph  of  vic- 
tory is  not  always  ungraceful.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, would  often  advife  us  to  bear  our  pro- 
lperity  with  more  moderation ;  becaufe  pru- 
dence would  teach  us  to  avoid  that  envy  which 
this  very  triumph  is,  more  than  any  thing, 
apt  to  excite. 

How  hearty  are  the  acclamations  of  the 
mob,  who  never  bear  any  envy  to  their  fu- 
periors,  at  a  triumph  or  a  public  entry  ?  And 
how  fedate  and  moderate  is  commonly  their 
grief  at  an  execution  ?  Our  forrow  at  a  fune- 
ral generally  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  af- 
fected gravity ;  but  our  mirth  at  a  chriften- 
ing  or  a  marriage,  is  always  from  the  heart, 
and  without  any  affectation.  Upon  thefc, 
and  all  fuch  joyous  occafions,  our  fatisfadtion, 
though  not  fo  durable,  is  often  as  lively  as 
that   of  the  perfons   principally  concerned. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  we  cordially  congratulate  out1 
friends,  which,  however,  to  the  difgrace  of 
human  nature,  we  do  but  feldom,  tneir  joy 
literally  becomes  our  joy :  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  as  happy  as  they  are:  our  heart 
fwells  and  overflows  with  real  pleafure  :  joy 
and  complacency  fparkle  from  our  eye$y  antf 
animate  every  feature  of  our  countenance,  and 
every  gefture  of  our  body. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  condole 
with  our  friends  in  their  afflictions,  how  little 
do  we  feel,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  feel .? 
We  fit  down  by  them,  we  look  at  them,  and 
while  they  relate  to  us  the  circumftanqes  of 
their  misfortune,  we  liften  to  them  with 
gravity  and  attention.  But  while  their  nar- 
ration is  every  moment  interrupted  by  thofe 
natural  burfts  of  pafiion  which  often  feeta 
almoft  to  choak  them  in  the  midft  of  it ;  how 
far  are  the  languid  emotions  of  our  hearts 
from  keeping  time  to  the  tranfports  of  theirs  ? 
We  may  be  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
their  pafiion  is  natural,  and  no  greater  than 
what  we  ourfelves  might  feel  upon  the  like 
occafion.  We  may  even  inwardly  reproach 
ourfelves  'with  our  own  want  of  fenfibility, 
and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  work  ourfelves 
up  into  an  artificial  fympathy,  which,  how- . 
ever,  when  it  is  raifed,  is  always  the  flighted 
and  mod  tranfitory  imaginable  ;  and  gene- 
rally, as.foon  as  we  have  left  the  room,  va- 
nifhes,  and  is  gone  forever.  Nature,  it  feera?, 
when  {he  loaded  us  with  our  own  forrows, 
thought  that  they  were  enough,  and  therefore 

did 
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did  not  command  os  to  take  any  further  (hare 
in  thofe  of  others,  than  what  was  neceffary 
to  prompt  us  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  dull  fenfibility  to 
the  affii&ions  of  others,  that  magnanimity 
amidft  great  diftrefs  appears  always  £0  divinely 
graceful.  His  behaviour  is  genteel  and  agree- 
able who  can  maintain  his  chearfulnefs  amidft 
a  number  of  frivolous  difafters.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  he  more  than  mortal  who  can  fup- 
poft  in  the  fame  manner  the  mod  dreadful 
calamities.  We  feel  what  an  immenfe  ef- 
fort is  requifite  to  filence  thofe  violent  emo- 
tions which  naturally  agitate  and  diftraft  thofe 
in  his  fituation.  We  are  amazed  to  find  that 
he  can  command  himfelf  fo  intirely.  His 
firmnefe,  at  the  fame  time,  perfe&Iy  coin- 
cides with  our  infenfibility.  He  makes  no 
demand  upon  us  for  that  more  exquifite  de- 
gree of  fenfibility  which  we  find,  and  which 
we  are  mortified  to  find,  that  we  do  not  pof- 
fefs.  There  is  the  moil  perfect  correfpon- 
dence  between  his  fentiments  and  ours,  and 
on  that  account  the  moft  perfedt  propriety  in 
his  behaviour.  It  is  a  propriety  too,  which* 
from  our  experience  of  the  ufual  weaknefs  of 
human  nature,  we  could  not  reafbnably  have 
expe&ed  he  fhould  be  able  to  maintain.  We 
wonder  with  furprife  and  aftonifhment  at  that 
ilrength  of  mind  which  is  capable  of  fo  no- 
ble and  generous  an  effort.  The  fentiment 
of  compleat  fympathy  and  approbation,  mix- 
ed and  animated  with  wonder  and  furprife, 
conftitutes  what  is  properly  called  admiration* 

as 
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as  has  already  been  more  than  once  taken 
notice  of.  Cato,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
his  enemies,  unable  to  refift  them,  difiiain* 
ing  to  fubmit  to  them,  and  reduced,  by -the 
proud  maxims  of  that  age,  to  the  neceffity 
.of  deftroying  himfelf;  yet  never  flirinking 
irom  his  misfortunes,  never  fupplicating  with 
the  lamentable  voice  of  wretchednefs,  thofe 
miferable  fympathetic  tears  which  we  are  al- 
ways fo  unwilling  to  give ;  but  on  the  con* 
trary,  arming  himfelf  with  manly  fortitude, 
and  the  moment  before  he  executes  his  fatal 
refolution,  giving,  with  his  ufual  tranquillity, 
all  neceffary  orders  for  the  fafety  of  his  friends  ; 
appears  to  Seneca,  that  great  preacher  of  in- 
fenfibility,  a  fpe<9ta*cle  which  even  the  gods 
themfelves  might  behold  with  pleafure  and 
admiration. 

Whenever  we  meet,  in  common  life,  with 
any  examples  of  fuch  heroic  magnanimity,  we 
are  always  extremely  afFedted.  We  are  more 
apt  to  weep  and  fhed  tears  for  fuch  as,  in  this 
manner,  feem  to  feel  nothing  for  themfelves, 
than  for  thofe  who  give  way  to  all  the  weak- 
nefs  of  forrow :  and  in  this  particular  cafe, 
the  fympathetic  grief  of  the  fpe&ator  appears 
to  go  beyond  the  original  paffion  in  the  per- 
fon  principally  concerned.  The  friends  ..of 
Socrates  all  wept  when  he  drank  the  laft  po- 
tion, while  he  himfelf  expreffed  the  gayeft 
and  moft  chearful  tranquillity.  Upon  all 
.  fuch  occafions  the  fpe&ator  makes  no  effort, 
and  has  no  occafion  to  make  any,  in  order  to 
conquer  his  fympathetic  forrow.  He  is  un- 
der 


ider  no  feat  that  it  will  tran(port  him  to  any 
thing  that  is  extravagant  and  improper;  he 
is  rather  pleafcd  wfth  the  fenfibility  of  hi$ 
own  heart,  and  gives  way  to  it  with  com- 
placence   and    felf-approbation.      He  gladly 
,  indulges,    therefore,     the    moft  melancholy 
views  which  can  naturally  occur  t^him,  con- 
cerning the  calamity  of  his  friend,  for  whom, 
perhaps,  he  never  felt  fo  exquifitely  before, 
the  tender  and  tearful  paffion  of  love.     But  it 
is  quite  otherwife  with  the  perfon  principally 
concerned.     He  is  obliged,  ate  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  turn  *way  his  eyes  from  whatever 
is  either  naturally  terrible  or  difagreeable  in  his 
fituation.     Too  ferious  an  attention  to  thofe 
circumftances,  he  fears,  might  make  fo  vio- 
lent an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  could 
no  longer  keep  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration,   or  render  himfelf  the  object  of  the 
tompleat  lympathy  and  approbation  of  the 
ipeaators.     He  fixes  his  thoughts,  therefore, 
Upon  thofe  only  which  are  agreeable,  the  ap- 
jplaufe  and  admiration  which  he  is  about  to 
deferve  by  the  heroic  magnanimity  of  his  be-» 
haviour.     To  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  fy 
noble  and  generous  an  effort,  to  feel  that  ia 
this  dreadful  fituation  he  can  /till  a£t  as  he 
would  defire  to  adt,  animates  and  tranfporta 
him  with  joy,  and  enables  him  to  fupport 
that  triumphant  gaiety  which  feems  to  exult 
in  the  vidory  he  thus  gains  over  his  misfor* 
tunes. 

On  the  contrary,  he  always  appears,  ia 
jfome  cwftfure,  mean  and  defpicable,  who  id 
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funk  in  forrow  and  dejedtion  upon  account  of 
any  calamity  of  his  own.  We  cannot  bring 
durfelves  to  feel  for  him  what  he  feels  for 
himfelf,  and  what,  perhaps,  we  fhould  feel 
for  ourfelvps  if  in  his  fituation :  we,  therefore, 
defpife  him ;  unjuftly,  perhaps,  if  any  fenti- 
ment  could  be  regarded  as  unjuft,  to  which 
we  are  bywature  irrefiftably  determined.  The 
weaknefs  of  forrow  never  appears  irt  any  fe- 
fpedt  agreeable,  except  when  it  arifes  from 
what  we  feel  for  others  more  than  from  what 
we  feel  for  ourfelves.  A  fon,  upon  the  death 
of  an  indulgent  and  refpedtable  fathe^,  may 
give  way  to  it  without  much  blame.  His 
forrow  is  chiefly  founded  upon  a  fort  of  fym- 
pathy  with  his  departed  parent ;  and  we  rea- 
dily enter  into  this  humane  emotion.  But  if 
he  fhould  indulge  the  fame  weaknefs  upon 
account  of  any  misfortune  which  afFe&ed  him- 
felf only,  he  would  no  longer  meet  with  any 
fuch  indulgence.  If  he  fhould  be  reduced 
to  beggary  and  ruin,  if  he  fhould  be  expofed 
to  the  moft  dreadful  dangers,  if  he  fhould 
even  be  led  out  to  a  public  execution,  and 
there  fhed  one  fingle  tear  upon  the  fcafFold, 
lie  would  difgrace  himfelf  for  ever  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  gallant  and  generous  part  of 
mankind.  Their  compaflion  for  him,  how- 
ever, would  be  very  ftaofig,  and  very  fincere; 
but  as  it  would  ftill  fall  fhort  of  this  exceffive 
weaknefs,  they  would  have  no  pardon  for  the 
riian  who  could  thus  expofe  himfelf  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  His  behaviour  would  af- 
fc€t  them  with  fhame  rather  than  with  for- 
row 5 


row;  4and  the  difhonour  which  he  had  thus 
brought  upon  himfelf  would  appear  to  them 
the  moft  lamentable  circumftance  iii  his  mis- 
fortune. How  did  it  difgtace  the  memory  of 
{he  intrepid  Duke  b£  Biron,  who  had  fa  often 
braved  death  in  the  field,  that  he  Wept  upon 
the  fcaffold,  when  he  beheld  th6  ftate  to  which 
he  was  fallen,  and  remembered  the  favour  and 
the  glory  from  which  his  own  rafhriefs  had  fa 
unfortunately  thrown  him. 
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Of  the  origin  of am&ition,  and  of  the  diJIinSiioft 
of  ranks. 

IT,  is  becaufe  marx&md  are  difpofed  to 
.  fympatnife  ipore  .entirely  with  our  joy  than 
with  our  forrow,  that  we  make  parade  of 
our  riches,  and  conceal  our  poverty.  No- 
thing is  fo  mortifying  as  to  be  obliged  to  ex- 
pofe  our  diftref$  to  the  view  of  the  public, 
and  to  feel,  that  though  our  fituation  is  open 
to  the  eyes  qf  all  mankind,  no  mortal  con- 
ceives for  us  the  half  of  what  we  fuflfer.  Nay, 
it  is  chiefly  from  this  regard  to  the  fend* 
ments  of  mankind,  that  we  piirfue  riches 
and  avoid  poverty.  For  to  what  purpofe  is 
all  the  toil  and  buftle  of  this  world  r  what  is 
ithe  end  of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  of  power,  and  pfeheminence  ? 
Is  it  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  nature  ?  The 
C  a  wages 
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wages  of  the  meaneft  labourer  can  fupply 
them.  We  fee  that  they  afford  him  food  and 
cloathing,  the  comfort  of  a  hoiife,  and  of  a 
family.  If  we  examine  his  ceconomy  with 
rigor,  we  fhould  find  that  he  fpends  a  great 
part  of  them  upon  conveniences,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  fuperfluities,  and  that,  upon 
extraordinary  occafions,  he  can  give  fomething 
even  to  vanity  and  diftindtion.  What  then  is 
the  caufe  of  our  averfion  to  his  fituation,  and 
why  fhould  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life,  regard  it  as  worfe 
than  death,  to  be  reduced  to  live,  even  with- 
out labour,  upon  the  fame  fimple  fare  with 
him,  to  dwell  tinder  the  fame  lowly  roof, 
and  to  be  cloathed  in  the  fame  humble  attire  ? 
Do  they  imagine  that  their  ftomach  is  better, 
or  their  fleep  founder  in  a  palace  than  ip  a 
cottage  ?  The  contrary  has  been  fo  often,  ob- 
served, and,  indeed,  is  fo  very  obvious,  though 
it  had  never  been  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
body  ignorant  of  it.  From  whence,  theft* 
arifes  that  emulation  which  runs  through  all 
the  different  ranks  of  men,  and  what  are  the 
advantages  which  we  propofe  by  that  great 
purpofe  of  human  Jife  which  we  call  better- 
ing our  condition  ?  To  be  obferved,  to  be 
attended  to,  to  be  taken  notice  of  with  fym- 
pathy,  complacency  and  approbation,  are  dH 
the  advantages  which  we  can  propofe  to  de- 
rive from  it.  It  is  the  vanity,  not  the  eafe, 
©f  the  pleafure,  which  interefts  us.  But  va- 
nity i$  always  founded  upon  the  belief  of  our 
being  the  objedt  of  attention  and  approba* 
3  tion. 
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tion.  The  rich  man  glories  in  his  riches, 
becaufe  he  feels  that  they  naturally  draw  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  that  man- 
kind are  difpofed  to  go  along  with  him  in 
all  thofe  agreeable  emotions  with  which  the 
advantages  of  his  fituation  fo  readily  infpire 
hinj,  At  the  thought  of  this,  his  heart  feems 
to  fwell  and  dilate  itfelf  within  him,  and  he 
is  fonder  of  his  wealth,  upon  this  account, 
than  for  all  the  other  advantages  it  procures 
him.  The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  is 
afhamed  of  his  poverty.  He  feels  that  it 
either  places  him  out  of  the  fight  of  mankind, 
or,  that  if  they  take  any  notice  of  him,  they 
have,  however,  fcarce  any  fellow-feeling  with 
the  mifery  and  diftrefs  which  he  foffers.  He 
is  mortified  upon  both  accounts  -,  for  though 
to  be  overlooked,  and  to  be  difapproved  of,  arc 
things  entirely  different,  y?t  as  obfcurity  co- 
vers us  from  the  daylight  of  honour  and  ap- 
probation, to  feel  that  we  are  taken  no  no- 
tice of,  neceffarily  damps  the  moft  agreeable 
hope,  and  difappoints  the  moft  ardent  defire, 
of  human  nature.  The  poor  man  goes  out 
and  comes  in  unheeded,  and  when  in  the  mid  ft 
of  a  croud  is  in  the  fame  obfcurity  as  if  {hut 
up  in  his  own  hovel.  Thofe  humble  cares 
and  painful  attentions  which  occupy  thofe  in 
his  fituation,  afford  no  amufement  to  the  difli- 
pated  and  the  gay.  They  turn  away  their 
eyes  from  him,  or  if  the  extremity  of  his  dif- 
trefs forces  them  to  look  at  him,  it  is  only  to 
ipurn  ib  difagreeable  an  object  from  among 
fhem.  The  fortunate  and  the  proud  won- 
G  3  d« 
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dcr  at  the  infolencc  of  human  wretchednefs, 
that  it  fhould  dare  to   preferit   itfelf  befor^ 
them,   and  with  the  loathfome  afpeft  of  its 
mifery,  prefume  to  difturb  the  ferenity  of  their 
happinefs.     The  man  of  rank  and  diftindfcion, 
on  the  contrary,  is  obferved  by  all  the  world. 
Every  body  is  eager  to  look  at  him,  arid  to 
conceive,  at  lead  by  fympathy,  that  joy'and 
exultation  with  which  his  circumftances  na- 
turally infpirc  him.     His  anions  are  the  ob- 
jects  of  the   public   care.     Scarce   a  word, 
fcarce  a  gefture,  can  fall  from  him  that  is  al- 
together negledted.     In  a  great  aflembly  he 
is   the  perfoh   upon   whom  all  direct  their 
eyes;  it  is  upon  hini  that  their  paffions  feem 
all  to  wait  with  expedtation,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive that  movement  and  direction  which  he 
fliall  imprefs  upon  them ; l  and  if  his  behavi- 
our is  not  altogether  abfufd,  he  has,  every 
moment,  an  opportunity  of  interefting  tnauf- 
kind,  and  of  rendering  himfelf  the  objedt  of 
the  obfervatidn  and  fellow-feeling  of  every 
body  about  him.     It  is  thi$,  which  riotwith- 
ftanding   the   reftraint   it   impofes,    ftoitwith- 
ftanding  the  lofs  of  liberty  with  which  it  is 
attended,  renders  greatnefs  the  object  of  eiivy^ 
and  cbmpenfates,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind; 
all  that  toil,  all  that  anxiety,  all  thofe  mortifi- 
cations which  muft  be  undergone  in  the  ptu> 
fuit  of  it;    and  what  is  of  yet  mdre'cbnfe- 
quence,  all  that  leifure,  all  that  eafe,  all  that 
tfarelefs  fecurity,  which  are  forfeited  for  fever 
\>y  the  acquifitipnu 
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When  we  confider  the  condition  of  the 
great,  in  thofe  delufive  colours  in  which  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  paint  it,  it  feems  to  be 
almoft  the  abftrad:  idea  of  a  perfect  and  hap- 
py ftate.  It  is  the  very  ftate  which,  in  all 
x)ur  waking  dreams  and  idle  reveries,  we  had 
jfketched  out  to  ourfelves  as  the  final  object 
of  all  our  defires.  We  feel,  therefore,  a  pe- 
culiar fympathy  with  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe 
who  are  in  it.  We  favour  all  their  inclina- 
tions, and  forward  all  their  wifhes.  What 
pity,  we  think,  that  any  thing  fhould  fpoil 
and  corrupt  fo  agreeable  a  iituation !  We 
icould  eyen  wifli  them  immortal ;  and  it  feems 
hard  to  us,  that  death  fhould  at  laft  put  an 
end  to  fuch  perfed:  enjoyment.  It  is  cruel, 
we  think  in  nature,  to  compel  them  from 
their  exalted  ftations,  to  that  humble,  but 
Jiofpitable  home,  which  fhe  has  provided  for 
*U  her  children.  Great  King,  live  for  ever ! 
is  the  conjpliment,  which,  after  the  manner 
pf  eaftern  adulation,  we  fhould  readily  make 
them,  if  experience  did  not  teach  us  its  ab- 
furdity.  Every  calamity  that  befals  them, 
every  injury  that  is  done  them,  excites  in  the 
breaft  of  the  fpe&ator  ten  times  more  com- 
paffion  and  refentment  than  he  would  have 
felt,  ha£  the  fame  things  happened  to  other 
men.  It  is  the  misfortunes  of  Kings  only 
which  afford  the  proper  fubje&s  for  tragedy. 
They  refemble,  in  this  refpedt,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  lovers.  Thofe  two  lituaticns  are  the 
phief  which  intereft  us  upon  the  theatre  ;  be- 
pufe,  in  fpite  of  all  that  realbn  and  expe- 
G  4  rience 
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rience  can  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  imagination  attach  to  thefe  two 
ftates  a  happinefs  fuperior  to  any  other.  To 
difturb,  or  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  perfect  en- 
joyment, feems  to  be  the  moft  atrocious  of 
all  injuries.  The  traitor  who  confpires  againft 
the  life  of  his  monarch,  is  thought  a  greater 
monfter  than  any  other  murderer.  All  the 
innocent  blood  that  was  fhed  in  the  civil  wars, 
provoked  lefs  indignation  than  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  A  ftranger  to  human  nature,  who 
faw  the  indifference  of  men  about  the  mifery 
of  their  inferiors,  and  the  regret  and  indigo- 
nation  which  they  feel  for  the  misfortunes 
and  fufferings  of  thofe  above  them,  would  be 
apt  to  imagine,  that  pain  muft  be  more  ago- 
nizing, and  the  convulfions  of  death  more 
terrible  to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  than  to  thofe 
of  meaner  ftationS. 

Upon  this  difpofition  of  mankind,  to  go 
along  with  all  the  paffions  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  is  founded  the  diftindtion  of  ranks, 
and  the  order  of  fociety.  Our  obfequioufneft 
to  our  fuperiors  more  frequently  arifes  from 
our  admiration  for  the  advantages  of  their 
fituation,  than  from  any  private  expectations 
of  benefit  from  their  good-will.  Their  bene- 
fits can  extend  but  to  a  few ;  but  their  for-? 
tunes  intereft  almoft  every  body.  We  are 
eager  to  aflift  them  in  copipleating  a  fyften* 
of  happinefs  that  approaches  lb  near  to  per-? 
fedtion  ;  and  we  defire  to  ferve  them  for  their 
own  fake,  without  any  other  recompence  but 
the  vanity  or  the  honour  of  obliging  them. 

Neither 
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Neither  is  our  deference  to  their  inclinations 
founded  chiefly,  or  altogether,  upon  a  regard 
to  the  utility  of  fuch  fubmiflion,  and  to  the 
order  of  fociety,  which  is  beft  fupported  by 
it.  Even  when  the  order  of  fociety  feems  to 
require  that  we  fliould  oppofe  them,  we  can 
hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  do  it.  That  kings 
are  the  fervants  of  the  people,  to  be  obeyed, 
refifted,  depofed,  or  punifhed,  as  the  public 
conveniency  may  require,  is  the  dodrine  of 
reafbn  and  philofophy;  but  it  is  not  the 
dodtrine  of  nature.  Nature  would  teach  us 
to  fubmit  to  them,  for  their  own  fake,  to 
tremble  and  bow  down  before  their  exalted 
Hat  ion,  to  regard  their  fmile  as  a  reward  fuf- 
ficient  to  compenfate  any  fervices,  and  to  dread 
their  difpleafure,  though  no  other  evil  was 
to  follow  from  it,  as  the  fevered  of  all  morti- 
fications. To  treat  them  in  any  refpeft  as 
men,  to  reafon  and  difpute  with  them  upon 
ordinary  occafions,  requires  fuch  resolution, 
that  there  are  few  men  whofe  magnanimity 
can  fupport  them  in  it,  unlefs  they  are  like- 
wife  aflifted  by  familiarity  and  acquaintance. 
The  ftrongeft  motives,  the  moft  furious  paf- 
fions,  fear,  hatred  and  refentment,  are  fcarce 
fufficient  to  balance  this  natural  difpofition 
to  refpedt  them:  and  their  condud:  muft, 
either  juftly  or  unjuftly,  have  excited  the 
higheft  degree  of  all  thofe  paflions,  before 
the  bulk  of  the  people  can  be  brought  to  op- 
pofc  them  with  violence,  or  to  defire  to  fee 
them  either  punifhed  or  depofed.  Even 
when  the  people  have  been  brought  this  length, 

they 
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they  arc  apt  to  relent  every  moment,  and  eaflly 
relapfe  into  their  habitual  ftate  of  deference 
to  thofe  whom  they  have  been  accuftomed  tp 
look  upon  as  their  natural  fuperiprs.  They 
cannot  ftand  the  mortificatioji  of  their  mo- 
narch. Compaffion  foon  takes  the  place  of 
refentment,  they  forget  albpaft  provocations, 
their  old  principles  of  loyalty  revive,  and  they 
run  to  re-eftablifh  the  rjuinecj  authority  of 
their  old  matters,  with  the  fame  violepce  with 
which  they  had  oppofed  it.  The  death  of 
Charles  I.  brought  about  the  Reftoration  of 
the  royal  family.  Compaffion  for  James  II. 
when  he  was  feized  by  the  populace  in  mak- 
ing his  efcape  on  fhip- board,  had  almoft  preT 
vented  the  revolution,  and  made  it  go  on  more 
heavily  than  before. 

Do  the  great  feem  infenfible  of  the  eafy 
price  at  which  they  may  acquire  the  pubjic 
admiration  '•,  or  do  they  feem  to  imagine  that 
to  them,  as  to  other  men,  it  m  .ft  be  the  pur- 
chafe  either  of  fweat  Qr  of  blood  ?  By  what 
important  accompliftim'  nts  ie  the  young  no- 
bleman inftrufled  to  fupport  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  and  to  render  h  mfelf  worthy  of 
that  fuperiority  oyer  his  fellow  citizens,  tp 
which  the  virtue  of  his  anceftors  had  raifecj 
them?  is  it  by  knowledge,  by  indijftry,  by 
patience,  by  felf-ldenial,  or  by  virtue  of  any 
kind  ?  As  all  his  words,  as  alj  hi&  motions 
are  attended  to,  he  learns  an  habitual  regard 
to  every  circumftance  of  ordinary  behaviour, 
and  ftudies  to  perform  all  thofe  fmall  duties 
with  the  moft-  exadl   propriety.     As   he   is 

confeiou? 
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confcious  how  much  he  is  obferved,  and  how 
much  mankind  are  difpofed  to  Favour  all  his 
inclinations,  he  a6ts,  upon  the  moft  indif- 
ferent occafions,  with  that  freedom  and  ele- 
vation wl)ich  the  thought  of  this  naturally  in- 
fpires?  His  air,  his  manner,  his  deportment, 
all  mark  that  elegant  and  graceful  fenfe  of  his 
own  fuperiority,  which  thofe  who  are  born 
to  inferior  ftations  can  hardly  ever  arrive  at : 
thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  he  propofes  tp 
make  mankind  more  eafily  fubmit  to  his  au- 
thority, and  to  govern  th?ir  inclinations  ac- 
cording to  his*  own  pleafure  ;  and  in  this  he 
is  feldom  difappoirited.  Thefe  arts,  fup- 
ported  by  rank  and  preheminence,  are,  upon 
ordinary  occafions,  fufficient  to  govern  the 
World.  Lewis  XIV,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  was  regarded,  not  only  in  France, 
but  over  all  Europe,  as  the  moft  perfect  mo- 
del of  a  great  prince."  But  what  were  the 
talents  and  virtues  by  which  he  acquired  this 
j>reat  reputation  ?  Was  it  by  the  fcrupulous 
and  inflexible  juftice  of  all  his  undertakings, 
by  the  immenfe  dangers  and  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  attended,  or  by  the  unwea- 
ried and  unrelenting  application  with  which 
he  purfued  them  ?  Was  it  by  his  extenfive 
knowledge,  by  his  exquifite  judgment,  or  by 
his  heroic  valour?  It  was  by  none  of  thefe 
qualities.  But  he  was,  firft  of  all,  the  moft 
powerful  prince  in  Europe,  and  confequently 
held  the  higheft  rank  among  kings ;  and  then, 
fays  his  hiftorian,  u  he  furpaffed  all  his  cour- 
*'  tiers  in  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  fhape,  and 
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u-  u  -i.      u  j  officer,  who  was  con- 
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Charles  1    bror     -Jtered  in  afking  him  a  fa" 
Ai  /  r  .  being  able  to  conclude  his 

the  royal  fan    >•      u-        o-  -a 

when  he  v    mjJ  t0  him:  Sir'  >T°ur  maJefty> 
<■      u-     r      •"  •■'  believe  that  I  do  not  tremble 

vented*'     '"-v*  your  cnemies  :   "a"  no  dim- 
heavi*        \*ta*n  w^at  ^e  demanded."    Thefe 
r      ■•  7  jccompljfhments,  fupported  by  his 
mr       m*Xj  no  doubt  too,  by  a  degree  of  other 
■      '  ^*ii»d  virtues,    jwhich  feems,  however, 
.^^vebeen  much  above  mediocrity,  efta- 
>\^j  this  prince  in  the  efteem  of  his  own 
^i  and  have  drawn,   even   from  pofterity, 
*  ood  deal  of  refpe<ft  for  his  memory.     Corn- 
ered with  thefc,  in  his  own  times,  and  in 
£is  own  prefence,   no  other  virtue,  it  feems, 
^•nx-arcd   to    have  any  merit      Knowledge, 
inJullry,    valour  and   beneficence,  trembled, 
were    abalhed,    and   loft    all  dignity   before 
them. 

But  it  is  not  by  accomplifhments  of  this 
kind,  that  the  man  of  inferior  rank  muft 
hope  to  diftinguifh  himfelf.  Politcnefs  is  fo 
much  the  virtue  of  the  great,  that  it  will  do 

little 
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little  honour  to  any  body  but  themfclves.  The 
coxcomb,    who  imitates  their  manner,   and 
afFedts  to  be  eminent  by  the  fuperior  propriety 
of  his  ordinary  behaviour,  is  rewarded  with 
a  double  fhare  of  contempt  for  his  folly  and 
prefumption.     Why  fhould  the  man,  whom 
nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  look  at,  be 
very  anxious  about  the  manner  in  which  he 
holds  up  his  head,  or  difpofes   of  his  arms 
while  he  walks  through  a  room  ?  He  is  oc- 
cupied furely  with  a  very  fuperfluous  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  attention  too  that  marks  a 
fenfe  of  his  own  importance,  which  no  other 
mortal  can  go  along  with.     The  moft  perfect 
modefty   and  plainnefs,  joined   to  as   much 
negligence    as    is    confiftent  wTith    the    re- 
fpedt  due    to    the    company,   ought    to  be 
the  chief  chara&eriftics  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
private  man.     If  ever  he  hopes  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf,  it  muft  be  by  more  important  vir- 
tues.    He  muft  acquire  dependants  to  balance 
the  dependants  of  the  great,  and  he  has  no 
other  fund  to  pay  them  from,  but  the  labour 
of  his  body,    and  the  a&ivity  of  his  mind. 
He  muft  cultivate  thefe  therefore:  he  muft 
acquire  fuperior  knowledge  in  his  profeffion, 
and  fuperior  induftry  in  the  exercife  of  it.     He 
muft  be  patient  in  labour,  refolute  in  danger, 
and  firm  in  diftrefs.     Thefe  talents  he  muft 
bring  into  public  view,  by  the  difficulty,  im- 
portance, and,  at  the  fame  time,  good  judg- 
ment of  his  undertakings,  and  by  the  fevere 
and  unrelenting  application  with  which  he 
purfues  diem.    Probity  and  prudence,  gene- 

jofity 
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tofity  and  franknefs,  mufl;  charafterife  his 
behaviour  ypon  all  .  ordinary  occafiops  $  and 
Be  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  forwafd  to  en- 
gage iri,„all  thofe  fituations,tfn^  which  it  re-: 
quires  the greatert, talents,. and  virtues,  to  adfc 
with  propriety,  but  ihvwjiicb  the  greateft  ^p- 
plaufe  is  to  JDfi  acquired,  by. .ihole  who  caix 
acquit  themfelves  with  honour..  ,With,what 
impatierice  does  the  mzt}  of  ipirit  and,  ambi- 
tion, who  is  depreffed  by  his  fituatiori,.look' 
round  for  foipc  great  opportunity  to  (Jiftin- 
guifh  himfelf  £  No  cirQumftances,  wfiiph  can 
afford. this,  appear  to  him  undefireable.  He. 
even  looks  forward  with  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
profpedt  of  foreign  war,  or  civil  diflenfioni 
and,  with  fecret  tranfport  and  delight,  fees 
through  all  the  cprifufion  and  bloodshed  which 
attend  therii,  the  probability  of  thofe  wifhecf 
for  occasions  prefenting  themfelves,  in  whicll 
he  may  draw  upon  himfelf  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  The  man  of  rank 
and  diftindtion,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  whole 
glory  confifts  in  the  propriety  of  his  ordinary 
behaviour,  who  is  contented  with  the  humble 
renown  which  this  can  afford  him,  and.  has 
no  talents  to  acquire  any  other,  is  unwilling 
to  embarrafs  himfelf  with  what  can  be  at- 
tended either  with  difficulty  or  diftrefs.  To 
figure  at  a  ball  is  his  great  triumph,  and  td 
fucceed  in  an  intrigue  of  gallantry,  his  higheft 
exploit.  He  has  an  averfion  to  all  publick 
confufions,  not  from  the  love  of  mankind; 
for  the  great  nev£r  look  upon  their  inferiors 
as  their  fellow-creatures  s  nor  yet  from  want 
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of  courage,  for  in  that  he  is.feldom  defec- 
tive; but  from  a  Cohfciotifnefs  that  he  pof- 
feffes  none  of  the  virtues  which  arc  required 
in  fuch  fituations,  and  that  the  publick  at- 
tention will  certainly  be  dfawn  away  from 
him  by  others.  He  may  be  willing  to  expofc 
himfelf  to  fome  little  danger,  and  to  make  a 
campaign  when  it  happens  to  be  the  fafliion. 
But  he  fhudders  With  horror  at  the  thought 
of  any  fituation  which  demands  the  continual 
and  long  exertion  of  patience,  induftry,  for- 
titude, and  application  of  thought.  Thefe 
virtues  are  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  in  men 
who  are  born  to  thofe  high  ftations.  In  all 
governments  accordingly,  even  in  monarchies^ 
the  higheft  offices  are  generally  poffefled,  and 
the  wnole  detail  of  the  administration  con- 
ducted by  men  who  were  educated  in  the 
middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who  have 
been  carried  forward  by  their  own  induftry 
and  abilities,  though  loaded  with  the  jealoufy, 
and  oppofed  by  the  refentment  of  all  thofe 
who  were  born  their  fuperiors,  and  to  whqm 
the  great,  after  having  regarded  them  firfl 
with  contempt,  and  afterwards  with  envy, 
are  at  laft  contented  to  truckle  with  the  fame 
abject  meannefs  with  which  they  defire  that 
the  reft  of  mankind  fhould  behave  to  them- 
felves. 

It  is  the  lofs  of  this  eafy  empire  over  the 
affedtions  of  mankind  which  renders  the  fall 
from  greatnefs  fo  infupportable.  When  the 
family  of  the  King  of  Macedon  was  led  in 
triumph  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  their  misfor- 
6  tunes*' 
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tunes,  if  is  {aid,  made  them  divide  with  thcii 
conqueror  the  attention  of  the  Roman  people* 
The  fight  of  the  royal  children,  whofe  tender 
age  rendered  them  infenfible  of  their  fituation, 
ftruck  the  fpe&ators,   amidft  the  public  re- 
joicings and  profperity,   with  the  tendered 
fbrrow  arid  compaffiott.     The  King  appeared 
next  in  the  proceflion ;  and  feemed  like  one 
confounded  and  aftonifhed,  and  bereft  of  all 
fentiment,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  calami- 
ties.    His  friends  and  minifters  followed  af* 
ter  him.     As  they  moved  along,  they  often 
caft  their  eyes  upon  their  fallen  fovereign, 
and  always  burft  into  tears  at  the  fight ;  their 
whole    behaviour    demonftrating    that   they 
thought  not  of  their  own  misfortunes,  but 
were  occupied  entirely  by  the  fuperior  great- 
nefs of  his.    The  generous  Romans*  on  the 
contrary,  beheld  him  with  difdain  and  indig* 
nation,  and  regarded  as  unworthy  of  aH  com- 
paflion  the  man  who  could  be  fo  mean-fpirit- 
ed  as  to  bear  to  live  under  fuch  calamities. 
Yet  what  did  thofe  calamities  amount  to? 
According  to  the  greater  part  of  hiftorians,  he 
was  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  un- 
der the  prote&ion  of  a  powerful  and  humane 
people,  in  a  ftate  which  in  itfelf  fhould  feem 
worthy  of  envy,  a  ftate  of  plenty,  eaie,  lei- 
fure   and  fecurity,   from   which  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  even  by  his  own  folly  to  fall. 
But  he  was  no  longer  to  be  furrounded  by 
that  admiring  mob  of  fools,   flatterers,   and 
dependants,   who  had  formerly  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  attend  upon  all  his  motions.     He 

was 
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was  no  longer  to  be  gazed  upon  by  multitudes, 
nor  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  render  himfelf 
the  object  of  their  refpeft,  their  gratitude, 
their  love,  their  admiration.  The  paflions 
of  nations  were  no  longer  to  mould  themfelves 
upon  his  inclinations.  This  was  that  infup- 
portable  calamity  which  bereaved  the  King  of 
all  fentiment ;  which  made  his  friends  forget 
their  own  misfortunes;  and  which  the  Ro- 
man magnanimity  could  fcarce  conceive  how 
any  man  could  be  fo  mean-fpirited  as  to  bear 
to  furvive. 

cc  Love,  fays  my  Lord  Rochfaucault,  is 
€C  commonly  fucceeded  by  ambition  ;  but 
<c  ambition  is  hardly  ever  fucceeded  by  love." 
That  paffion,  when  once  it  has  got  intire  pof- 
feffion  of  the  breaft,  will  admit  neither  a  ri- 
val nor  a  fucceflbr.  To  thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  the  poffeffion,  or  even  to 
the  hope  of  public  admiration,  all  other  plea- 
fures  ficken  and  decay.  Of  all  the  difcarded 
flatefmen  who  for  their  own  eafe  have  ftqdi- 
ed  to  get  the  better  of  ambition,  and  to  de- 
fpife  thofe  honours  which  they  could  no 
longer  arrive  at,  how  few  have  been  able  to 
fucceed  ?  The  greater  part  have  fpent  their 
time  in  the  mod  liftlefs  and  infipid  indolence, 
chagrined  at  the  thoughts  of  their  own  in- 
significancy, incapable  of  being  interefted  in 
the  occupations  of  private  life,  without  en- 
joyment except  when  they  talked  of  their  for- 
mer greatnefs,  and  without  fatisfadtion  except 
when  they  were  employed  in  fome  vain  pro- 
ject to  recover  it.     Are  you  in  earneft  refolved 
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never  to  barter  your  liberty  for  the  lordly  fer- 
vitude  of  a  Court,  but  to  live  free,  fearlefs, 
and  independant  ?  There  feems  to  be  one 
way  to  continue  in  that  virtuous  refolution  ; 
and  perhaps  but  one.  Never  enter  the  place 
from  whence  fo  few  have  been  able  to  re- 
turn ;  never  come  within  the  circle  of  ambi- 
tion ;  nor  ever  bring  yourfelf  into  comparifon 
with  thofe  matters  of  the  earth  who  have  al- 
ready engrofled  the  attention  of  half  mankind 
before  you. 

Of  fuch  mighty  importance  does  it  appear 
to  be,  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  to  ftand 
in  that  fituation  which  fets  them  moft  in  the 
View  of  general  fympathy  and  attention.  And 
thus,  place,  that  great  objedt  which  divides 
the  wives  of  aldermen,  is  the  end  of  half  the 
labours  of  human  life  j  and  is  the  caufe  of  all 
the  tumult  and  buttle,  all  the  rapine  and  in- 
justice, which  avarice  and  ambition  have  in- 
troduced into  this  world.  People  of  fenfe* 
it  is  faid,  indeed  defpife  place ;  that  is,  they 
defpife  fitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
are  indifferent  who  it  is  that  is  pointed  out  to 
the  company  by  that  frivolous  circumftance, 
which  the  fmalleft  advantage  is  capable  of 
overbalancing.  But  rank,  diftindtion,  pre- 
eminence, no  man  defpifes,  unlefs  he  is  either 
raifed  very  much  above,  or  funk  very  much 
below,  the  ordinary  ftandard  of  human  na* 
ture ;  unlefs  he  is  either  fo  confirmed  in  wif- 
dom  and  real  philofophy,  as  to  be  fatisfied  that, 
while  the  propriety  of  his  conduit  renders 
him  the  juft  objed  of  approbation,  it  is  of 

little 
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little*  confequence  though  he  be  neither  at- 
tended to,  nor  approved  of ;  or  lb  habituated 
to.  the  idea  of  his  own  meannefs,  ib  funk 
iq  flothful  and  fottifh  indifference,  as  intirely 
to  have  forgot  the  defire,  and  almoft  the  very 
wifh,  for  (uperiority. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  fioical  pbilofophy. 

WHEN  we  examine  in  this  manner  into 
the  grdund  of  the  different  degrees 
bf  estimation  which  mankind  are  apt  to  be*- 
ftpw  iipon  the  different  conditions  of  life, 
.tye  fliall  find,  that  the  exceffive  preference, 
which  they  generally  give  to  fome  of  them 
above  others,  is  in  a  great  meafure  without 
any  foundation.  If  to  be  able  to  adt  with 
propriety,  and  to  render  ourfelves  the  proper 
©bje&s  of  the  approbation  of  mankind,  be,  as 
wc  have  been  endeavouring  to  fhow,  what 
chiefly  recommends  to  us  one  condition  above 
another,  this  may  equally  be  attained  in  them 
all.  The  nobleft  propriety  of  condudt  may 
be  fupported  in  adverfity,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
fpcrity ;  and  though  it  is  fomewhat  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  firftj  it  is  upon  that  very  account 
•more  admirable.  Perils  and  misfortunes  .are 
not  only  the  proper  fchooi  of  heroifm,  they 
.ire  the  only  proper  theatre  which- can  exhibit 
its  virtue  to  advantage,  and  draw  upon  it  the 
full  applaufe  of  the  world.  The  man;  whofe 
H  2  whole 
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whole  life  has  been  one  even  and  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  profperity,  who  never  braved 
any  danger,  who  never  encountered  any  dif- 
ficulty,   who  never  furmounted  any  diftrefs, 
can  excite  but  an  inferior  degree  of  admira- 
tion.    When  poets  and  romance- writers  en- 
deavour to  invent  a  train  of  adventures,  which 
fhall  give  the  greateft  luftre  to  thofe  characters 
for  whom  they  mean  to  intereft  us,  they  are 
all  of  a  different  kind.     They  are  rapid  and 
fudden  changes  of  fortune,  fituations  the  moft 
apt  to  drive  thofe  who  are  in  them  to  frenzy 
and  diflratfion,  or  to  abjed:  defpair;  but  in 
which  their  heroes  adt  with  fo  much  pro- 
priety, or  at  leaft  with  fo  much  fpirit  and 
undaunted   refolution,   as   ftill  to   command 
our  efteem.     Is  not  the  unfortunate  magna- 
nimity of  Cato,  Brutus,   and  Leonidas,  as 
much  the  objecft  of  admiration,  as  that  of  the 
fuccefsful  Caefar  or  Alexander?  To  a  gene- 
rous mind,  therefore,  ought  it  not  to  be  as 
much  the  object  of  envy  ?  If  a  more  dazzling 
fplendor  feems  to  attend  the  fortunes  of  fuc- 
cefsfol   conquerors,   it  is   becaufe   they  join 
together   the   advantages  of  both  fituations, 
the  luftre  of  profperity  to  the  high  admira* 
tion  which  is  excited  by  dangers  encountered, 
and  difficulties  furmounted,  with  intrepidity 
and  valour. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that,  according 
to  the  ftoical  philofophy,  to  a  wife  man  all 
the  different  conditions  of  life  were  equal. 
Nature,  they  faid,  had  recommended  fome 
objects,  to  our  choice,  and  othfers  to  our  dis- 
approbation. 
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approbation.     Our  primary  appetites  dire&ed 
us  to  the  purfuit  of  health,  ftrength,   eafe, 
and  perfe&ion,   in  all  the  qualities  "of  mind 
and  body ;  and  of  whatever  could  promote  or 
fecure  thefe,    riches,  .power,  authority :    and 
the  fame  original  principle  taught  us  to  avoid 
the  contrary.     But  in  chufing  or  rejecting,  in 
preferring   or  poftponing,   thofe  firft  objeds 
of  original  appetite  and  averiion,  nature  had 
likewife  taught  us,  that  there  was  a  certain 
order,  propriety,  and  grace,  to  be  obferved, 
of  infinitely  greater  confequence  to  happinefs 
and  perfeftion,  than  the  attainment  of  thofe 
objedts  themfelves.     The  objefts  of  our  pri- 
mary appetites  or  averfions  were  to  be  purfued 
or  avoided,  chiefly  becaufe  a  regard  to  this 
grace  and  propriety  required   fuch  conduit. 
In  direfting  all  our  actions  according  to  thefe, 
confifted  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  human 
nature.     In  departing  from  thofe  rules  which 
they  prefcribed  to  us,  its  greateft  wretched- 
nefs  and  moft  compleat  depravity.     The  out- 
ward appearance  of  this  order  and  propriety 
was  indeed  more   eafily  maintained  in  fome 
circumftances  than  in  others.   To  a  fool,  how- 
ever, to  one  whofe  paflions  were  fubjedted  to  no 
proper  controul,  to  adi  with  real  grace  and 
propriety,  was   equally    impoflible   in    every 
fituation.       Though     the     giddy    multitude 
might  admire  him,  though  his  vanity  might 
fometimes  be  elated  by  their  ignorant  praifes 
into  fomething  that  refembled  feli-approba- 
tion,   yet   ftill  when  he  turned  his  view   to 
what  paffed  within  his  own  breaft,   he  was 
H  3  fecretly 
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fecretly  confcious  to  himfelf  of  the  abfurdity 
and  meannefs  of  all  his  motives,  and  inwardly 
bluihed  and  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
contempt  which  he  knew  he  deferved,  and 
which  mankind  would  certainly  bellow  upon 
him  if  they  faw  his  condud  in  the  light  in  which 
in  1  is  own  heart  he  was  obliged  to  regard  it. 
To  a  wife  man,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  whofe 
paflions  were  all  brought  under  perfedt  fub-. 
jection  to  the  ruling  principles  of  his  nature, 
to  reafon  and  the  love  of  propriety,  to  aft  fo 
as  to  deferve  approbation  was  equally  eafy 
upon  all  occafnns.  Was  he  in  profperity,  he 
returned  thanks  to  Jupiter  for  having  join- 
ed him  with  circumftances  which  were  eafily 
xnaftered,  and  in  which  there  was  little  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong.  Was  he  in  adverfity, 
he  equally  returned  thanks  to  the  direc- 
tor of  this  fpedtacle  of  human  life,  for  having 
pppofed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete,  over  whom, 
though  the  conteft  was  likely  to  be  more 
violent,  the  victory  was  more  glorious,  and 
eqaaJly  certain.  Can  there  be  any  fhame  in 
that  difirefs  which  is  brought  upon  us  without 
any  fault  of  our  own,  and  in  which  we  be- 
havs  with  perfedt  propriety  ?  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greateft  good  and  advantage-  A  brave 
man  exults  in  thofe  dangers,  in  which,  from 
n w  raftnefs  of  his  own,  his  fortune  has  in- 
volved him.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  that  heroic  intrepidity,  whofe  ex- 
ertion gives  the  exalted  delight  which  flows 
from  the  confeioujhefs  of  fuperior  propriety 
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and  deferved  admiration.  One  who  is  maftcr 
of  all  his  exercifcs  has  no  averfion  to  meafure 
his  ftrcngth  and  adUvity  with  the  ftrongeft. 
And  in  the  fame  manner,  one  who  is  matter 
of  all  his  paffions,  does  not  dread  any  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  fuperintendent 
of  the  univerfe  may  think  proper  to  jlace 
him.  The  bounty  of  that  divine  being  has 
provided  him  with  virtues  which  render  him 
fuperior  to  every  fituation.  If  it  is  pleafure, 
he  has  temperance  to  refrain  from  it ;  if  it  is 
pain,  he  has  conftancy  to  bear  it ;  if  it  is 
'danger  or  death,  he  has  magnanimity  and  for- 
titude to  defpife  it.  He  never  complains  of 
the  deftiny  of  providence,  nor  thinks  the 
univerfe  in  confufion  when  he  is  out  of  order. 
He  does  not  look  upon  himfelf,  acoording  to 
what  felf-love  would  fuggeft,  as  a  whole, 
{eparated  and  detached  from  every  other  part 
of  nature,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  itfelf,  and  ^ 
for  itfelf.  He  regards  himfelf  in  the  light  in 
which  he  imagines  the  great  Genius  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  of  the  world  regards  himl 
He  enters,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  into  the  fenti- 
ments  of  that  Divine  Being,  and  confiders 
himfelf  as  an  atom,  a  particle,  of  an  immenfc 
and  infinite  fyftem,  which  muft,  and  ought 
to  be  difpofed  of,  according  to  the  cdnveni- 
ency  of  the  whole.  AfTured  of  the  wifdom 
which  direds  all  the  events  of  human  life, 
whatever  lot  befalls  him,  he  accepts  it  with 
joy,  fatisfied  that,  if  he  had  known  all  the 
connexions  and  dependencies  of  the  different 
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parts  of  the  univerfc,  it  is  the  very  lot  which 
he  himfelf  would  have  wifhed  for.  If  it  is 
life,  he  is  contented  to  live  :  and  if  it  is  death, 
as  nature  muft  have  no  further  occafion  for 
his  prefence  here,  he  willingly  goes  where 
he  is  appointed.  1  accept,  faid  a  ftoical  phi- 
lofopher,  with  equal  joy  and  fatisfaftion,  what- 
ever fortune  can  befal  me.  Riches  or  po- 
verty, pleafure  or  pain,  health  or  ficknefs, 
all  is  alike  :  nor  would  I  defire  that  the  Gods 
fhould  in  any  refpedt  change  my  deftination. 
If  I  was  to  afk  of  them  any  thing,  beyond 
what  their  bounty  has  already  beftowed,  it 
fhould  be  that  they  would  inform  me  before- 
hand what  it  was  their  pleafure  fhould  be 
done  with  me,  that  I  might  of  my  own  ac- 
cord place  myfelf  in  this  fituation,  and  de- 
monftrate  the  chearfulnefs  with  which  I  em- 
braced their  allotment.  If  I  am  going  to 
fail,  fays  Epidtetus,  I  chufe  the  beft  (hip,  and 
the  beft  pilot,  and  I  wait  for  the  faireft  weather 
that  my  circumftances  and  duty  will  allow. 
Prudence  and  propriety,  the  principles  which 
the  Gods  have  given  me  for  the  direftion  of 
my  condufi,  require  this  of  me;  but  they 
require  no  more :  and  if,  notwithftanding,  a 
ftorm  arifes,  which  neither  the  ftrength  of 
the  veflel,  nor  the  fkill  of  the  pilot  are  likely 
to  witbftand,  1  give  myfelf  no  trouble  about 
the  confequence.  All  that  I  had  to  do,  is 
done  already.  The  dire&ors  of  my  conduft 
never  command  me  to  be  miferable,  to  be 
anxious,  defponding,  or  afraid.     Whether  we 
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are  to  be  drowned,  or  to  come  to  a  harbour,  is 
the  bufinefs  of  Jupiter,  not  mine.  I  leave  it 
intirely  to  his  determination,  nor  ever  break 
my  reft  with  confidering  which  way  he  is  likely 
to  decide  it,  but  receive  whatever  comes 
with  equal  indifference  and  fecurity. 

Such  was  the  philofophy  of  the  ftoics  ;  a 
philofophy  which  affords  the  nobleft  leffons 
of  magnanimity,  is  the  beft  fchool  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  whofe 
precepts  there  can  be%no  other  objection,  ex- 
cept that  honourable  one,  that  they  teach  us 
to  aim  at  a  perfection  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  nature.  1  fhall  not  at  prefent 
flop  to  examine  it.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  formerly  been  faid, 
that  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  are  not  al- 
ways thofe  which  it  is  moft  difficult  to  fup- 
port.  It  is  often  more  mortifying  to  ap- 
pear in  publick,  under  fmall  di&fters,  than 
under  great  misfortunes.  The  firft  excite  no 
fympathy  5  but  the  fecond,  though  they  may 
excite  none  that  approaches  to  the  anguifti  of 
the  fufferer,  call  forth,  however,  a  very  lively 
compafllon.  The  fentiments  of  the  fpe&ators 
are,  in  this  laft  cafe,  therefore,  lefs  wide 
of  thofe  of  the  fufferer,  and  their  imperfed: 
fellow-feeling  lends  him  fome  affiftance  in 
fupporting  his  mifery.  Before  a  gay  aflembly, 
a  gentleman  would  be  more  mortified  to  ap- 
pear covered  with  filth  and  rags  than  with 
blood  and  wounds.  This  laft  fituation  would 
intereft  their  pity;  the  other  would  provoke 

their 
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But  to  have  its  mifery  expofed  to  infult  and 
derifion,  to  be  led  in  triumph*  to  be  fct  up 
for  the  hand  of  fcorn  to  point  at,  is  a  filia- 
tion in  which  its  conftancy  is  much  more  apt 
to  fail.  Compared  with  the  contempt  of 
mankind,  all  other  evils  are  eafily  fupported* 


PART 


PART    II. 

Of  Merit  and  Demerit;    or,    of 
the    Objects    of    Reward    and 

Punishment. 

Confiding  of  three  Sections. 


SECTION     L 

Of  the  fenfe  of  merit  and  demerit. 

INTkOD.UCT-ION, 

THERE  is  another  fet  of  qualities 
afcribed  to  die  actions  and  conduit  of 
mankind,  diftind  from  their  propriety  or 
impropriety,  their  decency  or  ungracefulnefs, 
and  which  are  the  obje&s  of  a  diftinft  fpecies 
of  approbation  and  difapprobation.  Thefe  are 
merit  and  demerit,  the  qualities  of  deferving 
reward,  and  of  deferving  punifhment. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fen- 
timent  or  affediion  of  the  heart,  from  which 
any  action  proceeds,  and  upon  which  its  whole 
virtue  or  vice  depends,  may  be  confidered 
under  two  different  afpedts,  or  in  two  different 
relations :  firft/  in  relation  to  the  caufe  or 
objedt   which  excites  it;    and,  fecondly,  in 

relation 
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relation  to  the  end  which  it  propofes,  or  to 
the  effedt  which  it  tends  to  produce :  that 
upon  the  fuitablenefs  or  liilfuitablenefs,  upon 
the  proportion  or  difproportion*  which  the 
afifedtisn  feems  to  bear  to  the  caufe  or  objeA 
which  excites- it,  depends  the  propriety  or 
impropriety,  the  decency  or  ungracefulnefs 
of  the  confequ  snt  adtion ;  and  that  upon  the 
beneficial  or  hurtful  effedts  which  the  affec- 
tion propofes  or  tends  to  produce,  depends 
the  merit  or  demerit,  -the  good  or  ill  defert 
of  the  aftion  to  which  it  gives  dccafion. 
Wherein  oonfifts  our  fenfe  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  aftions,  has  been  explained 
in  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe.  We 
come  now  to  confider,  wherein  confifts  that 
of  their  good  or  ill  defert. 

CHAP,    I. 

That  whatever  appears  to  he  the  proper  object 
of  gratitude,  appears  to  deferve  reward ;  and 
tbaty  in  the  fame  manner^  whatever  appears 
to  be  the  proper  objeSi  of  refentment,  appears 
to  deferve punijhment. 

TO  us,  therefore,  that  a&ion  muft  ap- 
pear to  deferve  reward,  which  appears 
to  be  the  proper  and  approved  objedl  of  that 
ifentiment,  which  moft  immediately  and  di- 
xedtly  prompts  us  to  reward,  or  to  do  good 
to  another.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
action  mull  appear  to   deferve  punilhment, 

which 
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which  appears  to  be  the  proper  and  approved 
objedt  of  that  fentiment  which  moft  imme- 
diately and  dire&ly  prompts  us  to  punifh,  or 
to  inflift  evil  upon  another. 

The  fentiment  which  moft  immediately 
and  dire&ly  prompts  us  to  reward,  is  grati- 
tude j  that  which  moft  immediately  and  di- 
rectly prompts  us  to  punifh,  is  refentment. 

To  us,  therefore,  that  adion  muft  appear 
to  deferve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  object  of  gratitude;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  adtion  muft  appear  to 
deferve  puniftiment,  which  appears  to  be  the 
proper  and  approved  objedt  of  refentment. 

To  reward,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remune- 
rate, to  return  good  for  good  received.  To 
punifh,  too,  is  to  recompenfe,  to  remune- 
rate, though  in  a  different  manner ;  it  is  to 
return  evil  for  evil  that  has  been  done. 

There  are  fome  other  paffions,  befides 
gratitude  and  refentment,  which  intereft  us 
in  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others  ;  but 
there  are  none  which  fo  diredtly  excite  us  to 
be  the  inftruments  of  either.  The  love  and 
efteem  which  grow  upon  acquaintance  and 
habitual  approbation,  neceflarily  lead  us  to 
be  pleafed  with  the  good  fortune  of  the  man 
who  is  the  objedt  of  fuch  agreeable  emotions, 
and  confequently,  to  be  willing  to  lend  a 
hand  to  promote  it.  Our  love,  however,  is 
fully  fatisfied,  though  his  good  fortune  fhould 
be  brought  about  without  our  affiftance.  All 
that  this  paffion  defires  is  to  fee  him  happy, 
without  regarding  who  was  the  author  of  his 
4  profperity. 
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profperity.  But  gratitude  is  not  to  be  fatif- 
fied  in  this  manner.  If  the  perfbn  to  whom 
we  owe  many  obligations,  is  made  happy 
without  our  afliftance,  though  it  pleafes  our- 
love,  it  does  not  content  our  gratitude.  Till 
we  have  recompenfed  him,  till  we  ourfelves 
have  been  inftrumental  in  promoting  his  hap- 
pinefs,  we  feel  ourfelves  ftill  loaded  with  that 
debt  which  his  paft  fervices  have  laid  upon 
us. 

The  hatred  and  diflike,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, which  grow  upon  habitual  difapproba- 
tion,  would  often  lead  us  to  take  a  malicious 
pleafdre  in  the  misfortune  of  the  man  whofe 
condudfc  and  character  excite  fo  painful  a  paf- 
fion.  But  though  diflike  and  hatred  harden 
us  againft  all  lympathy,  and  fometimes  dif- 
pofe  us  even  to  rejoice  at  the  diftrefs  of  ano- 
ther, yet,  if  there  is  no  refentment  in  the 
cafe,  if  neither  we  nor  our  friends  have  re- 
ceived any  great  perfonal  provocation,  thefe 
paflions  wobld  not  naturally  lead  us  to  wifli 
to  be  inftrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  Thof 
we  could  fear  no  punifhment  in  confequence 
of  our  having  had  fome  hand  in  it,  we  would 
rather  that  it  (hould  happen  by  other  means. 
To  one  under  the  dominion  of  violent  hatred 
it  would  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  hear,  that 
the  perfon  whom  he  abhorred  and  detefted 
was  killed  by  fome  accident.  But  if  he  had 
the  lead  fpark  of  juftice,  which,  though  this 
paflion  is  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  he 
might  ftill  have,  it  would  hurt  him  excef- 
fively  to  have  been   himfelf,   even  without 

defign, 
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defign,  the  occafion  of  this  misfortune.  Much 
tnore  would  the  very  thought  of  voluntarily 
contributing  to  it  (hock  him  beyond  all  mea* 
fure.  He  would  rejedt  with  horror  even  the 
imagination  of  fb  execrable  a  defign  ;  and  if 
he  could  iniagine  himfelf  capable  of  fuch  an 
enofmity,  he  would  begin  to  regard  himfelf 
in  the  fame  odious  light  in  which  he  had 
confidered  the  perfon  who  was  the  objedt  of 
his  diflike.  But  it  is  quite  Ctherwife  with 
refentment ;  if  the  perfon  who  had  done  us 
fome  great  injury,  who  had  murdered  our 
father  or  our  brother,  for  example,  fhould 
foon  afterwards  die  of  a  fever,  or  efcen  be 
brought  to  the  fcafFold  upori  account  of  fome 
other  crime,  though  it  might  fboth  our  ha- 
tred, it  would  not  fully  gratify  our  refent- 
ment. Refentment  Would  prompt  us  to  de- 
fire,  not  only  that  hd  (hould  be  punifhed,  but 
that  he  (hould  be  puniflhed  by  our  means,  and 
upon  account  of  that  particular  injury  which  he 
had  done  to  us.  Refentment  cannot  be  fully 
gratified,  unlefs  the  offender  is  not  only  thade 
to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve  for  that  par- 
ticular wrong  which  we  have  fuffered  fromhifixr 
He  muft  be  made  to  repent  and  be  forty  fox* 
this  very  adtion,  that  others,  through  feat*  of 
the  like  punifhment,  may  be  terrified  from 
being  guilty  of  the  like  offence.  The  natu- 
ral gratification  of  this  paffiort  tends,  of  its? 
own  accord,  to  produce  all  the  political  ends 
of  punifhment ;  the  corre&ion  of  the  crimi- 
nal, and  the  example  to  the  public. 

1     •  QtZtlUld* 
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Gratitude  and  refentment,  therefore,  are 
the  fentiments  which  moft  immediately  and 
dire&ly  prompt  to  reward  and  to  punifh.  Tq 
us,  therefore,  he  muft  appear  to  deferve  re- 
ward, who  appears  to  be  the  proper  and  ap- 
proved objed  of  gratitude ;  and  he  to  deferve 
punifhment,  whtf  appears  to  be  that  of  refent- 
ment. 

CHAP,    II. 

Of  the  proper  objeSis  of  gratitude  and  refentment. 

TO  be  the  proper  and  approved  objeft 
either  of  gratitude  or  refentment,  cart 
mean  nothing  but  to  be  the  objeft  of  that 
gratitude,  and  of  that  refentment,  which  na- 
turally feems  proper,   and  is  approved  of. 

But  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  other  paflions 
of  human  nature,  feem  proper  and  are  ap- 
proved of,  when  the  heart  of  every  impartial, 
fpe&ator  intirely  fympathifes  with  them, 
when  every  indifferent  by-ftander.  intirely 
enters  into,  and  goes  along  with  them. 

He,  therefore,  appears  to  deferve  reward, 
who,  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  is  the  na- 
tural objedt  of  a  gratitude  which  every  human 
heart  is  difpofed  to  beat  time  to,  and  thereby 
applaud :  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  deferve  punifhment,  who  in  the  fame 
manner  ia  to  fbme  perfon  or  perfons  the  natu- 
ral objedt  of  a  refentment  which  the  breaft  of 
every  reafonable  man  is  ready  to  adopt  and- 
fympathife  with,     To  us,  furely,  that  a&ion 

muft 
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jnuft  appear  to  deferve  reward,  which  every 
body  who  knows  of  it  would  wifli  to  reward/ 
and  therefore  delights  to  fee  rewarded:  and 
that  action  muft  as  furely  appear  to  deferve 
puniftiment,  which  every  body  who  hears  of 
it  is  angry  with,  and  upon  that  account  re- 
joices to  fee  punifhed. 

1.  As  we  fympathife  with  the  joy  of  our 
companions  when  in  profperity,  fo  we  join 
with  theni  in  the  complacency  and  fatisfac- 
tion  with  which  they  naturally  regard  what- 
ever is  the  caufe  of  their  good  fortune.     We 
enter  into  the  love  and  affedtion  which  they 
conceive  for  it,  and  begin  to  love  it  too.     We  • 
fhould  be  forry  for  their  fakes  if  it  was  deftroy- 
ed,  or  even  if  it  was  placed  at  too  great  si. 
diftance  from  them,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  care  and  protection,  though  they  fhould 
lofe  nothing  by  its  abfence  except  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  it.     If  it  is  man  who  has  thus  beea 
the  fortunate  inftrument  of  the  happinefs  of 
his  brethren,  this  is  ftill  more  peculiarly  the 
cafe.     When  we  fee  one  man  affifted,  pro- 
tected,     relieved     by     another,      our     fym- 
pathy  with    the  joy  of  the  perfon   who   re- 
ceives the  benefit  ferves  only  to  animate  our 
fellow-feeling    with    his    gratitude    towards 
him  who  beftows  it.     When  we  look   updri 
the  perfon  who  is  the  caufe  of  his  pleaiurs 
with  the  eyes  with  which  we  imagine  he  muft 
look  upon  him,  his  benefactor  feems'to  ftand 
before   us  in   the    mod  engaging   and    ami- 
able light.     We  readily  therefore  fympathife 
vvith  the  grateful  affeCtion  which  he  conceive* 
I  2  far 
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for  a  pcrfon  to  whom  he  has  been  Co  much 
obliged ;  and  confequently  applaud  the  re- 
turns which  he  is  difpofed  to  make  for  the 
good  offices  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  entirely 
enter  into  the  affedtion  from  which  thefe  re- 
turns proceed,  they  neceflarily  feem  every 
way  proper  and  fuitable  to  their  object. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner,  as  we  fympathife 
with  the  forrowof  our  fellow- creature  when- 
ever we  fee  his  diitrefs,  fo  we  likewife  enter 
into  his  abhorrence  and  averfion  for  whatever 
has  given  occafion  to  it.  Our  heart,  as  it 
adopts  and  beats  time  to  his  grief,  fo  h  it 
likewife  animated  with  that  fpirit  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  drive  away  or  deftroy  the 
caufe  of  it.  The  indolent  and  paffive  fellow- 
feeling,  by  which  we  accompany  him  in  his 
fufferings,  readily  gives  way  to  that  more 
vigorous  and  a&ive  fentiment  by  which  we 
go  along  with  him  in  the  effort  he  makes, 
either  to  repel  them,  or  to  gratify  his  averfion 
to  what  has  given  occafion  to  them.  This 
is  ftill  more  peculiarly  the  cafe,  when  it  is 
man  who  has  caufed  them.  When  we  fee 
one  man  oppreffed  or  injured  by  another, 
the  fympathy  which  we  feel  with  the  dif- 
trefs  of  the  fufferer  feems  to  ferve  only  to  ani- 
mate our  fellow-feeling  with  his  refentment 
againft  the  offender.  We  are  rejoiced  to  fee 
him  attack  his  adverfary  in  his  turn,  and  are 
eager  and  ready  to  affift  him  whenever  he 
exerts  himfelf  for  defence,  or  even  for  ven- 
geance within  a  certain  degree.  If  the  in- 
jured fliould  perifli  in  the  quarrel,  we  not 

only 
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only  fympathife  with  the  real  refentment  o^ 
his  friends  and  relations,  but  with  the  ima- 
ginary refentment  which  in  fancy  we  lend  to 
the  dead,  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  feeling 
that  or  any  other  human  fentiment.     But  as 
we  put  ourfelves  in  his  fituation,.  as  we  en- 
ter, as  it  were,    into  his  body,   and   in  our 
imaginations,  in  fome  meafure,  animate  anew 
the  deformed  and  mangled  carcafe  of  the  flain, 
when  we  bring  home  in  this  manner  his  cafe 
to  our  own  bofoms,    we  feel  upon   this,   as 
upon  many  other  occafions,  an  emotion  which 
the  perfon  principally  concerned  is  incapable 
of  feeling,  and  which  yet  we  feel  by  an  illu- 
iive  fympathy  with  him.     The  fympathetic 
tears  which  we  fhed  for  that  immenfe  and 
irretrievable  lofs,  which  in  our  fancy  he  ap-    . 
pears  to  have   fuftained,    feem  to  be  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the   duty  which  we  owe  him. 
The  injury  which  he  has  fuffered  demands, 
we  think,  a  principal  part  of  our  attenticm. , 
We  feel  that  refentment  which  we  imagine 
he  ought  to  feel,  and  which  he  would  feel, 
if  in  his  cold  and  lifelefs  body  there  remained 
any  confcioufnefs  of  what  paffes  upon  earth. 
His  blood,  we   think,   calls  aloud  for  ven- 
geance.    The  very  afhes  of  the  dead  feem  to 
be  difturbed  at  the  thought  that  his  injuries 
are  to  pafs  unrevenged.     The  horrors  which 
are  fuppofed  to  haunt  the  bed  of  the  murderer, 
the  ghofts  which,  fuperftition  imagines,  rife 
from  their  graves  to  demand  vengeance  upon 
thofe  who  brought  them  to  an  untimely  end, 
all  take  their  origin  from  this  natural  fym- 
I  3  pathy 
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Pathy  with  the  imaginary  refentmcnt  of  the 
flain.  And  with  regard,  at  leaft,  to  this 
pioft  dreadful  of  all  crimes,  nature,  antecedent 
to  all  reflexions  upon  the  utility  of  punifhT 
ment,  has  in  this  manner  ftamped  upon  the 
human  heart,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  inde- 
lible characters,  an  immediate  and  inftindiivc 
approbation  of  the  facrcd  and  neceflary  law 
of  retaliation. 


CHAP.     III. 

That  where  there  is  no  approbation  of  the  con* 
duff  of  the  perfon  who  confers  the  benefit  >  there, 
is  little  fympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  him 
who  receives  it:  and  that,  on  the  contrary \ 
yuhere  there  is  no  dfapprobation  of  the  motives 
of  the  perfon  who  does  the  mif chief  there  is  no 
fort  of  fmpathy  with  the  refentment  of  him 
who  fuff'ers  it. 

IT  is  to  be  pbferved,  however,  that,  how 
beneficial  foever  on  the  one  hand,  or  how 
hurtful  foever  on  the  other,  the  adtions  or 
intentions  of  the  perfon  who  adts  may  have 
been  to  the  perfon  who  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
sdted  upon,  yet  if  in  the  one  cafe  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  mo^ 
tives  of  the  agent,  if  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  afifedtions  which  influenced  his  conduct, 
we  have  little  fympathy  writh  the  gratitude  of 
the  perfon  who  receives  the  benefit  -,  or  if,  in 
the  pther  cafe,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
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impropriety  in  the  motives  of  the  agent,  if 
on  the  contrary,  the  affedtions  which  influ- 
enced his  condudt  are  fuch  as  we  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  enter  into,  we  can  have  no  fort  of 
fympathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  perfon 
who  fuffers.  Little  gratitude  fcems  due  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  all  fort  of  refentment  feems 
unjuft  in  the  other.  The  one  adtion  feems 
to  merit  little  reward,  the  other  to  defervc 
no  punifliment. 

1 .  Firft,  I  fay,  That  wherever  we  cannot 
fympathife  with  the  affe&ions  of  the  agent, 
'wherever  there  feems  to  be  no  propriety  in 
the  motives  which  influenced  his  conduft, 
we  are  lefs  difpofed  to  enter  into  the  gratitude 
of  the  perfon  who  received  the  benefit  of  his 
adtions.  A  very  fmall  return  feems  due  to 
that  foolifli  and  profufe  generofity  which  con- 
fers the  greateft  benefits  from  the  moft  trivial 
motives,  and  gives  an  eftate  to  a  man  merely 
becaufe  his  name  and  firname  happen  to  be 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  giver.  Such  fer- 
vices  do  not  feem  to  demand  any  propor- 
tionable recompenfe.  Our  contempt  for  the 
folly  of  the  agent  hinders  us  from  thoroughly 
entering  into  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  good  office  has  been  done.  His 
benefa&or  feems  unworthy  of  it.  As  when 
we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  the  per-* 
ion  obliged,  we  feel  that  we  could  conceive 
no  great  reverence  for  fuch  a  benefa&or,  wo 
eafily  abfolvc  him  from  a  great  deal  of  that 
fubmiffive  veneration  and  efteem  which  we 
flbould  think  due  to  a  more  refpedtable  cha- 
I  4  rafter  j 
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rs&cr;  and  provided  he  always  treats  his 
weak  friend  with  kindnefs  and  humanity, 
we  are  willing  to  excufe  him  from  many  at- 
tentions and  regards  which  we  fliould  de- 
mand to  a  worthier  patron.  Thofe  Princes, 
who  have  heaped,  with  the  greateft  profufion, 
wealth,  power,  and  honours,  upon  their  fa*- 
vou  rites,  have  feldom  excited  that  degree  of 
attachment  to  their  Derfons  which  has  often 
been  experienced  by  thofe  who  were  more 
frugal  of  their  favours.  The  well-natured, 
but  injudicious  prodigality  6f  James  the  Firft 
of  Great  Britain  feems  to  have  attached  no 
body  to  his  perfon ;  and  that  Prince,  not- 
withftanding  his  focial  and  harmlefs  difpofi- 
tion,  appears  to  have  lived  and  died  without 
a  friend.  The  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of 
England  expofed  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  caufe  of  his  more  frugal  and  diftinguifli- 
ing  fon,  notwithftanding  the  coldnefs  and 
diftant  feverity  of  his  ordinary  deportment. 

2.  Secondly,  I  fay,  That  wherever  the 
condutft  of  the  agent  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tirely  directed  by  motives  and  affections  which 
we  thoroughly  enter  into  and  approve  of,  we 
can  h^ve  no  fort  of  iympathy  with  the  refenN 
ment  of  the  fufferer,  how  great  foever  the 
mifchief  which  may  have  been  done  to  him. 
When  two  people  quarrel,  if  we  take  part 
with,  andintirely  adopt  the  refeitfment  of  one 
of  them,  it  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould  en-» 
ter  into  that  of  the  other.  Our  fympathy 
with  the  perfon  whofe  motives  we  go  along 
>vith,  and  whom  therefore  we  look  ppoq  as 
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,  it*  the  right,  cannot  but  harden  us  againft  all 
fellow-feeling  with  the  other,  whom  we  ne- 
ceflarily  regard  as  in  the  wrong.  Whatever 
this  laft,  therefore,  may  have  fuffered,  while 
it  is  no  more  than  what  we  ourfelves  fhould 
have  wifhed  him  to  fuffer,  while  it  is  no 
more  than  what  our  own  fympathetic  indig- 
nation would  have  prompted  us  to  inflidt  upon 
him,  it  cannot  either  difpleafe  or  provoke 
us.  When  an  inhuman  murderer  is  brought 
to  the  fcaffold,  though  we  have  fome  com- 
paffion  for  his  mifery,  we  can  have  no  fort  of 
fellow-feeling  with  his  refentment,  if  he 
ihould  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  exprefs  any  againft 
either  his  profecutor  or  his  judge.  The  na- 
tural tendency  of  their  juft  indignation  againft 
fo  vile  a  criminal  is  indeed  the  moft  fatal  rfnd 
ruinous  to  him.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  we 
ihould  be  difpleafed  with  the  tendency  of  a 
ientiment,  which,  when  we  bring  the  cafe 
home  to  ourfelves,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
avoid  adopting, 

CHAP.    IV. 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

I.TTTE  do  not,  therefore,  thoroughly 
VV  anc*  heartily  fympathife  with  the 
gratitude  of  one  man  towards  another,  merely 
becaufe  this  other  has  been  the  caufe  of  his 
good  fortune,  unlefs  he  has  been  the  caufe  of 
it  from  motives  which  we  intirely  go  along 
with.     Our  heart  muft  adopt  the  principles 

of 
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of  the  agent,  and  go  along  with  all  the  af- 
fections which  influenced  his  conduft,  before 
it  can  intirely  fympathife  with,  and  beat  time 
to,  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  who  has  been 
benefited  by  his  actions.  Jf  in  the  conduCt 
of  the  benefaCtor  there  appears  to  have  been 
.no  propriety,  how  beneficial  foever  its  effects, 
it  does  not  feem  to  demand,  or  neceffarily  to 
require,  any  proportionable  recompence. 

But  when  to  the  beneficent  tendency  of 
the  adlion  is  joined  the  propriety  of  the  af- 
fection from  which  it  proceeds,  when  we 
intirely  fympathife  and  go  along  with  the 
motives  of  the  agent,  the  love  which  we  con- 
ceive for  him  upon  his  own  account  enhances 
and  enlivens  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  gra- 
titude of  thofe  who  owe  their  prosperity  to 
his  good  conduct  His  aCtions  feem  then  to 
demand,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud 
for  a  proportionable  recompenfe.  We  then 
intirely  enter  into  that  gratitude  which  prompts 
to  be(tow  it.  The  benefactor  feems  then  to 
be  the  proper  objeCt  of  reward,  when  we 
thus  intirely  fympathife  with,  and  approve 
of,  that  fentiment  which  prompts  to  reward 
him.  When  we  approve  of,  and  go  along 
with,  the  afFeCtion  from  which  the  aCtion 
proceeds,  we  muft  neceffarily  approve  of  the 
aCtion,  and  regard  the  perfon  towards  whom 
it  is  dire&ed  as  its  proper  and  fuitable  objeCh 

2.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  cannot  at  all 
lympathife  with  the  refentment  of  one  man 
againft  another,  merely  becaufe  this  other 
ha$  been  the  caufe  of  bis  misfortune,  unlefs 

he 
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he  has  been  the  caufe  of  it  from  motives 
which  we  cannot  enter  into.  Before  we  can 
adopt  the  refentment  of  the  fufferer,  we  muft 
difapprove  of  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and 
feel  that  our  heart  renounces  all  fympathy 
with  the  affeftions  which  influenced  his  con- 
du<3:.  If  there  appears  to  have  been  no  im- 
propriety in  thefe,  how  fatal  foever  the  ten- 
dency of  the  a&ion  which  proceeds  from  them 
to  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  directed,  it  does 
pot  feem^to  deferve  any  puniftiment,  or  to 
be  the  proper  objedt  of  any  refentment. 

But  when  to  the  hurtfulnefs  of  the  adion 
is  joined  the  impropriety  of  the  affedioij 
from  whence  it  proceeds,  when  our  heart 
rejefts  with  abhorrence  all  fellpw-fceling  with 
the  motives  of  the  agent,  we  then  heartily 
and  intirely  fympathife  with  the  refentment 
of  the  fufFerer.  Such  adtions  feem  then  to 
deferve,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  call  aloud 
for,  a  proportionable  puniftiment ;  and  we 
entirely  enter  into,  and  thereby  approve  of, 
that  refentment  which  prompts  to  inflict  it. 
The  offender  neceffarily  feems  then  to  be  the 
proper  object  of  puniftiment,  when  we  thus 
intirely  fympathife  with,  and  thereby  approve 
of,  that  fentiment  which  prompts  to  punifti. 
In  this  cafe  too,  when  we  approve,  and  go 
along  with,  the  aflfedtion  from  which  the 
adfcion  proceeds,  we  muft  neceflarily  approve 
of  the  a&ion,  and  regard  the  perfon  againft 
whom  it  is  directed,  ap  its  proper  and  fuitable 

pHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

T&e  analyfis  of  the  fenfe  of  merit  and  demerit. 

i.  AS  our  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  pro- 
,/v  priety  of  condudt  arifes  from  what 
I  (hall  call  a  dired  fympathy  with  the  affec- 
tions and  motives  of  the  perfon  who  adts,  fo 
our  fenfe  of  its  merit  arifes  from  what  I  (hall 
call  an  indirect  fympathy  with  the  gratitude 
of  the  perfon  who  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  adted 
upon. 

As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  who  receives  the 
benefit,  unlefs  we  beforehand  approve  of  the 
motives  of  the  benefa&or,  fo,  upon  this  ac- 
count, the  fenfe  of  merit  feems  to  be  a  com- 
pounded fentiment,  and  to  be  made  up  of 
two  diftindt  emotions ;  a  direft  fympathy  with 
the  fentiments  of  the  agent,  and  an  indirect 
fympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  a&ions. 

We  may,  upon  many  different  occafions, 
plainly  diftinguifh  thofe  two  different  emo- 
tions combining  and  uniting  together  in  our 
fenfe  of  the  good  defert  of  a  particular  cha- 
racter or  adion.  When  we  read  in  hiftory 
concerning  a&ions  of  proper  and  beneficent 
greatnefs  of  mind,  how  eagerly  do  we  enter 
into  fuch  defigns  ?  How  much  are  we  ani- 
mated by  that  high-fpirited  generofity  which 
dju-efts  them?  How  keen  are  we  for  their 

fuccefs  ? 
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fuccefs  ?   How  grieved  at    their   difappoint- 
ment  ?  In  imagination  we  become  the  very 
perfbn  whofe  adtions  are  reprefented  to  us  : 
we  tranfport  ourfelves  in  fancy  to  the  fcenes 
of  thofe  diftant  and  forgotten  adventures,  and 
imagine  ourfelves  adting  the  part  of  a  Scipio 
or  a  Camillus,  a  Timoleon  or  an  Ariftides. 
So  far  our  fentiments  are  founded  upon  the 
diredt  fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  adts. 
Nor  is  the  indirect  fympathy  with  thofe  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  fuch  adions  lefs  fenfibly 
felt.      Whenever  we  place  ourfelves   in  the 
fituation  of  thefe  laft,  with  what  warm  and 
affedtionate  fellow-feeling  do  we  enter  into 
their  gratitude  towards  thofe  who  ferved  them 
fo  eflentially  ?   We  embrace,  as  it  were,  their 
benefadtor  along  with  them.     Our  heart  rea- 
dily fympathifes  with  the  higheft  tranfports  of 
their  grateful  affedlion.     No  honours,  no  re- 
wards, we  think,  can  be  too  great  for  them 
to  beftow  upon  him.     When  they  make  this 
proper  return  for  his  fervices,  we  heartily  ap- 
plaud and  go  along  with  them  ;  but  are  (hock- 
ed beyond  all  meafure,  if  by  their  condud: 
they  appear  to  have  little  fenfe  of  the  obli- 
gations conferred   upon  them.      Our  whole 
fenfe,  in  ftiort,  of  the  merit  and  good  defert 
of  fuch  adions,   of  the  propriety  and  fitnefs 
of  recompeniing  them,  and  making  the  per- 
fon who  performed  them  rejoice  in  his  turn, 
arifes  from  the  fympathetic  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  love,  with  which,  when  we  bring 
home  to  our  own  breaft  the  fituation  of  thofe 
principally  concerned,  we  feel  ourfelves  na- 
turally 
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turally  tranfportcd  towards  the  man  who* 
could  a<£t  with  fuch  proper  and  noble  bene- 
ficence. 

2.  In  the  fame  manner  as  our  fenfe  of  thci 
impropriety  of  cofldud  arifes  from  a  want  of 
fympathy,  or  from  a  direft  antipathy  to  the 
affedtions  and  motives  of  the  agent,  fo  our 
fenfe  of  its  demerit  arifes  from  what  I  fhall 
here  too  call  an  indiredl  fympathy  with  the 
refentment  of  the  fufFerer. 

As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  into  the  refent- 
ment of  the  fufFerer,  unlefs  our  heart  before- 
hand difapproves  the  motives  Of  the  agent* 
and  renounces  all  fellow-feeling  with  them ; 
fo  upon  this  account  the  fenfe  of  demerit, 
as  well  as  that  of  merit,  feems  to  be  a  com- 
pounded fentiment,  and  to  be  made  up  of 
two  diftindt  emotions ;  a  diredl  antipathy  to 
the  fentiments  of  the  agent,  and  an  indirect 
fympathy  with  the  refentment  of  the  fuf- 
ferer. 

We  may  here  too,  upon  many  different 
occafions,  plainly  diftinguifh  thofe  two  dif- 
ferent emotions  combining  and  uniting  to- 
gether in  our  fenfe  of  the  ill  defcrt  of  a 
particular  character  or  adtion.  When  we 
read  in  hiftory  concerning  the  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  a  Borgia  or  a  Nero,  our  heart  rifes 
up  againft  the  deteftable  fentiments  which 
influenced  their  condudt,  and  renounces  with 
■  horror  and  abomination  all  fellow-feeling  with 
fuch  execrable  motives.  So  far  our  fentiments 
are  founded  upon  the  dircdt  antipathy  to  the 
afFedtions  of  the  agent :  and  the  indirect  fym- 
I  pathy 
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pathy  with  the  reientment  of  the  fufferers  is 
ftill  more  fenfibly  felt.  When  we  bring  home 
to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of  the  perfons  whom 
thofe  fcourges  of  mankind  inflated,  murdered, 
or  betrayed,  what  indignation  do  we  not  feel 
againft  fuch  infolent  and  inhuman  oppreflbrs 
of  the  earth  ?  Our  fympathy  with  the  un- 
avoidable diftrefs  of  the  innocent  fufferers  is 
not  more  real  nor  more  lively,  than  our  fel- 
low-feeling with  their  juft  and  natural  refent- 
ment.  The  former  fentiment  only  heightens 
the  latter,  and  the  idea  of  their  diftrefs  ferves 
only  to  inflame  and  blow  up  our  animofity 
againft  thofe  who  occafioned  it.  When  wa 
think  of  the  anguifti  of  the  fufferers,  we  take 
part  with  them  more  earneftly  againft  their 
oppreflbrs ;  we  enter  with  more  eagernefs  into 
all  their  fchemes  of  vengeance,  and  feel  our- 
felves every  moment  wreaking,  in  imagi- 
nation, upon  fuch  violators  of  the  laws  of 
ibciety,  that  punifhment  which  our  fympa- 
thetic  indignation  tells  us  is  due  to  their 
crimes.  Our  fenfe  of  the  horror  and  dread- 
ful atrocity  of  fuch  condudt,  the  delight 
which  we  take  in  hearing  that  it  was  pro- 
perly punifhed,  the  indignation  which  we 
feel  when  it  efcapes  this  due  retaliation,  our 
whole  fenfe  and  feeling,  in  fhort,  of  its  ill 
defert,  of  the  propriety  and  fitnefs  of  inflidt- 
ing  evil  upon  the  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it* 
and  of  making  him  grieve  in  his  turn,  arifes 
from  the  fympathetic  indignation  which  na- 
turally boils  up  in  the  breaft  of  the  fpedator, 

whenever' 
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whenever  he  thoroughly  brings  home  to  him«< 
felf  the  cafe  of  the  fufFerer  *. 

•To  afcribe  in  this  manner  our  natural  fenfe  of  the 
ill  defert  of  human  a&ions  to  a  fympathy  with  the  refent- 
ment of  the  fufFerer,  may  feem,  to  the  greater  part  of 
people,  to  be  a  degradation  of  that  fentiment.  Refent- 
snent  is  commonly  regarded  as  fo  odious  a  paffion,  that 
they  will  be  apt  to  think  it  impoffible  that  fo  laudable  a 
principle,  as  the  fenfe  of  the  ill  defert  of  vice,  (hould  in 
any  refpect  be  founded  upon  it.  They  will  be  more  wil- 
ling, perhaps,  to  admit  that  our  fenfe  of  the  merit  of 
good  adions  is  founded  upon  a  fympathy  with  the  gra- 
titude of  the  perfons  who  receive  the  benefit  of  them ; 
becaufe  gratitude,  as  well  as  all  the  other  benevolent  paf- 
lions,  is  regarded  as  an  amiable  principle,  which  can  take 
nothing  from  the  worth  of  whatever  is  founded  upon  it. 
Gratitude  and  refentment,  however,  are  in  every  refpeft, 
it  is  evident,  counterparts  to  one  another }  and  if  our  fenfe 
of  merit  arifes  from  a  fympathy  with  the  one,  our  fenfe 
of  demerit  can  fcarce  mifs  to  proceed  from  a  fellow-feeling 
with  the  other. 

.  Let  it  be  confidered  too  that  refentment,  though,  in 
the  degrees  in  which  we  too  often  fee  it,  the  moft  odious* 
perhaps,  of  all  the  paffion s,  is  not  difapproved  of  when 
properly  humbled  and  entirely  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  fympathetic  indignation  of  the  fpeflator.  When 
we,  who  are  the  byftanders,  feel  that  our  own  animofity 
intirely  correfponds  with  that  of  the  fufFerer,  when  the 
refentment  of  this  laft  does  not  in  any  refpeft  go  beyond 
our  own,  when  no  word,  no  gefture,  efcapes  him  that 
denotes  an  emotion  more  violent  than  what  we  can  keep 
time  to,  and  when  he  never  aims  at  inflicting  any  pun i fo- 
ment beyond  what  we  fliould  rejoice  to  fee  inflicted,  or 
what  we  ourfelves  would  upon  this  account  even  defire  to 
be  the  inftruments  of  inflicting,  it  is  impoffible  that  we 
{hould  enot  nti  rely  {approve  of  his  fentiments.  Our  own  emo- 
tion in  this  cafe  muft,  in  our  eyes,  undoubtedly  juftify 
bis.  And  as  experience  teaches  us  how  much  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  this  moderation*  and 
ho*[  great  an  effort  muft  be  made  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  rude  and  undifciplined  impulfe  of  refentment  to  this 

fuitabkr 
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futtable  temper,  we  cannot  avoid  conceiving  a  confldcrable 
degree  of  eiteem  and  admiration  for  one  who  appears  ca- 
pable of  exerting  fo  much  felf-command  over  one  of  the 
moft  ungovernable  paffions  of  his  nature.  When  indeed 
the  animofity  of  the  fufferer  exceeds,  as  it  almoft  always 
docs,  what  we  can  go-along  with,  as  we  cannot  enter  into 
it,  we  neceffarily  difapprove  of  it.  We  even  difapprove 
of  it  more  than  we  fliould  of  an  equal  excefsofalmoft  an/ 
other  paffion  derived  from  the  imagination.  And  this  too 
violent  refentment,  inftead  of  carrying  us  along  with  it, 
becomes  itfcJf  the  object  of  our  refentment  and  indignation. 
We  enter  into  the  oppofite  refentment  of  the  perfon  who 
is  the  object  of  this  unjuft  emotion,  and  who  is  in  danger 
of  (uffering  from  it.  Revenge,  therefore,  the  excels  of 
refentment,  appears  to  be  the  mod  dcteftable  of  all  the 
paffions,  and  is  the  object  of  the  horror  and  indignation 
of  every  body.  And  as  in  the  way  in  which  this  paffion 
commonly  difcovers  itfelf  among  mankind,  it  is  exceffive 
m  hundred  times  for  once  that  it  is  moderate,  we  are  very 
apt  to  confider  it  as  altogether  odious  and  deteftable,  be- 
caufe  in  its  moft  ordinary  appearances  it  is  fo.  Nature, 
however,  even  in  the  prefent  depraved  ftate  of  mankind, 
does  not  feem  to  have  dealt  fo  unkindly  with  us,  as  to  have 
endowed  us  with  any  principle  which  is  wholly  in  every 
refpect  evil,  or  which,  in  no  degree  and  in  no  direction, 
can  be  the  proper  object  of  praife  and  approbation.  Upon 
fome  occafions  we  are  fenfible  that  this  paffion,  which  is 
generally  too  ftro  -g,  may  likewife  be  too  weak.  We 
fometimes  complain  that  a  particular  perfon  (hows  too 
little  fpirit,  and  has  too  little  fenk  of  the  injuries  that  have 
been  done  to  him  ;  and  we  are  as  ready  to  defpife  him  for 
the  defect,  as  to  hate  him  for  the  exeef,  of  this  paffion. 

The  infpired  writers  would  not  (urcly  have  talked  fo 
frequently  or  fo  ftrongly  of  the  wrath  and  anger  of  God, 
if  they  had  regarded  every  degree  of  thofe  paffions  as 
vicious  and  evil,  even  in  fo  weak  and  imperfect  a  creature 
as  man. 

Let  it  be  confidered  too,  that  the  prefent  enquiry  is 
not  concerning  a  matter  of  right,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  but  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  fact.  We  are  not  at  prefent  examin- 
ing upon  what  principles  a  perfect  bein^  would  approve 
of  the  puhiihment  of  bad  actions;  but  upon  what  piinciples 
Jo  weak  and  imperfect  a  creature  as  man  actually  and  in 
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fa&   approves  of  it.     The  principles  which  I  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  have  a  very  great  effedi  upon 
his  fentiments  ;  and  it  feems  wifely  ordered  that  it  fhould 
be  fo.     The  very  exiftence  of  fociety  requires  that  unme- 
rited and  unprovoked  malice  {hould  be  reftrained  by  pro- 
per punifhments  ;  and  confequentfy,    that  to  inflict  thofc 
jpunifhments  (hould  be  regarded  as  a  proper  and  laudable 
acYion.     Though  man,  therefore,    be  naturally   endowed 
with  a  defire  of  the  welfare  and  prefervation  of  icciety, 
yet  the  Author  of  nature  has  not  entrufted  it  to  his  reafon 
to  find  out  that  a  certain  application  of  punifhments  is  the 
proper  means  of  attaining  this  end;  but  has  endowed  him 
with    an    immediate   and  inftin&ive    approbation  of  that 
very  application  which  rs  mod  proper  to  attain  it.     The 
ceconomy  of  nature  is  in  this  refpeft  exactly  of  a  piece 
with  what  it  is  upon  many  other  occafions.     With  re- 
gard to  all  thofe  ends  which,  upon  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar importance,   may  be  regarded,  if  fucb  an  expref- 
fion  is  allowable,  as  the  favourite  ends  of  nature,   fhe  has 
conftantly   in    this  manner  not    only   endowed   mankind 
with  an  appetite  for  the  end  which  fhe  propofes,  but  like- 
wife  with  an  appetite  for  the  means  by  which  alone  this 
end  can  be  brought  about,   for  their  own  fakes,  and  in- 
dependent of  their  tendency  to  produce  it.     Thus  felf-pre- 
fervation,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  the  great 
ends  which  nature  feems  to  have  propofed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  all  animals.     Mankind  are  endowed  with  a  defire 
of  thofe  ends,  and  an  averfion   to   the  contrary ;  with  a 
love  of  life,  and   a  dread  of  diflblution  5  with  a  defire  of 
the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  the  fpecies,  and   with 
an  averfion  to  the  thoughts  of  its  intire  extinction.    But 
though  we  are  in  this  manner  endowed  with  a  very  ftrorjg 
defire  of  thofe  ends,   it  has  not  been  intruded  to  the  flow 
and  uncertain  determinations  of  our  reafon,  to  find  out  the 
proper  means  of  bringing  them  about.  Nature  has  directed 
us  to  the  greater  part  of  thefe  by  original*  and   immediate 
inftinfts.     Hunger,  third,  the  paffion  which  unites  the  two 
fexe?,  the  love  of  plea fu re,  and  the  dread  of  pain,  prompt 
us  to  apply  thofe  means  for  their  own  fakes,  and   without 
any  confu.'eration  of  their  tendency    to    thofe    beneficent 
en^s  which  the  g'eat  director  of  nature  intended  to  pro- 
duce by  ihcm. 

Before 
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Before  I  conclude  this  note,  I  muft  take  notice  of  a 
difference  between  the  approbation  of  propriety  and  that 
of  merit  or  beneficence.  Before  we  approve  of  the  fen- 
timents of  any  perfon  as  proper  and  fuitablc  to  their  ob- 
jects, we  muft  not  only  be  affedted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  is,  but  we  muft  perceive  this  harmony  and  cor- 
refpondencc  of  fentiments  between  him  and  ourfdves. 
Thus,  though  upon  hearing  of  a  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen my  friend,  I  fhould  conceive  precifcly  that  degree 
of  concern  which  he  gives  way  to ;  yet  ti!l  I  am  in- 
formed of  the  manner  in  which  he  behaves,  till  I  perceive 
the  harmony  between  his  emotions  and  mine,  1  cannot 
be  faiJ  to  approve  of  the  fentiments  which  influence  his 
behaviour.  The  approbation  of  propriety  therefore  re- 
quires, not  only  that  we  (hould  intirely  iympathize  with 
the  pcrfon  who  a&s,  but  that  we  fnould  perceive  this 
perfect  concord  between  his  fentiments  and  our  own. 
On  the  contrary,  when  I  hear  of  a  benefit  that  has  been 
beftowed  upon  another  perfon,  let  him  who  has  received 
it  be  affefied  in  what  manner  he  pleafes,  if,  by  bringing 
-his  cafe  home  to  myfelf,  I  feel  gratitude  arife  in  my  own 
breaft,  I  neceffarily  approve  of  the  conduct:  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  regard  it  as  meritorious,  and  the  proper  object: 
of  reward.  Whether  the  perfon  who  has  received  the 
benefit  conceives  gratitude  or  not,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  in 
any  degree  alter  our  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  merit 
of  him  who  has  beftowed  it.  No  adtual  correfpondence  of 
fentiments,  therefore,  is  here  required.  It  is  fufficient  that, 
if  he  was  grateful,  they  would  correfpond  j  and  our  fenfe 
of  merit  is  often  founded  upon  one  of  thofe  illufive  fym- 
pathies,  by  which,  when  we  bring  home  to  ourfelves  the 
cafe  of  another,  we  are  often  affected  in  a  manner  in  which 
the  perfon  principally  concerned  is  incapable  of  being  af- 
fected. There  is  a  fimilar  difference  between  our  difap* 
proba/.i  ;*?  of  dement,  and  that  of  impropriety. 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  juftice  and  beneficence. 

CHAP.     I. 

Comparifon  of  thofe  two  virtues. 

ACTIONS  of  a  beneficent  tendency 
which  proceed  from  proper  motives 
feem  alone  to  require  reward;  becaufe  fuch 
alone  are  the  approved  objeds  of  gratitude,  or 
excite  the  fympathetic  gratitude  of  the  fpec- 
tator. 

Adions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  which  pro- 
ceed from  improper  motives,  feem  alone  to 
deferve  punifhment ;  becaufe  fuch  alone  are 
the  approved  objeds  of  refentment,  or  excite 
the  fympathetic  refentment  of  the  fpedator. 

Beneficence  is  always  free,  it  cannot  be 
extorted  by  force,  the  meer  want  of  it  ex- 
pofes  to  no  punifhment :  becaufe  the  meer 
want  of  beneficence  tends  to  do  no  real  pofi- 
tive  evil.  It  may  difap^  oint  of  the  good  which 
might  reafonably  have  been  expeded,  and 
upon  that  account  it  may  juftly  excite  diflike 
and  difapprobation  :  it  cannot,  however,  pro- 
voke any  refentment  which  mankind  will  go 
Along  with.  The  man  who  does  not  recom- 
pence  his  benefador,  when  he  has  it  in  his 
power,    and  when  his  benefador  needs  his 

afliftance, 
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affiftance,  is,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  the  blackeft 
ingratitude.      The  heart  of  every   impartial 
fpe&ator  rejefts  all  fellow-feeling  with  the 
felfilhnefs  of  his  motives,  and  he  is  the  pro- 
per objedl  of  the  higheft  difapprobation.     Hut 
ftill  he  does  no  pofitive  hurt  to  any  body.     He 
only  does  not  do  that  good  which  in  propriety 
he  ought  to  have  done.     He  is  the  object  of 
hatred,  a  paflion  which  is  naturally  excited 
by  impropriety  of  fentiment  and  behaviour  \ 
not  of  refentment,  a  paflion  which  is  never 
properly  called  forth   but  by  adtions  which 
tend  to  do  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to  fome  par- 
ticular perfons.     His  want  of  gratitude,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  punifhed.     To  oblige  him  by 
force  to  perform  what  in  gratitude  he  ought 
to  perform,    and  what  every  impartial  fpec- 
tator  would  approve  of  him  for  performing, 
would,  if  poflible,  be  ftill  more  improper  than 
his  negledting  to  perform  it.     His  benefadtor 
would  difihonour  himfelf  if  he  attempted  by 
violence  to  conftrain  him  to  gratitude,  and  it 
would  be  impertinent  for  any  third  perfon, 
who  was  not  the  fupcrior  of  either,  to  inter- 
meddle.    But  of  all  the  duties  of  beneficence, 
thofe  which  gratitude  recommends  to  us  ap- 
proach neareft  to  what  is  called  a  perfect  and 
compleat  obligation.     What  friendfhip,  what 
generofity,    what  charity,  would  prompt  us 
to  do  with  univerfal  approbation,  is  ftill  more 
free,  and  can  ftill  lefs  be  extorted  by  force 
than  the  duties   of  gratitude.     We   talk   of 
the  debt  of  gratitude,  not  of  charity,  or  ge- 
nerofity, nor  even  of  friendftiip,  when  friend- 
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ihip  is  meer  efteem,  and  has  not  been  en- 
hanced and  complicated  with  gratitude  for 
good  offices. 

Refentment  feems  to  have  been  given  us 
by  nature  for  dcf  nee,  and  for  defence  only. 
It  is  the  fafeguard  of  juftice  and  the  fecurity 
of  innocence.  It  prompts  us  to  beat  off  the 
xnifchief  which  is  attempted  to  be  done  to  us> 
and  to  retaliate  that  which  is  already  done  5 
that  the  offender  may  be  made  to  repent 
of  his  injuftice,  and  that  others,  through 
fear  of  the  like  punishment,  may  be  terrified 
from  being  guilty  of  the  like  offence.  It 
muft  be  referved  therefore  for  thefe  purpofeSi 
nor  can  the  fpeftator  ever  go  along  with  it 
when  it  is  exerted  for  any  other.  But  the 
meer  want  of  the  beneficent  virtues,  though 
it  may  difappoint  us  of  the  good  which  might 
reafonably  be  expe£ted;  neither  does,  nor  at-» 
tempts  to  do,  any  mifchief  from  which  we 
can  have  occafion  to  defend  ourfelves. 

There  is,  however,  another  virtue,  of  which 
the  obfervance  is  not  left  to  the  freedom  of 
our  own  wills,  which  may  be  extorted  by 
force,  and  of  which  the  violation  expofes  to 
refentment,  and  confequently  to  punilhment. 
This  virtue  is  juftice  :  the  violation  of  juftice 
is  injury  :  it  does  real  and  pofitive  hurt  to 
fome  particular  perfons,  from  motives  which 
are  naturally  difapproved  of.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  proper  object  of  refentment,  and  of  pu- 
nifhment,  which  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  refentment.  As  mankind  go  along  with, 
and  approve  of,   the   violence   employed  to 
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avenge  the  hurt  which  is  done  by  injuftice, 
£0  they  much  more  go  along  with,  and  ap« 
prove  of,  that  which  is  employed  to  prevent 
and  beat  off  the  injury,  and  to  reft  rain  the 
offender  from  hurting  his  neighbours.  The 
perfon  Jiimfelf  who  meditates  an  injuftice  is 
fenfible  of  this,  and  feels  that  force  may,  with 
the  utmoft  propriety,  be  made  ufe  of  both  by 
the  perfon  whom  he  is  about  to  injure,  and 
by  others,  either  to  obftruft  the  execution  of 
his  crime,  or  to  punifh  him  when  he  has 
executed  it.  And  upon  this  is  founded  that 
remarkable  diftinftion  between  juftice  and  all 
the  other  focial  virtues,  which  has  of  late 
been  particularly  infifted  upon  by  an  author 
of  very  great  and  original  genius,  that  we 
feel  ourfelves  to  be  under  a  ftridter  obligation 
to  adt  according  to  juftice,  than  agreeably  to 
friendihip,  charity,  or  generality  -,  that  the 
practice  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  virtues  feems 
to  be  left  in  fome  meafure  to  our  own  choice, 
but  that,  fomehow  or  other,  we  feel  our- 
felves to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  tyed,  bound, 
and  obliged  to  the  obiervation  of  juftice.  We 
feel,  that  is  to  fay,  that  force  may,  with  the 
utmoft  propriety  and  with  the  approbation 
of  all  mankind,  be  made  ufe  of  to  conftrain 
us  to  obferve  the  rules  of  the  one,  but  not  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  the  other. 

We  muft  always,  however,  carefully  dif- 
tinguifh  what  is  only  blameable,  or  the  pro- 
per object  of  difapprobation,  from  what  force 
may  be  employed  either  to  punifh  or  to  pre- 
vent.     That    feems    blameable    which    falls 
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fhort  of  that  ordinary  degree  of  proper  be-> 
nefjeence  which  experience  teaches  us  to  ex-* 
pe&  of  every  body  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that 
feems  praife-worthy  which  goes  beyond  it. 
The  ordinary  degree  kfelf  feems  neither 
blameable  nor  praife-worthy.  A  father,  q. 
fon,  a  brother,  who  behaves  to  the  corre- 
fpondent  relation  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  da, 
feems  properly  to  deferve  neither  praife  nor 
blame.  He  who  furprifes  us  by  extraordinary 
and  unexpe&ed,  though  ftill  proper,  and  fuit- 
able  kindnefs,  or  on  the  contrary  by  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpedted,  as  well  as  unfuitable 
unkindnefs,  feems  praife-worthy  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  blameable  in  the  other. 

Even  the  moft  ordinary  degree  of  kind- 
nefs cr  beneficence,  however,  cannot,  among 
equals,  be  extorted  by  force.  Among  equals 
each  individual  is  naturally,  and  antecedent 
to  th?  institution  of  civil  government,  re-* 
garded  as  having  a  right  both  to  defend  him^ 
felf  from  injuries,  and  to  exadt  a  certain  de-* 
grec  of  punifhment  for  thofe  which  have  been 
done  to  him.  Every  generous  fpedator  not 
only  app.Qves  of  his  conduct  when  he  does 
this  but  enters  fo  far  into  his  fentiments  as 
of  e  >  to  !  e  willing  to  affifl  him.  When  one 
ma»  atta  ks,  or  robs,  or  attempts  to  murder 
ano  he  ,  all  the  neighbours  take  the  alarm, 
and  think  that  they  do  right  when  they  run, 
either  to  revenge  the  perfon  who  has  been 
injured,  or  to  defend  him  who  is  in  danger  of 
|>eing  fp  But  when  a  father  fails  in  the  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  degree  of  parental  affe&ion  towards  a 
fon  ;  when  a  fon  feems  to  want  that  filial  re- 
verence which  might  be  expe&ed  to  his  fa- 
ther; when  brothers  are  without  the  ufual 
degree  of  brotherly  affe&ion ;  when  a  man 
fhuts  his  breaft  againft:  compaffion,  and  re-* 
fufes  to  relieve  the  mifery  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  when  he  can  with  the  greateft  eafe ; 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  though  every  body  blames 
the  condudt,  nobody  imagines  that  thofe 
who  might  have  reafon,  perhaps,  to  expeft 
1  more  kindnefs,  have  any  right  to  extort  it  by 
force.  The  fufferer  can  only  complain,  and 
the  fpe&ator  can  intermeddle  no  other  way 
than  by  advice  and  perfuafion.  Upon  all  fuch 
occafions,  for  equals  to  ufe  force  againft  one 
another,  would  be  thought  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  infolence  and  prefumption. 

A  fuperior  may,  indeed,  fometimes,  with 
univerfal  approbation,  oblige  thofe  under  his 
jurifdi&ion  to  behave,  in  this  refpeft,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  propriety  to  one  another. 
The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  oblige  pa«* 
rents  to  maintain  their  children,  and  children 
to  maintain  their  parents,  and  impofe  upon 
men  many  other  duties  of  beneficence.  The 
civil  magiftrate  is  entrufted  with  the  power 
not  only  of  preferving  the  public  peace  by 
reftraining  injuftice,  but  of  promoting  the 
profperity  of  the  commonwealth,  by  efta-. 
blifhing  good  difcipline,  and  by  difcouraging 
every  fort  of  vice  and  impropriety  ;  he  may 
prefcribe  rules,  therefore,  which  not  only, 
prohibit  mutual  injuries  among   fellow-citi- 
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zens,  bbt  command  mutual  good  offices  to  a 
certain  degree.  When  the  fovereign  com- 
mands what  is  merely  indifferent,  and  what, 
antecedent  to  his  orders,  might  have  been 
omitted  without  any  blame,  it  becomes  not 
only  blameable  but  punifhable  to  difobey  him. 
When  he  commands,  therefore,  what,  ante- 
cedent to  any  fuch  order,  could  not  have 
been  omitted  without  the  greateft  blame,  it 
furely  becomes  much  more  punifhable  to  be 
wanting  in  obedience.  Of  all  the  duties  of  a 
law-giver,  however,  this,  perhaps,  is  that  which 
it  requires  the  greateft  delicacy  and  referve  to 
execute  with  propriety  and  judgment.  To  , 
neglect  it  altogether  expofes  the  common- 
wealth to  many  grofs  diforders  and  (hock- 
ing enormities,  and  to  pufh  it  too  far  is  de- 
ftrudtive  of  all  liberty,  iecurity,  andjuftice. 

Though  the  meer  want  of  beneficence 
feems  to  merit  no  punifliment  from  equals,  • 
the  greater  exertions  of  that  virtue  appear  to 
deferve  the  higheft  reward.  By  being  pro- 
ductive of  the  greateft  good,  they  are  the  na- 
tural and  approved  objects  of  the  livelieft  gra- 
titude. Though  the  breach  of  juftice,  on  the 
contrary,  expofes  to  punifliment,  the  obfer- 
vance  of  the  rules  of  that  virtue  feems  fcarce 
to  deferve  any  reward.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  propriety  in  the  practice  of  juftice,  and  it 
merits,  upon  that  account,  all  the  approba- 
tion which  is  due  to  propriety.  But  as  it 
does  no  real  pofitive  good,  it  is  entitled  to 
very  little  gratitude.     Meer  juftice  is,  upon 
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moft  occafions,  but  a  negative  virtue,  and 
only  hinders  us  from  hurting  our  neigh- 
bour. The  man  who  barely  abftains  from 
violating  either  the  perfon,  or  the  eftate,  or 
the  reputation  of  his  neighbours,  has  furely 
very  little  pofitive  merit.  He  fulfils,  how- 
ever, all  the  rules  of  what  is  peculiarly  called 
juftice,  and  does  every  thing  which  his  equals 
can  with  propriety  force  him  to  do,  or  which 
they  can  punilh  him  for  not  doing.  We  may 
often  fulfil  all  the  rules  of  juftice  by  fitting -ftitt 
and  doing  nothing. 

As  every  man  doth,  fo  fhall  it  be  done  to 
him,  and  retaliation  feems  to  be  the  great  law 
which  is  dictated  to  us  by  nature.  Benefi- 
cence and  generofity  we  think  due  to  the  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent.  Thofe  whole  hearts 
never  open  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  fhould, 
we  think,  be  fhut  out  in  the  fame  manner, 
from  the  affections  of  all  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  miiift  of  fociety, 
as  in  a  great  defart  where  there  is  no-body 
to  care  for  them,  or  to  enquire  after  them. 
The  violator  of  the  laws  of  juftice  ought  to 
be  made  to  feel  himfelf  that  evil  which  he 
has  done  to  another ;  and  fince  no  regard  to 
the  fufferings  of  his  brethren  is  capable  of  re- 
training him,  he  ought  to  be  over-awed  by 
the  fear  of  his  own.  The  man  who  is  barely 
innocent,  who  only  obferves  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice with  regard  to  others,  and  meerly  ab- 
ftains  from  hurting  his  neighbojrs,  can  merit 
only  that  his  neighbours  in  their  turn  fhojld 
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rtfpect  his  innocence,  and  that  the  fame  laws 
fhould  be  religioufly  observed  with  regard  to 
him. 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  tbefenfe  of  ju/lice,    rf  remorfe%  and  of  the 
tonfciQufnefs  of  merit. 

THERE  can  be  no  proper  motive  for 
hurting  our  neighbour,  there  can  be 
no  incitement  to  do  evil  to  another,  which 
mankind  will  go  along  with,  except  juft  in- 
dignation for  evil  which  that  other  has  done 
to  us.  To  difturb  his  happinefs  meerly  be- 
caufe  it  ftands  in  the  way  of  our  own,  to  take 
from  him  what  is  of  real  ufe  to  him  meerly 
becaufe  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to 
us,  or  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  at  the 
expence  of  other  people,  the  natural  pre- 
ference which  every  man  has  for  his  own 
happinefs  above,  that  of  other  people,  is  what 
no  impartial  fpectator  can  go  along  with. 
Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  by  nature,  firft  and 
principally  recommended  to  his  own  care; 
and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  hirnfelf  than 
of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much 
more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  immedi- 
ately concerns  hirnfelf,  than  in  what  concerns 
any  other  man :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the 
death  of  another  perfon,  with  whom  we  have 
no  particular  connection,  will  give  us  lefs 
concern,  will  fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our 

reft 
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reft  much  lefs  than  a  very  infignificant  difaf- 
ter  which  has  befallen  ourfelves.     But  though 
the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  may  affeft  us  much 
lefs  than  a  very  fmall  misfortune  of  our  own, 
we  muft  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that  fmall 
misfortune,    nor    even   to   prevent  our  owa 
ruin.     We  muft,  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
view  ourfelves  not  fo  much  according  to  that 
light  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to 
ourfelves,  as  according  to  that  in  which  we 
naturally    appear  to  others.     Though   every 
man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be  the 
whole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind he  is   a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it. 
Though  his  own  happinefs  may  be  of  more 
importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the  World 
befides,  to  every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more 
confequence  than    that   of  any  other  man. 
Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every 
individual,   in  his  own  breaft,  naturally  pre- 
fers himfelf  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  not 
look  mankind  in  the  face,  and  avow  that  he 
a<Sts  according  to  this  principle.    He  feels  that 
in  this  preference  they  can  never  go  along 
with   him,   and  that  how  natural  foever   it 
may  be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  excef- 
five  and  extravagant  to  them.  When  he  views 
himfelf  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  confcious 
that  others  will   view  him,  he  fees  that  to 
them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multitude  in  no  re- 
fpedt  better  than  any  other  in  it.    If  he  would 
adt  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpe&ator  may  en- 
ter into  the  principles  of  his  condudt,  whicjh 
is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  de- 
fire 
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fire  to  do,  he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  occafions,  humble  the  arrogance  of  his 
felf-love,  and  bring  it  down  to  fomething 
which  other  men  can  go  along  with.  They 
will  indulge  it  fo  far  as  to  allow  him  to  be 
more  anxious  about,  and  to  purfue  with  more 
earned  affiduity,  his  own  happinefs  than  that 
of  any  other  perfon.  Thus  far,  whenever 
they  place  themfelves  in  his  Situation,  they 
will  readily  go  along  with  him.  In  the  race 
for  wealth  and  honours,  and  preferments, 
he  may  run  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  ftrain 
every  nerve  and  every  mufcle,  in  order  to 
outftrip  all  his  competitors.  But  if  he  fhould 
juftie,  or  throw  down  any  of  them,  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  fpedtators  is  entirely  at  an 
end.  It  is  a  violation  of  fair  play,  which 
they  cannot  admit  of.  This  man  is  to  them, 
in  every  refpedt,  as  good  as  he  :  they  do  not 
enter  into  that  felf-love  by  which  he  prefers 
himfelf  fo  much  to  this  other,  and  cannot  50 
along  with  the  motive  from  which  he  hurt 
him.  They  readily,  therefore,  fympathife 
with  the  natural  refentment  of  the  injured, 
and  the  offender  becomes  the  objed:  of  their 
hatred  and  indignation.  He  is  fenfible  that 
he  becomes  fo,  and  feels  that  thefe  fenti- 
ments  are  ready  to  burft  out  from  all  fides 
againft  him. 

As  the  greater  and  more  irreparable  the 
evil  that  is  done,  the  refentment  of  the  fuf- 
fere:  runs  naturally  the  higher,  f )  does  like- 
wik  l.i:c  sympathetic  indignation  of  the  fpec- 
.tatOi,  *;S  i-vcii  as  thefenfe  of  guilt  in  the  agent. 

Death 
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Death  is  the  greateft  evil  which  one  man  can 
inflict  upon  another,  and  excites  the  higheft 
degree  of  refentment  in  thofe  who  are  im- 
mediately conne&ed  with  theflain.  Murder, 
therefore,  is  the  moft  atrocious  of  all  crimes 
which  affedt  individuals  only,  in  the  fight 
both  of  mankind,  and  of  the  perfon  who  has 
committed  it.  To  be  deprived  of  that  which 
we  are  poflefled  of,  is  a  greater  evil  tban  to 
be  difappointed  of  what  we  have  only  the  ex- 
pectation. Breach  of  property,  therefore, 
theft  and  robbery,  which  take  from  us  what 
we  are  poflefled  of,  are  greater  crimes  than 
breach  of  contract,  which  only  difappoints 
us  of  what  we  expedted.  The  moft  facred 
laws  of  juftice,  therefore,  thofe  whofe  vio- 
lation feems  to  call  loudeft  for  vengeance  and 
punifhment,  are  the  laws  which  guard  the 
life  and  perfon  of  our  neighbour ;  the  next 
are  thofe  which  guard  his  property  and  pof- 
feflions ;  and  laft  of  all  come  thofe  which 
guard  what  are  called  his  perfonal  rights,  or 
what  is  due  to  him  from  the  promifes  of 
others. 

The  violator  of  the  more  facred  laws  of 
juftice  can  never  refledl  on  the  fentiments 
which  mankind  muft  entertain  with  regard 
to  him,  without  feeling  all  the  agonies  of 
fhame  and  horror,  and  confternation.  When 
his  paflion  is  gratified,  and  he  begins  coolly  to 
refledt  on  his  paft  condudt,  he  can  enter  into 
none  of  the  motives  which  influenced  it. 
They  appear  now  as  deteftable  to  him  as  they 
did    always    to    other    people.     By    fympa- 

thifing 
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thifing  with  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  which 
other  men  muft  entertain  for  him,    he  be- 
comes in  fome  meafure  the  object  of  his  own 
hatred  and  abhorrence.     The  fituation  of  the 
per/on,    who  fuffered  by  his   injuftice,  now 
calls  upon  his  pity.     He  is  grieved    at  the 
thought  of  it ;    regrets  the   unhappy  efFedts 
of  his  own  condudt,    and  feels  at  the   fame 
time  that  they  have  rendered  him  the  pro- 
per objedl  of  the  refentment  and  indignation 
of  mankind,  and  of  what  is  the  natural  con- 
fluence of  refentment,    vengeance  and  pu- 
nifhrnent.     The  thought  of  this  perpetually 
haunts  him,    and  fills  him  with  terror  and 
amazement.     He   dares   no   longer  look  fb- 
ciety  in  the  face,    but   imagines   himfelf  as 
it  were  rejefted,    and  thrown  out  .from   the 
affedions  of  all  mankind.     He  cannot  hope 
for  the  confolation  of  Sympathy  in  this  his 
greateft,    and    moft   dreadful    diftrefs.     The 
remembrance  of  his  crimes  has  fhut  out  all 
fellow-feeling  with  him  from  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow- creatures.     The  fentiments  which 
they  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  are  the 
very  thing  which  he  is  moft  afraid  of.     Every 
thing  feems  hoftile,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
fiy  to   fome   inhofpitable   defertv  .where    he 
might  never  more  behold  the  face  of  a  hu- 
man creature,  nor  read  in  the  countenance  of 
mankind   the    condemnation   of  his   crimes. 
Butfolitude  is  ftill  more  dreadful  than  fociety. 
His  own  thoughts  can  prefent  him  with  no- 
thing but   what  is  black,    unfortunate,    and 
difaftrous,  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  in- 
2  comprehenfiblc 
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comprehenfible  mifery  and  ruin.  The  hor- 
ror of  folitude  drives  him  back  into  fociety, 
and  he  comes  again  into  the  prefence  of  man- 
kind, altoniftied  to  appear  before  them,  loaded 
with  (hame  and  diftradted  with  fear,  in  order 
to  fupplicate  fome  little  protection  from  the 
countenance  of  thofe  very  judges,  who  he 
knows  have  already  all  unanimously  condemn- 
ed him-  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  fentiment, 
which  is  properly  called  remorfe ;  of  all  the 
fentiments  which  can  enter  the  human  breaft 
the  moft  dreadful.  It  is  made  up  of  (hame 
from  the  fenfe  of  the  impropriety  of  paft  con- 
dud:  ;  of  grief  for  the  effedts  of  it ;  of  pity 
for  thofe  who  fuffer  by  it ;  and  of  the  dread 
and  terror  of  punifliment  from  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  juftly  provoked  refentment  of 
all  rational  creatures. 

The  oppofitc  behaviour  naturally  infpires 
the  oppofite  fentiment.  The  man  who,  not 
from  frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper  mo- 
tives, has  performed  a  generous  adtion,  when 
he  looks  forward  to  thofe  whom  he  has  fervcd, 
feels  himfelf  to  be  the  natural  objedt  of  their 
love  and  gratitude,  and,  by  Sympathy  with 
them,  of  the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all 
mankind.  And  when  he  looks  backward 
to  the  motive  from  which  he  adted,  and  fur- 
veys  it  in  the  light  in  which  tl^e  indifferent 
fpecfcator  will  furvey  it,  he  ftill  continues  to 
enter  into  it,  and  applauds  himfelf  by  Sym- 
pathy with  the  approbation  of  this  fuppofed 
impartial  judge.  In  both  thefe  points  of 
view  his  own  conduit  appears  to  him  every 

L  way 
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very  agreeable.  His  mind,  at  the  thought  of 
it,  is  filled  with  chearfulnefs,  ferenity,  and 
compofure.  He  is  in  friendship  and  harmony 
^vith  all  mankind,  and  looks  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  confidence  and  benevolent  fa- 
tisfadion,  fecure  that  he  has  rendered  him- 
felf  worthy  of  their  moft  favourable  regards. 
In  the  combination  of  all  thefe  fentiments 
confifts  the  confeioufhefs  of  merit,  or  of  de- 
ferred reward. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  utility  of  this  confiitution  of  nature. 

IT  is  thus  that  man,  who  can  fubfift  on- 
ly in  fociety,  was  fitted  by  nature  to  that 
Situation  for  which  he  was  made.  All  the 
members  of  human  fociety  ftand  in  need  of 
each  others  afliftance,  and  are  likewife  ex- 
pofed  to  mutual  injuries.  Where  the  necef- 
fary  afliftance  is  reciprocally  afforded  front 
love,  from  gratitude,  from  friendship  and 
efteem,  the  fociety  flourishes  and  is  happy. 
All  the  different  members  of  it  are  bound  to- 
gether by  the  agreeable  bands  of  love  and  af- 
fection, and  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  to  one 
common  centre  of  mutual  good  offices. 

But  though  the  neceflary  afliftance  fhould 
not  be  afforded  from  fuch  generous  and  difin- 
terefted  motives,  though  among  the  different 
members  of  the  fociety  there  fhould  be  no 
mutual  love  and  affection,  the  focietv,  though 

lefs 
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lefs  happy  and  agreeable,  will  not  neceflarily 
be  diflblved.  Society  may  fubiiil  among  dif- 
ferent men,  as  among  different  merchants, 
from  a  fenfe  of  its  utility,  without  any  mutual 
love  or  affection ;  and  though  no  man  in  it 
fhould  owe  any  obligation,  or  be  bound  in 
gratitude  to  any  other,  it  may  ftill  be  upheld 
by  a  mercenary  exchange  of  good  offices  ac- 
cording to  an  agreed  valuation. 

Society,  however,  cannot  fubfift  among 
thofe  who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  hurt  and 
injure  one  another.  The  moment  that  in- 
jury begins,  the  moment  that  mutual  refent- 
ment  and  animofity  take  place,  all  the  bands 
of  it  are  broke  afunder,  and  the  different  mem- 
bers of  which  it  confifted  are,  as  it  were,  dif- 
fipated  and  (battered  abroad  by  the  violence 
and  oppofition  of  their  difcordant  affections. 
If  there  is  any  fociety  among  robbers  and 
murderers*  they  mail  at  leaft,  according  to 
the  trite  obfervatioii,  abftain  from  robbing 
and  murdering  one  another.  Beneficence, 
therefore,  is  lefs  effential  to  the  exiftence  of 
fociety  than  juftice.  Society  may  fubfift, 
though  not  in  the  moft  comfortable  ftate, 
without  beneficence;  but  the  prevalence  of 
injuftice  muft  utterly  deftroy  it. 

Though  nature,  therefore,  exhorts  man- 
kind to  ads  of  beneficence,  by  the  pleafing 
confeioufnefs  of  deferved  reward,  (he  has  not 
thought  it  neceflary  to  guard  and  enforce 
the  pradlice  of  it  by  the  terrors  of  merited 
punifhment  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  negle&ed. 
It  is  the  ornament  which  embellifhes,  not 
L  a  \\\^ 
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the  foundation  which  fupports  the  building, 
and  which  it  was,  therefore,   fufficient  to   re- 
commend, but  by  no  means  neceflary  to  im- 
pofe.     Juftice,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  main 
pilar  that  upholds  the  whole  edifice.     If  it  is 
removed,   the  great,  the  immenfe   fabric  of 
human  fociety,  that  fabric  which  to  raife  and 
1  fupport  feems  in  this  world,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
to  have  been  the  peculiar  and  darling  cafe  of 
nature,    muft    in   a  moment   crumble    into 
atoms.     In  order  to  enforce  the  obfervation 
of  juftice,  therefore,  nature  has  implanted  in 
the   human   breaft  that  confcioufnefs  of  ill— 
defert,  thofe  terrors  of   merited  punifhment 
which  attend  upon  its  violation,  as  the  great 
fafe-guards  of  the  affociation  of  mankind,  to 
protect  the  weak,  to  curb  the  violent,  and  to 
chaftize  the  guilty.     Men,  though  naturally 
fympathetic,  feel  fo  little  for  another,  with 
whom  they  have  no   particular1  connection, 
in  comparifon  of  what  they   feel  for  them- 
felves;    the    mifery  of  one,    who  is    merely 
their   fellow-creature,    is  of  fo  little  impor- 
tance to  them  in  comparifon  even  of  a  fmall 
conveniency  of  their  own ;  they  have  it   fo 
much  in  their  power  to  hurt  him,  and  may 
have  fo  many  temptations  to  do  fo,  that  if 
this  principle  did  not  ftand  up  within  them 
in  his  defence,  and  overawe  them  into  a  re- 
fpe&forhis  innocence,  they  would,  like  wild 
beafts,  be  at  all  times  leady  to  fly  upon  him; 
and  a  man  would  enter  an  aflembly  of  men  as 
he  enters  a  den  of  lions. 

In 
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In  every  part  of  the  univerfe  we  obferve 
means  adjufted  with  the  niceft  artifice  to  the 
ends  which  they  are  intended  to  produce; 
and  in  the  mechanifm  of  a  plant,  or  animal 
body,  admire  how  every  thing  is  contrived 
for  advancing  the  two  great  purpofes  of  na- 
ture, the  fupport  of  the  individual,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies.  But  in  thefe,  and 
in  all  fuch  objefts,  we  ftill  diftinguifh  the 
efficient  from  the  final  caufe  of  their  feveral 
motions  and  organizations.  The  digeftion  of 
the  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  fecretion  of  the  feveral  juices  which  are 
drawn  from  it,  are  operations  all  of  them 
neceflary  for  the  great  purpofes  of  animal  life. 
Yet  we  never  endeavour  to  account  for  them 
from  thofe  purpofes  as  from  their  efficient 
caufes,  nor  imagine  that  the  blood  circulates, 
or  that  the  food  digefts  of  its  own  accord, 
and  with  a  view  or  intention  to  the  purpofes 
of  circulation  or  digeftion.  The  wheels  of 
the  watch  are  all  admirably  adjufted  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made,  the  pointing  of 
the  hour.  All  their  various  motions  conlpire 
in  the  niceft  manner  to  produce  this  effedt. 
If  they  were  endowed  with  a  defire  and  in- 
tention to  produce  it,  they  could  not  do  it 
better.  Yet  we  never  afcribe  any  fuch  defire 
or  intention  to  them,  but  to  the  watch-maker, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  put  into  motion 
by  a  fpring,  which  intends  the  effcd:  it  pro- 
duces as  little  as  they  do.  But  though,  in 
accounting  for  the  operations  of  bodies,  we 
never  fail  to  diftinguifh  in  this  manner  the 
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efficient  from  the  final  caufe,  in  accounting 
for  thofe  of  the  mind  we  are  very  apt  to  con- 
found theie  two  different  things  with  one 
another.  When  by  natural  principles  we 
are  led  to  advance  thofe  ends,  which  a  refined 
and  enlightened  reafon  would  recommend  to 
us,  we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reafon^ 
as  to  their  efficient  caufe,  the  fentiments  and 
adtions  by  which  we  advance  thofe  ends, 
and  to  imagine  that  to  he  the  wifdom  of 
man,  which  in  reality  is  the  wifdom  of 
God,  Upon  a  fuperficial  view  this  caufe  feema 
fufficient  to  produce  the  effe&s  which  are 
afcribed  to  it ;  and  the  fyftem  of  human  na- 
ture feems  to  be  more  iimple  and  agreeable 
when  all  its  different  operations  are  in  this 
planner  deduced  from  a  fingle  principle. 

As  ibciety  cannot  fubfift  unlefs  the  laws  of 
juftice  are  tolerably  obierved,  as  no  fecial  in- 
tercom fe  c -\n  take  place  among  men  who  do, 
not  generally  abftain  from  injuring  one  ano-r 
lets  :!. "  confideration  of  this  neceffity,  it 
ha«;  •  :.::>  bought,  was  the  ground  upon  which 
yvt  ■; i? -■:(  /ed  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  j ■:-..."•:•:'■  s  by  the  puniihment  of  thofe  who 
vio \?dc:'i  them.  Man,  it  has  been  laid,  has 
2.  .lateral  love  for  fociety,  and  dcfires  that  the 
union  of  mankind  fhould  be  preferved  for  its. 
o\v-  fak<\.  and  though  he  himfelf  was  to  de- 
rive j;o  benefit  trp.  i  it.  The  orderly  and 
5oi»r.:fhiiig  ftate  of  foc«e:y  is  agreeable  to  him, 
and  he  takes  delight  In  contemplating  it. 
Us  dlford -T  and  confuficn,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  objedt  of  his  averfion,  and  he  is  cha- 
grined 
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grined  at  whatever  tends  to  produce  it.     He  is 
fenfible  too  that  his  own  intereft  is  connected 
with  the  profperity  of  fociety,  and  that  the 
happinefs,    perhaps  the   prefervation   of  his 
-exiftence,    depends    upon    its    prefervation. 
Upon  every  account,    therefore,    he   has  an 
abhorrence  at  whatever  can  tend  to  deftroy 
fociety,  and  is  willing  to  make  ufe  of  every 
means,  which  can  hinder  fo  hated,   and  fo 
dreadful  an  event.     Injuftice  neceffarily  tends 
to  deftroy  it.     Every  appearance  of  injuftice, 
therefore,  alarms  him,  and  he  runs,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  what,  if  allowed 
to  go  on,   would  quickly  put  an  end  to  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  him.     If  he  cannot  re- 
train it  by  gentle  and  fair  means,  he  muft 
bear  it  down  by  force  and  violence,  and  at 
any  rate  muft  put  a  ftop  to  its  further  progrefs. 
Hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that  he  often  approves 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  juftice  even 
by  the  capital  punifhmentofthofe  who  violate 
them.     The  difturber  of  the  public  peace  is 
hereby  removed  out  of  the  world,  and  others 
are  terrified  by  his  fate  from  imitating  his 
example. 

Such  is  the  account  commonly  given  of 
our  approbation  of  the  punifhment  of  injuftice. 
And  io  far  this  account  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  we  frequently  have  occafion  to  confirm 
our  natural  fenfe  of  the  propriety  and  fitnefs 
of  punifhment  by  reflecting  how  neceffary  it 
is  for  preferving  the  order  of  fociety.  When 
the  guilty  is  about  to  fuffer  that  juft  retalia- 
tion, which  the  natural  indignation  of  man- 
L  4  kind 
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kind  tells  them  is  due  to  his  crimes ;  when 
the  infolence  of  his  injuftice  is  broken  and 
humbled  by  the  terror  of  his  approaching  pu- 
nifhment;  when  he  ceafes  to  be  an  objedfc 
of  fear,  with  the  generous  and  humane  he 
begins  to  be  an  objedt  of  pity.  The  thought 
of  what  he  is  about  to  fuffer  extinguiflies 
their  refentment  for  the  fufFerings  of  others 
to  which  he  has  given  occafion.  They  are 
difpofed  to  pardon  and  forgive  him,  and  to 
fave  him  from  that  punifhment  which  in  all 
their  cool  hours  they  had  confidered  as  the 
retribution  due  to  fuch  crimes.  Here,  there- 
fore, they  have  occasion  to  call  to  their  &C- 
iiftance  the  confideration  of  the  general  inte- 
reft  of  ibciety.  They  counterbalance  the  im- 
pulfe  of  this  weak  and  partial  humanity  by  the 
dictates  of  a  humanity  that  is  more  generous 
and  comprehenfive.  They  reflect  that, mercy  to 
the  guilty  is  cruelty  to  the  innocent,  and  op- 
pofe  to  the  emotions  of  compaffion  which  they 
feel  for  a  particular  perfon,  a  more  enlarged 
compaffion,  which  they  feel  for  mankind. 

Sometimes  too  we  have  occafion  to  defend 
the  propriety  of  obferving  the  general  rules  of 
jufrice  by  the  confideration  of  their  neceffity 
to  the  lupport  of  fociety.  We  frequently 
hear  the  young  and  the  licentious  ridiculing 
the  mod  facred  rules  of  morality,  and  profei- 
fing,  fornetimes  from  the  corruption,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  vanity  of  their 
hearts,  the  moil  abominable  maxims  of  con- 
duct. Our  indignation  roufes,  and  we  are 
eager  to  refute   and  expofe  fuch    deteftable 

principles. 
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principles.  But  though  it  is  their  intrinfic 
hateful  nefs  and  deteftablenefs,  which  origi- 
nally inflames  us  againft  them,  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  aflign  this  as  the  fole  reafon  why  we 
condemn  them,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is  merely 
becaufe  we  ourfelves  hate  and  deteft  them. 
The  reafon,  we  think,  would  not  appear  to 
be  conclusive.  Yet  why  fhpuld  it  not ;  if  we 
hate  and  deteft  them  becaufe  they  are  the  na- 
tural and  proper  objects  of  hatred  and  detef- 
tation  ?  But  when  we  are  afked  why  we  fhould 
not  adt  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  the  very 
queftion  feems  to  fuppofe  that,  to  thofe  who 
afk  it,  this  manner  of  acting  does  not  appear 
to  be  for  its  own  fake  the  natural  and  pro- 
per object  of  thofe  fentiments.  We  muft 
fhow  them,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  fo 
for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe.  Upon  this 
account  we  generally  caft  about  for  other  ar- 
guments, and  the  confideration  which  firft 
occurs  to  us  is  the  diforder  and  confufion  of 
fociety  which  would  refult  from  the  univerfal 
prevalence  of  fuch  pradtices.  We  feldom 
fail,  therefore,  to  infift  upon  this  topic. 

But  though  it  commonly  requires  no  great 
difcernment  to  fee  the  deftrudtive  tendency 
of  all  licentious  pradtices  to  the  welfare  of  fo- 
ciety, it  is  feldom  this  confideration  which 
firft  animates  us  againft  them.  All  men,  even 
the  moft  ftupid  and  unthinking,  abhor  fraud, 
perfidy,  and  injuftice,  and  delight  to  lee 
them  punifhed.  But  few  men  have  refledt -;d 
upon  the  neceffity  of  juftice  to  the  exiftence 

of 
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of  fociety,  how  obvious  foever  that  neccffity 
may  appear  to  be. 

That  it  is  not  a  regard  to  the  prefervation 
of  fociety,  which  originally  interefts  us  in  the 
punifhment  of  crimes  committed  againft  in- 
dividuals, may  be  demonft  rated  by  many  ob- 
vious confiderations.  The  concern  which  wc 
take  in  the  fortune  and  happinefs  of  indi- 
viduals does  not,  in  common  cafes,  ariie  from 
that  which  we  take  in  the  fortune  and  hap- 
pinefs of  fociety.  We  are  no  more  concern- 
ed for  the  deftru&ion  or  lofs  of  a  fingle  man, 
becaufe  this  man  is  a  member  or  part  of  fb- 
ciety, and  becaufe  we  fhould  be  concerned 
for  the  deftru&ion  of  fociety,  than  we  are 
concerned  for  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  guinea,  be- 
caufe this  guinea  is  a  part  of  a  thoufand  gui- 
neas, and  becaufe  we  fliould  be  concerned 
for  the  lofs  of  the  whole  fum.  In  neither 
cafe  does  our  regard  for  the  individuals  arife 
from  oar  regard  for  the  multitude :  but  in 
both  cafes  our  regard  for  the  multitude  is 
compounded  and  made  up  of  the  particular 
regards  which  we  feel  for  the  different  in* 
dividuals  of  which  it  is  compofed.  As  when 
a  fmall  fum  is  unjuftly  taken  from  us  we  do 
not  fo  much  profecute  the  injury  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  prefervation  of  our  whole  fortune, 
as  from  a  regard  to  that  particular  fum  which 
we  have  loft  -9  fo  when  a  fingle  man  is  injured 
or  deftroyed  we  demand  the  punifhment  of 
the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  him,  not  fo 
much  from  a  concern  for  the  general  intereft 
of  fociety,  as  from  a  concern  for  that  very 

individual 
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individual  who  has  been  injured.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  however,  that  this  concern  does 
not  neceflarily  include  in  it  any  degree  of  thofe 
exquifite  fentiments  which  are  commonly 
called  love,  efteem  and  affe&ion,  and  by 
which  we  diftinguifh  our  particular  friends 
and  acquaintance.  The  concern  which  is 
requifite  for  this  is  no  more  than  the  general 
felloe -feeling  which  we  have  with  every  man 
merely  becaufe  he  is  our  fellow-creature*  We 
enter  into  the  refentment  even  of  an  odious 
perlbn,  when  he  is  injured  by  thofe  to  whom 
he  has  given  no  provocation.  Our  difappro- 
bation  ct  his  ordinary  chara&er  and  condudl 
does  not  in  this  cafe  altogether  prevent  our 
fellow-feeling  with  his  natural  indignation ; 
though  with  thofe  who  are  not  either  ex- 
tremely candid,  or  who  have  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  corred:  and  regulate  their  natural 
fentiments  by  general  rules,  it  is  very  apt  to 
damp  it. 

Upon  fome  occafions,  indeed,  we  both 
punifh  and '  approve  of  punifliment,  merely 
from  a  view  to  the  general  intereft  of  fbciety, 
which,  we  imagine,  cannot  otherwife  be  fe- 
cured.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  punifhments 
inflifted  for  breaches  of  what  is  called  either 
civil  police,  or  military  difcipline.  Such 
crimes  do  not  immediately  or  dire&ly  hurt 
any  particular  perfon ;  but  their  remote  con- 
fequences,  it  is  fuppofed,  do  produce,  or  might 
produce,  either  a  confiderable  inconveniency, 
or  a  great  diforder  in  the  fociety.  A  centinel, 
for  example,  who  falls  afleep  upon  his  watch, 
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fuffers  death  by  the  laws  of  war,  becaufe  fuch 
careleffnefs  m  ght  endanger  the  whole  army. 
This  feverity  may,  upon  many  occafions,  ap- 
pear neceffary,  and,  for  that  reafbn,  juft  and 
proper.  When  the  prefer vation  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of  a  mul- 
titude, nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  that 
the  many  fliould  be  preferred  to  the  one. 
Yet  this  punifhment,  how  neceffary  foever, 
always  appears  to  be  exceffively  fevere.  The 
natural  atrocity  of  the  crime  feems  to  be  fo 
little,  and  the  punifhment  fo  great,  that  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  our  heart  can  re- 
concile itfelf  to  it.  Though  fuch  carelefTnefs 
appears  very  blameable,  yet  the  thought  of 
this  crime  does  not  naturally  excite  any  fuch 
refentment,  as  would  prompt  us  to  take  fuch 
dreadful  revenge.  A  man  of  humanity  muft 
recolledl  himfelf,  muft  make  an  effort,  and 
exert  his  whole  firmnefs  and  refolution,  be- 
fore he  can  bring  himfelf  either  to  inflidfc  it, 
or  to  go  along  with  it  when  it  is  inflitf  ed  by 
others.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  manner, 
that  he  looks  upon  the  juft  punifhment  of  an 
ungrateful  murderer  or  parricide.  His  heart, 
in  this  cafe,  applauds  with  ardour,  and  even 
with  tranfport,  the  juft  retaliation  which 
feems  due  to  fuch  deteftable  crimes,  and 
which,  if,  by  any  accident,  they  fhould  hap- 
pen to  efcape,  he  would  be  highly  enraged 
and  difappointed.  The  very  different  fenti- 
ments  with  which  the  fpedator  views  thofe 
different  punifhments,  is  a  proof  that  his  ap- 
probation of  the  one  is  far  from  being  founded 

upon 
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upon  the  fame  principles  with  that  of  the 
other.  He  looks  upon  the  centinel  as  an  un- 
fortunate victim,  who,  indeed,  muft,  and 
ought  to  be,  devoted  to  the  fafety  of  num- 
bers, but  whom  ftill,  in  his  heart,  he  would 
be  glad  to  fave;  and  he  is  only  forry,  that 
the  intereft  of  the  many  fhould  oppofe  it* 
But  if  the  murderer  fhould  efcape  from  pu- 
nishment, it  would  excite  his  higheft  indig- 
nation, and  he  would  call  upon  God  to  avenge, 
in  another  world,  that  crime  which  the  in- 
juftice  of  mankind  had  neglefted  to  chaftife 
upon  earth* 

For  it  well  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  we  are  fo  far  from  imagining  that  injus- 
tice ought  to  be  punifhed  in  this  life,  merely  on 
account  of  the  order  of  fociety,  which  cannot 
otherwife  be  maintained,  that  nature  teaches 
us  to  hope,  and  religion,  we  fuppofe,  authorifes 
us  to  expeft,  that  it  will  be  punifhed,  even  in 
a  life  to  come.  Our  fenfe  of  its  ill  defert  pur- 
fues  it,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
though  the  example  of  its  punifhment  there 
cannot  ferve  to  deter  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
fee  it  not,  who  know  it  not,  from  being 
guilty  of  the  like  pra&ices  here.  The  juftice 
of  God,  however,  we  think,  ftill  requires, 
that  he  fhould  hereafter  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs,  who  are 
here  fo  often  infulted  with  impunity. 

That  the  Deity  loves  virtue  and  hates  vice, 

as  a  voluptuous  man  loves  riches  and  hates 

-  poverty,  not  for  their  own  fakes,  but  for  the 

efFedts  which  they  tend  to  produce ;  that  he 

loves 
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loves  the  one,  only  becaufe  it  promotes  the 
happinefs  of  fociety,  which  his  benevolence 
prompts  him  to  defire  ;  and  that  he  hates  the 
other,  only  becaufe  it  occafions  the  rnileiy 
of  mankind,  which  the  fame  divine  quality 
renders  the  object  of  his  averfion  \  is  not  thd 
dodtrine  of  untaught  nature  but  of  an  artificial 
refinement  of  reafon  and  philofophy.  Our  un* 
taught,  natural  fentiments,  all  prompt  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  as  perfeft  virtue  isfuppofed  neceffarily 
to  appear  to  the  Deity,  as  it  does  to  us,  for  its 
own  fake,  and  without  any  further  view,  the 
natural  and  proper  objedt  of  love  and  reward, 
fo  muft  vice,  of  hatred  and  punifhment.   That 
the  gods  neither  refent  nor  hurt,  was  the  ge- 
neral maxim  of  all  the  different  fedts  of  the 
ancient  philofophy  :  and  if,  by  refenting,  be 
underftood,   that  violent  and  diforderly  per- 
turbation,   which    often   diftra&s   and    con- 
founds the  human  breaft ;  or  if,  by  hurting, 
be  underftood,  the  doing  mifchief  wantonly, 
and  without  regard  to   propriety  or  juftice, 
fuch  weaknefs  is   undoubtedly  unworthy  of 
the  divine  perfection.     But  if  it  be   meant, 
that  vice  does  not  appear  to  the  Deity  to  be, 
for  its  own  fake,  the  object   of  abhorrence 
and  averfion,  and  what,  for  its  own  fake,  it 
is  fit  and  right  fhould  be  punifhed,  the  truth 
of  this  maxim  feems  repugnant  to  fome  very 
natural  feelings.  Jf  we  confult  our  natural  fen- 
timents,  we  are  even  apt  to  fear,   left,   before 
the  holinefs  of  God,   vice  fhould  appear  to  be 
more  worthy  of  punifhment  than  the  weak- 
nefs and  imperfection  of  human  virtue  can 
4  ever 
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ever  feem  to  be  of  reward.  Man,  whert 
about  to  appear  before  a  being  of  infinite 
perfection,  can  feel  but  little  confidence  in 
nis  own  merit,  or  in  the  imperfed:  propriety 
of  his  own  conduit.  In  the  prefence  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  he  may  even  juftly  elevate 
himfelf,  and  may  often  have  reafon  to  think 
highly  of  his  own  character  and  condudt, 
compared  to  the  ftill  greater  imperfe&ion  of 
theirs.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  different  when 
about  to  appear  before  his  infinite  Creator^ 
To  fuch  a  being,  he  fears,  that  his  littlenefs 
and  weaknefs  can  fcarce  ever  appear  the 
proper  objeft,  either  of  efteem  or  of  re- 
ward. But  he  can  eafily  conceive,  how 
the  numberlefe  violations  of  duty,  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty,  fhould  render  him  the 
proper  objedt  of  averfion  and  punifhment  ; 
and  he  thinks  he  can  fee  no  reafon  why  the 
divine  indignation  fhculd  not  be  let  loofe  with- 
out any  reftraint,  upon  fo  vile  an  infedt,  as  he 
imagines  that  he  himfelf  muft  appear  to  be. 
If  he  would  ftill  hope  for  happinefs,  he 
fufpedts  that  he  cannot  demand  it  from  the 
juftice,  but  that  he  muft  entreat  it  from  the 
mercy  of  God.  Repentance,  forrow,  humi- 
liation, contrition  at  the  thought  of  his  paft 
conduct,  feem,  upon  this  account,  the  fen- 
timents  which  become  him,  and  to  be 
the  only  means  which  he  has  left  for  appeaf- 
ing  that  wrath  which,  he  knows,  he  has 
juftly  provoked.  He  even  diftrufts  the  effi- 
cacy of  all  thefe,  and  naturally  fears,  left  the 
wifiiom  of  God  fhould  not*  like  the  weaknefs 

of 
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of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to  fpare  the  crime, 
by  the  moft  importunate  lamentations  of  the 
criminal.  Some  other  interceffion,  fbme 
other  facrifice,  fome  other  atonement,  he 
imagines  muft  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what 
he  himfelf  is  capable  of  making,  before  the 
purity  of  the  divine  juftice  can  be  reconciled 
to  his  manifold  offences.  The  dodtrines  of 
revelation  coincide,  in  every  refpedfc,  with 
thofe  original  anticipations  of  nature ;  and,  as 
they  teach  us  how  little  we  can  depend 
upon  the  imperfe&ion  of  our  own  virtue,  fo 
they  (how  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
moft  powerful  interceffion  has  been  made, 
and  that  the  mod  dreadful  atonement  has 
been  paid  for  our  manifold  tranfgrefiions  and 
iniquities. 
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SECTION     III. 

Of  the  influence  of  fortune  upon  the  fenti* 
ments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the 
merit  oi:  demerit  of  adtions. 

tNTkbbu  CT  I  0  N. 

WHATEVER  praife  or  blame  can  t>e 
due  to  any  action,  muft  belong  either* 
firft,  to  the  intention  or  aiftediion  of  the  heart, 
from  which  it  proceeds ;  or,  fecondfy,  to  the 
external  adtion  or  movement  of  the  body* 
which  this  affedtion  gives  occafion  to  ;  or  laft* 
to  all  the  gbod  or  bad  confequences;  which 
adtually,  and  in  fadt,  proceed  froni  it.  Thefe 
three  different  things  coftftitute  the  whole  na- 
ture and  tifcumftahces  of  the  adlion,  and  mufl 
be  the  foundation  of  Whatever  quality  can  be- 
long to  it. 

That  the  two  laA  bf  thefe  three  circum- 
ftances  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  ant  praife 
or  blame,  is  abuhdantly  evident y  nor  las  the 
contrary  ever  been  aflerted  by  &ny  body* 
The  external  adtion  oi:  movement  of  the 
body  is  often  the  fame  in  the  moft  inrto- 
cenr  and  in  the  moft  blameable  adtions.  He 
who  fhoots  a  bird,  and  he  who  flioots  a 
mart,  both  of  them  perform  the  fame  external 
inovement :  each  of  them  draws  the  tricket* 
of  a  gun.  The  confequences  which  adtualiy* 
and  in  fadi,  happen  to  proceed  from  any  ac 
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)ffible,   fttll  more  indifferent 

or  blame,  than  even  the  ex- 

lent  of  the  body.     As  they  de- 

"upon  the  agent,  but  upon  fortune, 

mot  be  the  proper  foundation  for  any 

lent,  of  which  his  character  and  conduct 

the  objedts. 

The    only    confequences    for    which    he 
can    be    anfwerable,   or    by   which   he   can 
deferve    either    approbation     or   difapproba- 
tion  of  any  kind,  are  thofe  which  were  fome 
way   or   other    intended,    or    thofe    which, 
at  leaft,  (how  fome  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
quality  in    the   intention  of  the  heart,  from 
which  he  adted.     To  the  intention' or  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  therefore,  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety,  to  the  beneficence  or  hurtful- 
nefs  of  the  defign,  all  praife  or  blame,  all  ap- 
probation   or    difapprobation    of  any    kind, 
which  can  juftly  he  beftowed  upon  any  adtion, 
mult  ultimately  belong. 

When  this  maxim  is  thus  prcpofed,  in  ab- 
ftradi  and  general  teims,  there  is  no  body  who 
dojs  not  agree  to  it.     It's  lelf-evident  juftice 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  and  there 
is  not  a  difienting  voice  among  all  mankind, 
Kvcrv*  body  allows,    that  how   different  fo- 
c-vcr  the  accidental,  the  unintended  and  un- 
fortf  en  cenfe  ;uences  of  different  adtions,  yet, 
if  the  intentions  or  affedlions  fiom  which  they 
aroie  were,  on  the  one  hand,  equally  proper 
and    equally   beneficent,    or,    en    the    other, 
equally  improper  and  equally  malevolent,   toe 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  actions  is  itili  the:  :'.-.. -..\*\ 
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and  the  agent  is  equally  the  fuitable  object 
either  of  gratitude  or  of  refentmeiit. 

But  how  well  foeVer  we  may  fecm  to  be 
p-rfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  equitable 
maxmij  when  we  confider  it  after  this  man- 
ner, in  abftradt,  yet  when  we  come  to  parti- 
cular cafes,  the  adtual  confequences  which 
happen  to  proceed  from  any  a&ion,  have  a 
Very  great  effect  upon  our  fentiments  concern-1 
ing  its  merit  or  demerit^  and  almoft  always 
either  enhance  or  diminifh  our  fenfe  of  both. 
Scarce,  in  any  one  iriftanee,  perhaps,  will  ouif 
fentiments  be  found,  after  examination,  to  be 
entirely  regulated  by  this  rule,  which  we 
all  acknowledge  ought  entirely  to  regulate 
them. 

This  irregularity  df  feritirnent,  which  every 
body  feels,  which  fcarce  any  body  is  fuffici- 
ently  aware  of,  and  which  no  body  is  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge,  1  proceed  now  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  fhall  confider,  firft,  the  caufe 
which  gives  occafion  to  it,  or  the  mecha- 
nifm  by  which  nature  produces  it ;  fecdndly* 
the  extent  of  its  influence ;  and,  laft  of  all, 
the  end  which  it  anfwers,  or  the  purpofe 
which  the  Author  of  nature  fcems  to  have 
intended  by  it* 
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CHAP.    t. 

Of  the  caufes  of  this  influence  of  fortune  ± 

TH  E  caufes  of  pain  and  pleafare,  what-* 
ever  they  are,  or  however  they  operate^ 
feem  to  be  the  obje&s,  which,  in  all  animals, 
immediately  excite  thofe  two  paffions  of  gra- 
titude and  refentment.  They  are  excited  by 
inanimated,  as  well  as  by  animated  objedts. 
We  are  angry,  for  a  moment,  even  at  the 
ftone  that  hurts  us.  A  child  beats  it,  a  dog 
barks  at  it,  a  choleric  man  is  apt  to  curfe  it. 
The  leaft  reflection,  indeed,  corrects  this  fen- 
timent,  and  we  foon  become  fenfible,  that 
what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper  objedfc 
of  revenge.  When  the  mifchief,  however, 
is  very  great,  the  object  which  caufed  it  be- 
comes difagreeable  to  us  ever  after,  and  we 
take  pleafure  to  burn  or  deftroy  it.  We  fhould 
treat,  in  this  manner,  the  inftrument  which 
had  accidentally  been  the  caufe  of  the  death 
of  a  friend,  and  we  fhould  often  think  our- 
felves  guilty  of  a  fort  of  inhumanity,  if  we 
negledted  to  vent  this  abfurd  fort  of  vengeance 
upon  it. 

We  conceive,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fort 
of  gratitude  for  thofe  ■  inanimated  objects, 
which  have  been  the  caufes  of  great,  or  fre- 
quent pleafure  to  us.  The  failor,  who,  as 
foon  &s  he  got  a(hore,  fhould  mend  his  fire 
v/i*h  the  plank  upon  which  he  had  juft  ef- 

caped 
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caped  from  a  fhipwreek,  would  feem  to  be 
guilty  of  an'  unnatural  adtion.  We  fhould 
expedt  that  he  would  rather  preferve  it  with 
care  and  affe&ion,  as  a  monument  that  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  dear  to  him.  A  man  grows 
fond  of  a  fnufF-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a  ftaff 
which  he  has  long  made  ufe  of,  and  conceives 
fomething  like  a  real  love  and  afFediion  for 
them.  If  he  breaks  or  lofes  them,  he  is  vex-  ' 
ed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  da- 
mage. The  houfe  which  we  have  long  lived 
in,  the  tree,  whofe  verdure  and  fhade  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon  with  a 
fort  of  refpedt  that  feems  due  to  fuch  benefac- 
tors. The  decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of 
the  other,  affedis  us  with  a  kind  of  melancho- 
ly, though  we  ftiould  fuftain  no  lofs  by  Itl 
The  Dryads  and  the  Lares  of  the  ancients,  a 
fort  of  genii  of  trees  and  houfes,  were  pro- 
bably fir  ft  fuggefted  by  this  fort  of  aftedtion, 
which  the  authors  of  thofe  fuperftitions  felt 
for  fuch  objedts,  and  which  feemed  unreafon- 
able,  if  there  was  nothing  animated  about 
them. 

But,  before  any  thing  can.  be  the  proper 
objedt  of  gratitude  or  refentment,  it  muft  not 
only  be  the  caufe  of  pleafure  or  pain,  it  muft 
likewife  be  capable  of  feeling  them.  With- 
out this  other  quality,  thofe  paffions  canno^ 
vent  themfelves  with'  any  fort  of  fatisfadlion 
upon  it.  As  they  are  excited  by  thec^ufes  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  fb  their  gratification  con- 
fifts  in  retaliating  thofe  fenfations  upon  what 
gave  occafion  to  them ;  which  it  is  to  no  pur- 
M  3  ^fe 
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pofe  to  attempt  upon  what  has  no  fenfibility. 
Animals,  therefore,  are  lefs  improper  objects 
of  gratitude  and  refentment  than  inanimate4 
.obje&s.  The  dog  that  bites,  the  ox  that 
gores,  are  both  of  them  punifhed.  If  they 
have  been  the  caufes  of  the  death  of  any  per- 
fon,  neither  the  public,  nor  the  relations  of 
the  flain,  can  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  they  are  put 
to  death  in  their  turn  :  nor  is  this  merely  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  living,  but,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  revenge  the  injury  of  the  dead.  Thofe 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  been  rer 
markably  ferviceable  to  their  mafters,  become 
the  objects  of  a  very  lively  gratitude.  We  arc 
fhocked  at  the  brutality  of  that  officer,  men-» 
tioned  in  the  Turki£h  Spy,  who  {tabbed 
the  horfe  that  had  carried  him  a-crofs  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  left  that  animal  ihould  afterwards 
diftinguifh  fome  other  perfon  by  a  {imilar  ad- 
venture. 

But,  though  animals  are  not  only  the  caufe$ 
pf  pleafure  and  pain,  but  are  alfo  capable  of 
feeling  thofe  fenfations,  they  are  ftill  far  fron* 
being  compleat  apd  perfect  objects,  either  of 
gratitude  Or  refentment ;  and  thofe  paffions 
ftill  feel,  that  there  is  fqmething  wanting  to 
their  entire  gratification.  What  gratitude 
chiefly  defires,  is  not  only  to  make  the  bene^ 
fa&or  feel  pleafure  in  his  turn,  but  to  make 
him  confeious  that  he  meets  with  this  rewar4 
pn  account  of  his  paft  conduit,  to  make  him 
pleafed  with  that  conduct,  and  to  fatisfy  him, 
that  the  perfon  upon  whom  he  beftowed  hia 
good  offices   was    not   unworthy  of   them. 
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What  moft  of  all  charms  us  in  our  benefac- 
tor, is  the  concord  between  his  fentiments 
and  our  own,  with  regard  to  what  interefts  us 
fo  nearly  as  the  worth  of  our  own  character, 
and  the  efteem  that  is  due  to  us.  .We  are  de- 
lighted to  find  a  perfon  who  values  us  as  we 
value  ourfelves,  and  diftinguifhes  us  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  with  an  attention  not  unlike 
that  with  which  we  diftinguifn  ourfelves.  To 
maintain  in  him  thefe  agreeable  and  flattering 
fentiments,  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  propofed 
by  the  returns  we  are  difpofed  to  make  to  him. 
A  generous  mind  often  difdains  the  interefted 
thought  of  extorting  new  favours  from  its  be- 
nefactor, by  what  may  be  called  the  importu- 
nities of  its  gratitude.  But  to  preferve  and  to 
increafe  his  efteem,  is  an  intereft  which  the 
greateft  mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its 
attention.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  what 
I  formerly  obferved,  that  when  we  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  motives  of  our  benefactor,  when 
his  conduct  and  character  appear  unworthy 
of  our  approbation,  let  his  fervices  have  beegi 
ever  fo  great,  our  gratitude  is  always  fenfioly 
diminished.  We  are  lefs  flattered  by  the  dir 
ftinCtion;  and  to  preferve  the  efteem  of  fp 
weak,  or  fo  worthlefs  a  patron,  feems  to  be 
an  objeCt  which  does  not  deferve  to  be  purfued 
for  its  own  fake. 

The  objeft,  on  the  contrary,  which  refent- 
ment  is  chiefly  intent  upon,  is  not  fo  much  to 
make  our  enemy  feel  pain  in  his  turn,  as  to 
make  him  confcious  tnat  he  feels  it  upon  ac- 
count of  his  paft  conduCt,  to  make  him  rc- 
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pent  of  that  condudt,  and  to  make  him  fen-> 
iible,  that  the  perfon  whom  he  injured  did  not 
deferve  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.  What 
chiefly  enrages  us  againft  the  man  who  injures 
or  infults  us,  is  the  little  account  which  he 
feems  to  make  of  us,  the  unreafonable  prefe- 
rence which  he  gives  to  himfelf  above  us, 
and  that  abfurd  felf-loye,  by  which  he  feems 
to  imagine,  that  other  pepple  may  be  facri- 
ficed  at  any  time,  to  his  conveniency  or  his 
humour.  The  glaring  impropriety  of  this 
condudt,  the  grofs  infolence  and  injufticc 
which  it  feems  to  involve  in  it,  often  fhock 
and  exafperate  us  more  than  all  the  mifchief 
which  we  have  fuffered-  To  bring  him  back 
to  a  more  juft  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  other 
people,  to  make  him  fenfible  of  what  he  owes 
us,  and  of  the  wrong  that  he  has  done  to  us, 
is  frequently  the  principal  end  propofed  in  our 
revenge,  which  is  always  imperfect  when  it 
canno:  accomplish  this.  When  our  enemy, 
appears  to  have  done  us  no  injury,  when  we 
are  fenfibl  that  he  a&ed  quite  properly,  that, 
in  his  fituatibn,  we  fhould  have  done  the 
fame  thing,  and  that  we  deferved  from  him 
all  the  mifchief  we  met  with ;  in  that  cafe, 
if  we  have  the  leaft  fpark  either  of  candour 
or  juftice,'  we  can  entertain  jio  fort  of  re- 
fentment. 

Before  any  thing,  therefore,  can  be  the 
compleat  and  proper  objedt,  either  of  gratJ-. 
tude  or  refentment,  it  jnuft  p'oflefs  three  diffe- 
rent qualifications.  Firft,  it  muft  be  the 
caufe  of  plaafure  in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  pain 

ia 
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in  the  other.  Secondly,  it  muft  be  capable 
of  feeling  thofe  fenfations.  And,  thirdly,  it 
mud  not  only  have  produced  thofe  fenfations, 
but  it  muft  have  produced  them  from  defign, 
and  from  a  defign  that  is  approved  of  in  the 
one  cafe,  andTdifiipproved  of  in  the  other.  l£ 
is  by  the  firft  qualification,  that  any  objjedt  is 
capable  of  exciting  thofe  paflions  :  it  is  by  the 
fecond,  that  it  is  in  any  refpett  capable  of 
gratifying  them :  the  third  qualification  is 
both  neceflary  for  their  compleat  fatisfa&jon, 
and  as  it  gives  a  pleafure  or  pain  that  is  both 
exquifite  and  peculiar,  it  is  likewife  an  addi- 
tional exciting  caufe  of  thof$  pfiflions. 

As  what  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  therefore, 
either  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  fole  ex- 
citing caufe  of  gratitude  and  refentment ; 
though  the  intentions  of  any  perfon  fhould  be 
ever  fo  proper  and  beneficent,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  ever  fo  improper  and  malevolent  on 
the  other ;  yet,  if  he  has  failed  in  producing 
either  the  good  or  the  evil  which  he  intend- 
ed, as  one  of  the  exciting  caufes  is  wanting  in 
both  cafes,  lefs  gratitude  feems  due  to  him  in 
the  one,  and  lefs  refentment  in  the  other. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  though  in  the  inten- 
tions of  any  perfon,  there  was  either  no 
laudable  degree  of  benovolence  on  the  oi^e 
hand,  or  no  blameable  degree  of  malice  on  the 
other ;  yet,'  if  his  actions  fhould  produce  ei- 
ther great  good  or  great  evil,  as  one  of  the  ex- 
citing caufes  takes  place  upon  both  thefe  occa- 
fions,  fome  gratitude  is  apt  to  arife  towards 
J)im  in  the  one,  and  fome  refentment  in  the 

other. 
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other.  A  fhadow  of  merit  feems  to  fall  upon 
him  in  the  firft,  a  fhadow  of  demerit  in  the 
fecond.  And,  as  the  confequences  of  actions 
are  altogether  under  the  empire  of  fortune^ 
hence  arifes  her  influence  upon  the  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  merit  and 
demerit. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

Of  the  extent  of  this  influence  of  fortune. 

TH  E  effedl  of  this  influence  of  fortune 
is,  firft,  to  diminifh  our  fenfe  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  thofe  adtions  which  arofe 
from  the  moft  laudable  or  blameable  inten- 
tions, when  they  fail  of  producing  their 
propofed  eflfe&s  :  and,  fecondly,  to  increafe 
our  fenfe  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  adfcion§, 
beyond  what  is  due  to  the  motives  or  affections 
from  which  they  proceed,  when  they  acci- 
dentally give  occafion  either  to  extraordinary 
pleafure  or  pain, 

1.  Firft,  I  fay,  though  the  intentions  of 
any  perfon  fhould  be  ever  fo  proper  and  bene- 
ficent, on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  fo  improper 
^nd  malevolent,  on  the  other,  yet,  it  they 
fail  in  producing  their  effedts,  his  merit  feems 
imperfedt  in  the  one  cafe,  and  his  demerit  in-* 
compleat  in  the  other.  Nor  is  this  irregula- 
rity of  fentiment  felt  only  by  thofe  who  are 
immediately  afFedtcd  by  the  confequences  of 
any  a&ipn.     It  is  felt,  in  fome  meafure,  even 

by 
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by  the  impartial  fpe£tator.  The  man  whq 
folicits  an  office  for  another,  without  obtain- 
ing it,  is  regarded  as  his  friend,  and  feems  to 
deferve  his  love  and  affection.  But  the  man 
who  not  oijly  follicits,  but  procures  it, .  is 
more  peculiarly  confidered  as  his  p/.rron  and 
benefadtor,  and  is  intitled  to  his  rcl^xc  and 
gratitude.  The  perfon  obliged,  we  are  ap?  to 
think,  may,  with  fomejuftice,  imagine  inm- 
felf  on  a  level  With  the  firft :  but  we  cannot 
enter  into  hi$  fentiments,  if  he  decs  not  feel 
jhimfelf  inferior  to  the  fecond.  It  is  common 
indeed  to  fay,  that  we  are  equally  obliged  to 
the  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  ferve  us, 
as  to  him  who  actually  did  £>.  It  is  the 
fpeech  which  we  conftantly  make  upon  every 
unfuccefsful  attempt  of  this  kind  ,  but  which, 
Jike  all  other  fine  fpeeches,  muft  be  under- 
stood with  a  grain  of  allowance.  The  fenti- 
ments  which  a  man  of  generality  entertains 
for  the  friend  who  fails,  may  often  indeed  be 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  which  he  conceives 
for  him  who  fucceeds :  and  the  more  generous 
he  is,  the  more  nearly  will  thofe  fentiments 
approach  to  an  exadt  level.  With  the  truly 
generous,  to  be  beloved,  to  be  efleemed  by 
thofe  whom  they  themfelves  think  worthy  of 
efteem,  gives  more  pleafure,  and  thereby  ex- 
cites more  gratitude,  than  all  the  advantages 
which  they  can  ever  expedt  from  thofe  fenti- 
jnents.  When  they  lofe  thofe  advantages 
therefore,  they  feem  to  lofe  but  a  trifle,  which 
is  fcarce  worth  regarding.  They  ftill  how- 
fiycr  lofe  fomething.     Their  pleafure  there-* 

fore, 
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fore,  and  confequently  their  gratitude,   is  not 
perfe<3Uy  compleat:    and  accordingly  if,    be- 
tween the  friend  who  fails  and  the  friend  who 
fuccecds,  all   other  circumftances  are   equal, 
there  will,  even  in  the  nobleft  and  the  beft 
mind,  be  fome  little  difference  of  affedtion  in 
favour  of  him  who  fucceeds.     Nay  fo  unjuft 
are  mankind  in  this  refpeft,  that  though  the 
intended  benefit  fhould  be  procured,  yet  if  it 
is  not  procured  by  the  means  of  a  particular 
benefa&or,  they  are  apt  to   think   that   lefs 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  man,  who  with   the 
beft  intentions  in  the  world  could  do  no  more 
than  help  it  a  little  forward.     As  their  grati- 
tude is  in  this  cafe  divided  among  the  different 
perfons  who  contributed  to  their  pleafure,  a 
fmaller  fhare  of  it  feems  due  to  any  one.     Such 
a  perfon,  we  hear  men  commonly  fay,  intend- 
ed no  doubt  to  ferve  us ;  and  we  really  believe 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities 
for    that   purpofe.     We   are  -not,    however, 
obliged  to  him  for  this  benefit ;  fince  had  it 
not  been  for  the  concurrence  of  others,    all 
that  he  could  have  done  would  never  have 
brought  it  about.     This  confideration,    they 
imagine,  fhould,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  imr 
partial  fpedtator,  diminifli  the  debt  which  they 
owe  to  him.     The  perfon  himfelf  who  has  un* 
fuccefsfully  endeavoured  to  confer  a  benefit, 
has  by  no  means  the  fame  dependency  upon 
the  gratitude  of  the  man  whom  he  meant  to 
oblige,  nor  the  fame  fenfe  of  his  own   merit 
towards  him,  which  he  would  have  had  in  the 
cafe  of  fuccefs. 

Even 
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.  Even  the  merit  of  talents  and  abilities  which 
fome  accident  has  hindered  from  producing 
their  effedts,  feems  in  fome  meafure  imperfedty 
even  to  thofe  who  are  fully  convinced  of  their 
capacity  to  produce  them.  The  general  who 
has  been  hindered  by  the  envy  of  minifters 
from  gaining  fome  great  advantage  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  regrets  the  lofs  of  the 
Opportunity  for  ever  after.  Nor  is  it  only 
upon  account  of  the  public  that  he  regrets  if. 
He  laments  that  he  was  hindered  from  per- 
forming an  a&ion  which  would  have  added  a 
new  luftre  to  his  character  in  his  own  eyes,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  every  other  perfon.  It  fa- 
tisfies  neither  himfelf  nor  others  to  reflect  that 
the  plan  or  defign  was  all  that  depended  on 
him,  that  no  greater  capacity  was  required  to 
execute  it  than  what  was  neceflary  to  concert 
it :  that  he  was  allowed  to  be  every  way  ca- 
pable of  executing  it,  and  that  had  he  been 
permitted  to  go  on,  fuccefs  was  infallible.  He 
ftill  did  not  execute  it  •,  and  though  he  might 
deferve  all  the  approbation  which  is  due  to  a 
magnanimous  and  great  defign,  he  ftill  wanted 
the  a&ual  merit  of  having  performed  a  great 
adtion.  To  take  the  management  of  any  af- 
fair of  public  concern  from  the  man  who  has 
almoft  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  is  regarded 
as  the  moft  individious  injuftice.  As  he  had 
done  fo  much,  he  fhould,  we  think,  have 
been  allowed  to  acquire  the  compleat  merit  of 
putting  an  end  to  it.  It  was  objected  to  Pom- 
pey,  that  he  came  in  upon  the  vi&ories  of 
JLucullus*  and   gathered  thofe  laurels  which 
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Were  due  to  the  fortune  and  valour  of  another. 
The  glory  ofLucullus,  it  feems,  Was  left  com- 
pleat  even  in  the  opinidn  of  his  own  friends/ 
when    he    was    not    permitted     to      finite 
that  conqiieft  which  his  conduct  and  Cduragtf 
had  put   in  the  power  of  almoft  a&y  m&h  *of 
finifh.      It  mortifies   an  architect  when  hit 
plans  are  either  not  executed  at  all,   of  whet* 
they  are  fo  far  altered  as  to  fpoil  the  cfft&  of 
the  building.     The  plan,  however,  is  all  thai 
depends  upon  the  architect*     The  Whole  of 
his  genius  is,  to  good  judges,  as  cotapleatly 
difcovered  in  that  as  in  the  a&ual  exeeutiofi* 
But  a  plan  docs  not,  even  to  the  moft  intelli- 
gent, give  the  fame  pleafure  as  a  noble  and 
magnificent  building.     They  may  difcovcr  as' 
much  both  of  tafte  and  genius  in  the  one  a* 
in  the  other.     But  their  efFe&s  are  ftill  vaftly 
different,  and  the  amufements  derived   from 
the  firft,  never  approaches  to  the  wondet:  and 
admiration    which     are    fometimes     excited 
by   the  fecond.     We  may  believe  of  many 
men,  that  their  talents  are  iuperior  to  thofe  of 
Caefar  and  Alexander ;  and  that  in  the  fame 
fituations  they  would  perform  ftill  greater  ac- 
tions.    In  the  mean  time,   however,  we  do 
not  behold  them  with  that  aftomfhrnent  and 
admiration  with  which  thofc  two  heroes  have 
been  regarded  in  all  ages  and  nations.      The 
calm  judgments  cf  the  mind  may  approve  of 
them  more,  but  they  want   the  fplendor  of 
great  adtions  to  dazzle  and  trar.fport  it.      The 
fbperiority  of  virtues   and  talents    have  not, 
even  upon  fhr-'fe  who  acknowledge  that  fupe- 
7  riority. 
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riority,  the  fame  effect  with  the  fuperiority  of 
atchievements. 

As  the  merit  of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to 
lo  good  feems  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  ungrateful 
mankind,    to  be  diminished  by  the  mifcar- 
riage,  fo  docs  likewife  the  demerit  of  an  un- 
fuccefsful attempt   to  do  evil.      The  defign 
to  commit  a  crime,  how  clearly  foever  it  may 
be  proved,  is  fcarce  ever  punifhed  with  the 
fame  feverity  as  the  adtual  commiffion  of  it. 
The  cafe  of  treafon  is  perhaps  the  only  excep- 
tion.    That  crime  immediately  afFe&ing  the 
being*  of  the  government  itfelf,    the  govern- 
ment is  naturally  more  jealous  of  it  than  of 
any  other.     In  the  punifhment  of  treafon,  the 
fovereign  refents  the  injuries  which  are  im- 
mediately done  to  himfelf:    in   the   punifh- 
ment  of  other  crimes,  he  refents  thofe  which 
are  done  to  other  men.     It  is  his  own  refent- 
ment  which  he  indulges  in  the  one  cafe :  it 
is  that  of  his  fubje&s  which  by  fympathy  he 
enters  into  it  in  the  other.     In  the  firft  cafe, 
therefore,  as  he  judges  in  his  own  caufe,  he 
is  very  apt  to  be  more  violent   and  fangui- 
nary  in  his  punifhments  than  the  impartial 
fpe&ator  can  approve  of.     His  refentment  too 
riles  here  upon  fmaller  occafions,    and  docs 
not  always,  as  in  other  cafes,  wait  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime,   or  even  for  the  at- 
tempt to  commit  it.     A  treafonable  concert, 
though  nothing  has  been  done,"  or  even  at- 
tempted in  confequence  of  it,   nay,    a  trea- 
fonable- converfation,   is  in   many   countries 
punifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  adlual 
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commiffion  of  treafon.  With  regard  to  all 
other  crimes,  the  mere  defign,  upon  which 
no  attempt  has  followed,  is  feldom  punifhed 
at  all,  and  is  never  punished  feverely.  A  cri- 
minal defign,  and  &  criminal  adlioh,  it  may 
be  faid  indeed,  do  not  neceffarily  fuppofe  the 
fame  degree  of  depravity,  and  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  fubjedted  to  the  fame  punifhment. 
We  are  capable,  it  may  be  faid,  of  refblving, 
and  even  of  taking  meafures  to  execute,  many 
things  which,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  we 
feel  ourfelves  altogether  incapable  of  execut- 
ing. But  this  reafon  can  have  no  place  when 
the  defign  has  been  carried  the  length  of  the 
iaft  attempt.  The  man  however,  who  fires 
si  piftol  at  his  enemy,  but  miftes  him,  is  pu- 
nifhed with  death  by  the  laws  of  fcarce  any 
"country.  By  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  tho* 
he  fhould  Wound  him,  yet,  uhlefs  death  en- 
fues  within  a  certain  time,  the  affaffine  is  not 
liable  to  the  laft  punifhment.  The  refent- 
ment  of  mankind,  however,  runs  fo  high 
againfl  this  crime,  their  terror  for  the  man 
who  fhows  himfelf  capable  of  committing  it 
is  fo  great,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  commit 
it  ought  in  all  countries  to  be  capital.  The 
attempt  to  commit  fmaller  crimes  is  almoft 
always  punifhed  very  lightly,  and  fometimes 
is  not  punifhed  at  all.  The  thief,  whofe  hand 
has  been  caught  in  his  neighbour's  pbeket 
before  he  h&d  taken  any  thing  out  of  it,  is 
punifhed  with  ignominy  only.  If  He  hpd 
got  time  to  take  away  an  hankerchief,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death.     The  houfe- 
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breaker,  who  has  been  found  fetting  a  lad- 
der to  his  neighbour's  window,  but  had  not 
got  into  it,  is  not  expofed  to  the  capital  pu- 
nishment. The  attempt  to  ravifh  is  not  pu- 
nifhed  as  a  rape.  The  attempt  to  feduce  a 
married  woman  is  not  punifhed  at  all,  though 
iedu&ion  is  punifhed  feverely.  Our  refent- 
ment  againft  the  perfon  who  only  attempted 
to  do  a  milchief  is  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  to  bear 
us  out  in  infli&ing  the  fame  punilhment  upon 
him  which  we  fhould  have  thought  due  if  he 
had  actually  done  it.  In  the  one  caf~,  the 
joy  of  our  deliverance  alleviates  our  fenfe  of 
the  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  in  the  other* 
the  grief  of  our  misfortune  increafes  it.  His 
real  demerit,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  fince  his  intentions  were 
equally  criminal ;  and  there  is  in  this  refpeft, 
therefore,  an  irregularity  in  the  fentiments 
of  all  men,  and  a  confequent  relaxation  of 
difcipline  in  the  laws  of,  I  believe  all  nations, 
of  the  moil  civilized,  as  well  as  of  the  moil 
barbarous.  The  humanity  of  a  civilized  people 
difpofes  them  either  to  difpenfe  with,  or  to 
mitigate  punifhments  wherever  their  natural 
indignation  is  not  goaded  on  by  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  crime.  Barbarians,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  no  adtual  confequence  has 
happened  from  any  action,  are  not  apt  to  be 
very  delicate  or  inquifitive  about  the  motives. 
The  perfon  himfelf  who  either  from  paf- 
fion,  or  from  the  influence  of  bad  company, 
Jias  refolved,  and  perhaps  taken  meafures  to 
perpetrate  fome  crime,  but  who  has  fortu- 
N  nately 
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nately  been  prevented  by  an  accident  which 
put  it  out  of  his  power,  is  fure,  if  he  has  any 
remains  of  conscience,  to  regard  this  event 
all  his  life  after  as  a  great  and  fignal  delive- 
rance. Fie  can  never  think  of  it  without  re- 
turning thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  been 
thus  graaoufly  pleafed  to  fave  him  from  the 
guilt  in  which  he  was  juft  ready  to  plunge 
himfelf,  and  to  hinder  him  from  rendering 
all  the  reft  of  his  life  a  fcene  of  horror,  re- 
morfe,  and  repentance.  But  though  his  hands 
are  innocent,  he  is  confeious  that  his  heart 
is  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  a&ually  executed 
what  he  was  fo  fully  refolved  upon.  It  gives 
great  eafe  to  his  confeience,  however,  to  con- 
sider that  the  crime  was  not  executed,  though 
he  knows  that  the  failure  arofe  from  no  virtue 
in  him.  He  ftill  confiders  himfelf  as  lefs  de- 
ferving  of  punilhmcnt  and  refentment  ;  and 
this  good  fortune  either  diminifhes,  or  takes 
away  altogether,  all  fenfe  of  guilt.  To  re- 
member how  much  he  was  refolved  upon  it, 
has  no  other  effeft  than  to  make  him  regard 
his  efcape  as  the  greater  and  more  miraculous: 
for  he  ftill  fancies  that  he  has  efcaped,  and  he 
looks  back  upon  the  danger  to  which  his 
peace  of  mind  was  expofed,  with  that  terror, 
with  which  one  who  is  in  fafety  may  fome- 
times  remember  the  hazard  he  was  in  of  fall- 
ing over  a  precipice,  and  (hudder  with  horror 
at  the  thought. 

2.  The  fecond  effect  of  this  influence  of 

fortune,  is  to  increafe  our  fenfe  of  the  merit 

or  demerit  of  adlions  beyond  what  is  due  to 
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the  motives  or  affe&ion  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, when  they  happen  to  give  occafion  to 
extraordinary  pleafure  or  pain.  The  agree- 
able or  difagreeable  effects  of  the  action  often 
throw  a  fhadow  of  merit  or  demerit  upon  the 
agent,  though  in  his  intention  there  was  no- 
thing that;  deferved  either  praife  or  blame,  or 
at  leaft  that  deferved  them  in  the  degree  in 
which  we  are  apt  to  beftow  them.  Thus> 
even  the  meflenger  of  bad  news  is  difagreeable 
to  us,  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  a  fort  of 
gratitude  for  the  man  who  brings  us  good 
tidings.  For  a  moment  we  look  upon  them 
•both  as  the  authors,  the  one  of  our  good,  the 
Other  of  our  bad  fortune,  and  regard  them  in. 
fome  meafure  as .  if  they  had  really  brought 
about  the  events  which  they  only  give  an  ac- 
count of.  The  firft  author  of  our  joy  is  na- 
turally the  objed:  of  a  tranfitory  gratitude  :  we 
embrace  him  with  warmth  and  affedtion,  and 
ihould  be  glad,  during  the  inftant  of  our  pro- 
fperity,  to  reward  him  as  for  fome  fignai  fer- 
vice.  By  the  cuftom  of  all  courts,  the 
officer,  who  brings  the  news  of  a  vidory,  is 
intitled  to  confiderable  preferments,  and  the 
general  always  chufes  one  of  his  principal  fa- 
vourites to  go  upon  fo  agreeable  an  errands 
The  firft  author  of  our  forrow  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, juft  as  naturally  the  objedt  of  a  tranfi- 
tory refentment.  We  can  fcarce  avoid  look- 
ing upon  him  with  chagrine  and  uneafinefs; 
and  the  rude  and  brutal  are  apt  to  vent  upon 
him  that  fpleen  which  his  intelligence  gives 
occafion  to.  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia, 
N  2  ftruck 
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ftruck  off  the  head  of  the  man  who  brought 
him  the  firft  account  of  the  approach  of  a 
formidable  enemy.  To  punifh  in  this  manner 
the  author  of  bad  tidings,  feems*  barbarous 
and  inhuman  :  yet,  to  reward  the  meflenger 
of  good  news,  is  not  difagreeable  to  us  ;  we 
think  it  fuitable  to  the  bounty  of  kings.  But 
why  do  we  make  this  difference,  fince,  if 
there  is  no  fault  in  the  one,  neither  is  there 
any  merit  in  the  other  ?  It  is  becaufe  any  fort 
of  reafon  feems  fufficient  to  authorife  the  exer- 
tion of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affections; 
but  it  requires  the  moft  folid  and  fubftantial 
to  make  us  enter  into  that  of  the  unfocial  and 
malevolent. 

But  though  in  general  we  are  averfe  to  en- 
ter into  the  unfocial  and  malevolent  affec- 
tions, though  we  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  we 
ought  never  to  approve  of  their  gratification 
unlefs  fo  far  as  the  malicious  and  unjuft  in- 
tention of  the  perfon,  againft  whom  they 
are  directed  renders  him  their  proper  objedt; 
yet,  upon  fome  occafions,  we  relax  of-  this 
feverity.  When  the  negligence  of  one  man 
has  occalioned  fome  unintended  damage  to 
ai  other,  we  generally  enter  fo  far  into  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  fufferer,  as  to  approve  of  his 
inflicting  a  punifhment  upon  the  offender 
much  beyond  what  the  offence  will  have  ap- 
peared to  deferve,  had  no  fuch  unlucky  con- 
i'equence  followed  from  it. 

There  is  a  degreeof  negligence,  which  would 
appear  to  deferve  fome  chaftifement  though  it 
fhould  occaiion  no  damage  to  any  body.  Thus, 

if 
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if  a  perfbn  (hould  throw  a  large  ftone  over 
a  wall  into  a  public  ftreet  without  giving 
warning  to  thofe  who  might  be  paffing  by, 
and  without  regarding  where  it  was  likely  to 
fall,  he  would  undoubtedly  deferve  fome  chaf- 
tifement.  A  very  accurate  police  would  pu- 
nifh  fo  abfurd  an  aftion,  even  though  it  had 
done  no  mifchief.  The  perfbn  who  has  been 
guilty  of  it,  (hows  an  infolent  contempt  of 
the  happinefs  and  fafety  of  others.  There  is 
real  injuftice  in  his  conduct.  He  wantonly 
expofes  his  neighbour  to  what  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  would  chufe  to  expofe  himfelf,  and 
evidently  wants  that  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 
his  fellow-creatures  which  is  the  bafis  of  juf- 
tice  and  of  fo  iety.  Grofs  negligence  there- 
fore is,  in  the  law,  faid  to  be  almoft:  equal 
to  malicious  defign  *.  When  any  unlucky 
confequences  happen  from  fuch  careleflhefs, 
the  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of  it  is  often 
punifhed  as  if  he  had  really  intended  thofe 
confequences;  and  his  conduit,  which  was 
only  thoughtlefs  and  infolent,  and  what  de- 
ferved  fome  chaftijfement,  is  confidered  as 
atrocious,  and  as  liable  to  the  fevereft  punifli- 
ment.  Thus  if,  by  the  imprudent  iidion 
above-mentioned,  he  fhould  accidentally  kill 
a  man,  he  is,  by  the  laws  of  many  countries, 
particularly  by  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  liable 
to  the  laft  pjnifhment.  And  though  this  is 
no  doubt  exceffively  fevere,  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther inconfiftent  with  our  natural  fentiments. 

*  Lata  culpa  prope  dolum  eft, 
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Our  juft  indignation  again  ft  the  folly  and  in-* 
humanity  of  his  conduit  is  exafpcntted  by  our 
iympathy  with  the  unfortunate  fufferer.     No- 
thir6  however  would  appear  more  {hocking 
to  our  natural  fenfs  of  eqiii- y,  than  to   bring 
a  man  to  the  fcaffbld  merely  for  having  thrown 
a  ftone  car^lefly  into  the  ftrcet  without  hurt- 
ing any  body.     The  folly  and  inhumanity  of 
his  conduit,  however,  would  in  this  cafe  be 
the  fame ;  but  ftill  our  fentiments  would  be 
very  different.     The  confideration  of  this  dif- 
ference may  fatisfy  us  how  much  the  indig- 
nation, even   of  the  fpedtator,  is  apt    to  be 
animated  by  the  adtual  confequences  of  the 
adtion.     In  cafes  of  this  kind  there  will,   if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  be  found  a  great  degree 
of  feverity  in  the  laws  of  almoft  all  nations  j 
^s  I  have  already  obferved  that  in  thofe  of  aq 
oppofite  kind  there  was  a  very  general  relaxa- 
tion of  difcipline. 

There  is  another  degree  of  negligence  which 
does  not  involve  in  it  any  fort  of  injuftice. 
The  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it  treats  hi& 
neighbour  as  he  treats  himfelf,  means  no  harm 
to  any  body,  and  is  far  from  entertaining  any 
infolent  contempt  for  the  fafety  and  happi- 
nefs  of  others.  He  is  not,  however,  fo  care- 
ful and  circumfpeft  in  his  conduit  as  he  ought 
to  be,  and  deferves  upon  this  account  fome 
degree  of  blame  and  cenfure,  but  no  fort  of 
punifhment.  Yet  if  by  a  negligence  *  of  this 
kind  he  fhould  occanon  fome  damage  to  an- 

*  Culpa  Ievis. 
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other  perfon,   he  is  by  the  laws  of,  I  believe, 
all  countries,  obliged  to  compenfate  it.     And. 
though  this   is   no  doubt  a  real  punifhment, 
and  what  no  mortal  would  have  thought  of 
inflicting  upon  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unlucky  accident  which  his  condud;  gave  oc- 
cafion  to ;  yet  this  decifion  of  the  law  is  ap- 
proved of  by  the   natural   fentiments   of  all 
mankind.     Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more 
juft  than  that  one  man  ftiould  not  fufFer  by  the 
careleflhefs  of  another;  and  that  the  damage 
occafioned  by  blameable  negligence  fhould  be 
made  up  by  the  perfon  who  was  guilty  of  it. 
There  is  another  fpecies  of  negligence  *, 
which  confifts  merely  in  a  want  of  the  moft 
anxious    timidity  and    circumfpe&ion,    with 
regard  to  all  the  poflible  confequences  of  our 
adlions.     The  want  of  this  painful  attention, 
when  no  bad  confequences  follow  from  it,  is 
fo  far  from  being  regarded  as  blameable,  that 
the  contrary  quality  is  rather   confidered  as 
fuch.     That  timid  cin  umfpe&ion   which  is 
afraid  of  every  thing,  is  never  /regarded  as  a 
virtue,  but  as  a  quality  which  more  than  any 
other  incapacitates  for  aftion  and  blifinefs.  Yet 
when,  from  a  want  of  the  exceflive  care,  a 
perfon  happens  to  occafipn  fome  damage  to 
another,  he  is  often  by  the  law  obliged  to  corxn 
penfate  it.     Thus,   by  the  Aquilian  law,  the 
man,  who  not  being  able  to  manage  a  horfe 
that  had  accidentally  taken  fright,  fliould  hap* 
pen  to   ride   down  his  neighbour's   flave,  is 

*  Culpa  leviffima. 
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obliged  to  compenfate  the  damage.  When  an 
accident  of  this  kind  happens,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  he  ought  not  to  have  rode  fuch  a 
horfe,  and  to  regard  his  attempting  it  as  an 
unpardonable  levity;  though  without  this 
accident  we  (hould  not  only  have  made  no 
fuch  reflection,  but  (hould  have  regarded  his 
refufing  it  as  the  effedt  of  timid  weaknefs, 
and  of  an  anxiety  about  merely  poflible  events* 
which  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  be  aware  of.  The 
perfon  himfelf,  who  by  an  accident  even  of 
this  kind  has  involuntarily  hurt  another,  feems 
to  have  fome  fenfe  of  his  own  ill  defert,  with 
regard  to  him.  He  naturally  runs  up  to  the  fuf- 
ferer  to  cxprefs  his  concern  for  what  has  hap- 

£ened,  and  to  make  every  acknowledgment  in 
is  power.  If  he  has  any  fenfibility,  he  neces- 
sarily defires  to  compenfate  the  damage,  and  to 
do  every  thing  he  can  to  appeafe  that  animal  re- 
fentment, which  he  is  fenfiblewill  beapt  toarife 
in  the  breaft  of  the  fufFerer.  To  make  no  apo- 
logy, to  offer  no  atonement,  is  regarded  as  the 
higheft  brutality.  Yet  why  fhould  he  make  an 
apology  more  than  any  other  perfon  ?  Why 
fhould  he,  fince  he  was  equally  innocent  with 
any  other  by-ftander,  be  thus  fingled  out  from 
among  all  mankind,  to  make  up  for  the  bad 
fortune  of  another  ?  This  talk  would  furely 
never  be  impofed  upon  him,  did  not  even  the 
impartial  fpeftator  feel  fome  indulgence  for 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  unjuft  refent- 
mcnt  of  that  other. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  final  caufe  of  this  irregularity  of 
fentiments. 

SU  C  H  is  the  effed  of  the  good  or  bad 
confequence  of  a&ions  upon  the  fenti- 
ments  both  of  the  perfbn  who  performa  them, 
and  of  others ;  and  thus,  fortune,  which  go- 
verns the  world,  has  fome  influence  where  we 
ihould  be  leaft  willing  to  allow  her  any,  and 
dire&s  in  fome  meafure  the  fentiments  of  man- 
kind, with  regard  to  the  character  and  con- 
duct both  of  themfelves  and  others.  That  the 
world  judges  by  the  event,  and  not  by  the 
defign,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  complaint, 
and  is  the  great  difcouragement  of  virtue, 
livery  body  agrees  to  the  general  maxim,  that 
as  the  event  does  not  depend  on  the  agent, 
it  ought  to  have  no  influence  upon  our  fen- 
timents, with  regard  to  the  merit  or  propriety 
of  his  condudt.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, we  find  that  our  fentiments  are  fcarce 
in  any  one  inftance  exa&ly  conformable  to 
what  this  equitable  maxim  would  diredt. 
The  happy  or  unprofperous  event  of  any  ac- 
tion, is  not  only  apt  to  give  us  a  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  the  prudence  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  but  almoft  always  too  animates 
our  gratitude  or  refentment,  our  fenle  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  defign. 

.Nature, 
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Nature,  however,  when  (he  implanted  the 
feeds  of  this  irregularity  in  the  human  breaft, 
feems,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,    to  have 
intended  the  happinefs   and  perfection  of  the 
ipecies.     If  the   hu.tfulnefs  of  the   defign,  if 
the  malevolence  of  the  affection    were  alone 
the  caufes  which  excited  our  refentment,  we 
ihould  feel  all  the  furies  of  that  paffion  againft 
any  perfon  in  whofe  breaft  we  fufpedted  or 
believed  fuch  defigns  or  afFedtions  were  har- 
boured,  though  thev   had    never  broke  out 
into  any  adions.     Sentiments,  t!  oughts,  in- 
tentions, would  become  the  obje&s  of  punish- 
ment;   and   if  the    indignation  of  mankind 
run  as  high  againft  them  as  againft  actions  j 
if  the  bafenefs  of  the  thought  which  had  given1 
birth  to  no  a&ion,  feemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
World  as  much  to  call  aloud  for  vengeance  as 
the  bafenefs  of  the  aftion,  every  court  of  ju- 
dicature  would   become   a    real   inquifition. 
There  would  be  no  fafety  for  the  moft  inno- 
cent and  circumfpedl  conduft.     Bad  wifties, 
.  bad    views,  bad  defigns,  might  ftill  be   fuf- 
petted ;  and   while    thefe    excited  the   fame 
indignation  with  bad  condud,  while  bad  in- 
tentions were  as  much  refented  as  bad  adtions, 
they  would  equally  expofe  the  perfon  to   pu- 
nifhment  and  refentment.     Aftions  th^ref  re 
which  either  produce  adtual   evil,  or  attempt 
to  produce  it,  and  thereby  puts  us  in  the  im- 
mediate fear  of  it,  are  by  the  Author  of  na- 
ture rendered  the  only  proper  and  approved 
objects  of  human  punifbment  and  refentment. 
Sentiments,  defigns,  affedions,   though  it  is 

from 
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from  thefe  that  according  to  cool  reafon  kin 
man  a&ions  derive  their  whole  merit  or  de- 
merit, are  placed  by  the  great  Judge  of  hearts 
beyond  the  limits  of  every  human  jurifdidtion, 
and  are  referved  for  the  cognizance  of  his  own 
unerring  tribunal.  That  neceflary  rule  of 
juftice,  therefore,  that  men  in  this  life  are 
liable  to  punishment  for  their  actions  only, 
not  for  their  defigns  and  intentions,  is  founds 
ed  upon  this  falutary  and  ufeful  irregularity 
in  human  fentiments  concerning  merit  or  de- 
merit, which  at  firft  fight  appears  fo  abfurd 
and  unaccountable.  But  every  part  of  nature, 
when  attentively  furveyed,  equally  demon- 
flrates  the  providential  care  of  its  author,  and 
we  may  admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
God  even  in  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  men. 

Nor  is  that  irregularity  of  fentiments  alto- 
gether without  its  utility,  by-  which  the  me- 
rit of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  ferve,  and 
much  more  that  of  meer  good  inclinations 
and  kind  wifties,  appears  to  be  imperfedh 
Man  was  made  for  adion,  and  to  promote 
by  the  exertion  of  his  faculties  fuch  changes 
in  the  external  circumftances  both  of  himfelf 
and'  others,  as  may  feem  moft  favourable  to 
the  happinefs  of  all.  He  muft  not  be  fatif- 
fied  with  indolent  benevolence,  nor  fancy 
himfelf  the  friend  of  mankind,  becaufe  in  his 
heart  he  wifhes  well  to  the  profperity  of  the 
world.  That  he  may  call  forth  the  whole 
vigour  of  his  foul,  and  ftrain  every  nerve,  in 
order  to  produce  thofe  ends  which  it  is  the 
purpofe  of  his  being  to  advance,  nature  has 

taught 
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taught  him,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  man- 
kind can  be  fully  fatisfied  with  his  condu6t„ 
nor  beftow  upon  it  the  full  meafure  of  ap- 
plaufe,  unlefs  he  has  a&ually  prcxiuced  them, 
rle  is  made  to  know,  that  the  praife  of  good 
intentions,  without  the  merit  of  good  offices* 
will  be  but  of  litde  avail  to  excite  either  the 
loudeft  acclamations  of  the  world,  or  even 
the    higheft   degree   of   felf-applaufe.      The 
man  who  has  performed  no  fingle  a&ion  of 
importance,   but   whofe   whole   converfation 
and  deportment  exprefs  the  jufteft,  the  nobleft, 
and  moft  generous  fentiments,  can  be  intitled 
to,  demand  no  very  high  reward,  even  though 
his  inutility  fliould  be  owing  to  nothing  but 
the  want  of  an  opportunity  to  ferve.      We 
can  ftill  refufe  it  him  without  blame*     We 
can  ftill  afk  him,  What  have  you  done  ?  What 
adtual  fervice  can  you  produce,  to  intitle  you 
to  fo  great  a  recompence  ?    We  efteem  you, 
and  love  you  ;  but  we  owe  you  nothing.     To 
reward  indeed  that  latent  virtue  which  has 
been  ufelefs  only  for  want  of  an  opportunity 
to  ferve,  to  beftow  upon  it  thofe  honours  and 
preferments,  which,  though  in  fome  meafure 
it  may  be  faid  to  deferve  them,  it  could  not 
with  propriety  have  infifted  upon,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  moft  divine  benevolence.     To  pu- 
nifh,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  affe&ions  of 
t;he  heart   only,   where  no  crime  has    been 
committed,  is  the  moft  infolent  and  barbarous 
tyranny.     The  benevolent  affe&ions  feem  to 
deferve  moft  praife,   when  they  do  not   wait 
till  it  becomes  a! moft  a  crime  for  them  not  to 

exert 
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exert  themfelves.  The  malevolent,  on  the 
contrary,  can  fcarce  be  too  tardy,  too  flow  or 
deliberate. 

It  is  even  of  ufe  that  the  evil  which  is  done 
without  defign  (hould  be  regarded  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  doer  as  well  as  to  the  fufFerer. 
Man  is  thereby  taught  to  reverence  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  brethren,  to  tremble  left  he  (hould, 
even  unknowingly,  do  any  thing  that  can  hurt 
them,  and  to  dread  that  animal  refentment 
which  he  feels  is  ready  to  burft  out  againft 
him,  if  he  (hould  without  defign  be  the  un- 
happy inftrument  of  their  calamity. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  all  thefe  feem- 
ing  irregularities  of  fentiment,  if  man  (hould 
unfortunately  either  give  occafion  to  thofe 
evils  which  he  did  not  intend,  or  fail  in  pro- 
ducing that  good  which  he  intended,  nature 
has  not  left  his  innocence  altogether  without 
confolation,  nor  his  virtue  altogether  without 
reward.  He  then  calls  to  his  afiiftance  that 
juft  and  equitable  maxim,  that  thofe  events 
which  did  not  depend  upon  our  conduft  ought 
not  to  diminish  the  efteem  that  is  due  to  us. 
He  fummons  up  his  whole  magnanimity  and 
firmnefs  of  foul,  and  drives  to  regard  himfelf, 
not  in  the  light  in  which  he  at  prefent  ap- 
pears, but  in  that  in  which  he  ought  to  ap- 
pear, in  which  he  would  have  appeared  had 
his  generous  defigns  been  crowned  with  fuc* 
cefs,  and  in  which  he  would  (till  appear,  not- 
withftanding their  mifcarriage,  if  the  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind  were  either  altogether  can- 
did and  equitable,  or  even  perfectly  confident 

with 
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with  themfelves.  The  more  candid  and  hu- 
mane part  of  mankind  intirely  go  along  with 
the  efforts  which  he  thus  makes  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  his  own  opinion.  They  exert 
their  whole  generofity  and  greatnefs  of  mind, 
to  correct  in  themfelves  this  irregularity  or 
human  nature,  and  endeavour  to  regard  his 
unfortunate  magnanimity  in  the  fame  light  in 
which,  had  it  been  fuecefsful,  they  would, 
without  any  fuch  generous  exertion,  have  na- 
turally been  diipofed  to  confider  it. 


PART 
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PART    III. 

Of  the  foundation  of  our  judgments 
concerning  our  own  fentiments  and 
conduct,  and  of  the  fenfe  of  duty. 

Confifting  of  one  Section. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  confcioufnefs  of  merited  pmife  or  blame. 

IN  the  two  foregoing  parts  of  this  difcourfe,  I 
have  chiefly  considered  the  origin  "and 
foundation  of  our  judgments  concerning  the 
fentiments  and  conduct  of  others.  I  come 
now  to  confider  the  origin  of  thofe  concerning 
our  own. 

The  defire  of  the  approbation  and  efteem  of 
thofe  we  live  with,  which  is  of  fuch  impor- 
tance to  our  happinefs,  cannot  be  fully  and  in- 
tirely  contented  but  by  rendering  ourfelves 
the  juft  and  proper  objefts  of  thofe  fenti- 
ments, and  by  adjufting  our  own  character 
and  condutt  according  to  thofe  meafures  and 
rules  by  which  efteem  and  approbation  are  na- 
turally beftowed.  It  is  not  fufficient,  that  • 
from  ignorance  or  miftake,  efteem  and  ap- 
probation fliould  fome  way  or  other  be  be- 
llowed upon  us.     If  we  are  confcious  that  we 

do 
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do  not  deferve  to  be  fo  favourably  thought 
of,  and  that  if  the  truth  was  known,  we 
fhould  be  regarded  with  very  oppofite  fenti- 
ments,  our  fatisfadtion  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete. The  man  who  applauds  us  either  for 
a&ions  which  we  did  not  perform,  or  for  mo- 
tives which  had  no  fort  of  influence  upon  our 
conduct,  applauds  not  us,  but  another  perfon. 
We  can  derive  no  fort  of  fatisfadtion  from  his 
praifes.  To  us  they  fhould  be  more  mortify- 
ing than  any  cenfure,  and  fhould  perpetually 
call  to  our  minds,  the  moft  humbling  of  all 
reflexions,  the  reflexion  upon  what  we  ought 
to  be,  but  what  we  are  not.  A  woman  who 
paints  to  conceal  her  uglinefs,  could  derive, 
one  fhould  imagine,  but  little  vanity  from  the 
compliments  that  are  paid  to  her  beauty. 
Thefe,  we  fhould  expert,  ought  rather  to  put 
her  in  mind  of  the  fentiments  which  her  real 
complexion  would  excite,  and  mortify  her  the 
more  by  the  contraft.  To  be  pleafed  with 
fuch  groundlefs  applaufe  is  a  proof  of  the  moft 
fuperficial  levity  and  weaknefs.  It  is  what  is 
properly  called  vanity,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  the  moft  ridiculous  and  contemptible  vices* 
the  vices  of  affectation  and  common  lying ; 
follies  which,  if  experience  did  not  teach  us 
how  common  they  are,  one  fhould  imagine 
the  leaft  fpark  of  common  fenfe  would  fave  us 
from.  The  foolifti  Iyer,  who  endeavours  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  company  by  the 
relation  of  adventures  which  never  had  any 
exiftence,  the  important  coxcomb  who  gives 
himfelf  airs  of  rank  and  diftin&ion  which  he 

well 
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well  knows  he  has  no  juft  pretenfiohs  to,  are 
both  of  them,  no  doubt,  pleafed  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  which  they  fancy  they  meet  with.  But 
their  vanity  arifes  from  fo  grofs  an  illufion  of 
the  imagination,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  rational  creature  fhould  be  impofed 
upon  by  it.  When  they  place  them- 
felves in  the  fituation  of  thofe  whom  they  fan- 
cy they  have  deceived,  they  are  ftruck  with 
the  higheft  admiration  for  their  own  perfbns. 
They  look  upon  themfelves,  not  in  that  light 
in  which,  they  know,  they  ought  to  appear 
to  their  companions,  but  in  that  in  which 
they  believe  their  companions  aftually  look 
upon  them.  Their  fuperficial  weaknefs  and 
trivial  folly  hinder  them  from  ever  turning 
their  eyes  inwards,  or  from  feeing  themfelves 
in  that  defpicable  point  of  view  in  which  their 
own  consciences  fhould  tell  them  that  they 
would  appear  to  every  body,  if  the  real  trutn 
ihould  ever  come  to  be  known. 

As  ignorant  and  groundlefs  praife  can  give 
no  folid  joy,  no  fatisfadtion  that  will  bear  any 
ferious  examination,  fb,  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  gives  real  comfort  to  refle<fl,  that  though 
no  praife  fhould  a&ually  be  beftowed  upon  us* 
our  conduft,  however,  has  been  fuch  as  to 
.deferve  it,  and  has  been  in  every  refpedfc  fuit- 
able  to  thofe  meafures  and  rules  by  which 
praife  and  approbation  are  naturally  and  com- 
monly beftowed.  We  are  pleafed  not  only 
with  praife,  but  with  having  done  what  : 
praife-worthy.     We  arc  pleafed  to  think     ,  * 

we  have  rendered  ourfelves  the  natura1      *     J? 
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of  approbation,  though  no  approbation  fhotild 
ever  actually  be  beftowcd  upon  us :  and  we 
are  mortified  to  reflect  that  we  have  juftly  in- 
curred the  blame  of  thofe  we  live  with,  tho* 
that  fentiment  fhould  never  actually  be  exert- 
ed againft  us.     The  man  who  is  confeious  to 
,  himfelf  that  he  has  exa&ly  obfefved  thofe 
meafures  of  conduit  which  experience  informs 
,bim  are  generally  agreeable,  reflects  with  fa* 
tisfa&ion  on  the  propriety  of  his  own  beha- 
viour; when  he  views  it  in  the  light  in  which 
the  impartial  fpe&ator  would  view  it,  he  tho- 
roughly enters  into  all  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced it ;  he  looks  back  upon  every  part  of 
it  with  pleafure  and  approbation,,  and  though 
mankind   fhould   never  be  acquainted  with 
what  he  has  done,  he  regards  himfelf  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  light  in  which  they 
actually  regard  him,  as  according  to  that,  in 
which  they  would  regard  him  if  they  were  bet- 
ter informed.     He   anticipates   the  applauie 
and  admiration  which  in  this  cafe  would  be 
beftowed  upon  him,  and  he  applauds  and  ad- 
mires himfelf  by  fympathy  with  fentiments 
which  do  not  indeed  adtually  take  place,  but 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  public  alone  hin- 
ders from  taking  place,  which  he  knows  are 
the  natural  and  ordinary  effects  of  fuch  con- 
dud,    which  his   imagination   ftrongly  con- 
nects with  it,  and  which  he  has  acquired  a 
habit  of  conceiving  as  fomething   that   na- 
turally and  in  propriety  ought  to  flow  from  it. 
Men  have  often  voluntarily  thrown  away  life 
to  acquire  after  death  a  renown  which  they 

could 
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coiild  nd  longer  enjoy.     Their  imagination* 
in    the    mean    time,   anticipated   that    fame  . 
which  was  thereafter  to  be  beftowed  upon 
them.     Thofe    applaufes   which    they  were 
ntever  tb  hear  rung  in  their  ears.  The  thoughts 
of  that  admiration  whofe  effects  they  were 
never  fo  feel,  played  about  their  hearts,  ba- 
nifhed  from  their  breads  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
natural  fears,  ahd  tranfported  them  to  per- 
form a&ions  which  feem  almoft  beyond  the 
reach  t>f  human  nature;     But  in  point  of  rea- 
lity there  is  furelyno  great  difference  between 
that  approbation  which  is  not  to  be  beftowed 
till  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  it,  and  that  which 
indeed  is  never  to  be  beftowed,  but  which 
would  be  beftowed  if  the  world  was  ever  made: 
to  Underftand  properly  the  real  circumftancea 
of  our  behaviour.     If  the  one  often  produces 
fuch  violent  efFe&s,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
other  fhould  always  be  highly  regarded. 

On  the  Contrary,  the  man  who  has  broke 
thro'  all  thofe  meafures  of  coddudb,  which  can 
alone  render  him  agreeable  to  mankind,  tho* 
he  fhould  haVe  the  tnoft  perfect  affurance  that 
what  he  had  done  was  for  ever  to  be  concealed 
from  every  human  eye,  it  is  all  to  no  purpofei 
Whefn  he  looks  back  upon  it,  ahd  views  it  in 
the  light  in  which  the  impartial  fpe&ator 
would  view  it,  he  finds  that  he  can  enter  into 
hone  of  the  motives  which  influenced  it.  He 
is  abafhfcd  and  confounded  at  the  thoughts  of 
it,  and  necdTarily  feels  a  vegjihigh  degree  of 
that  fhame  which  he  would  be  exppfed  to,  if 
his  a&ions  fhould  4ver  come  to  be  generally 
O-  a  known* 
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known:    His  imagination,  in  this  cafe   too, 
anticipates  the  contempt  and  derifion   from 
which  nothing  faves  him  but  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  he  lives  with.     He  ftill  feels  that  he  is 
the  natural  object   of  thefe  fentiments,  and 
ftill  trembles  at  the  thought  of  what  he  would 
fuffer  if  they  were  ever  actually  exerted  againft 
him.     But  if  what  he  had  been  guilty  of  was 
not  merely  one  of  thofe  improprieties  which 
are  the  objects  of  fimple  difapprobation,  but 
one  of  thofe  enormous  crimes  which  excite 
delegation  and  refentment,    he  could   never 
think  of  it,  as  long  as- he  had  any  fenfibility 
left,  without  feeling  all  the  agony  of  honor 
and  remorfe ;  and  though  he  could  be  allured 
that  no  man  was  ever  to  know  it,  and  cpujd 
even  bring  himfelf  to  believe  that  there  w?s 
no  God  to  revenge  it,   he  would  ftill  feci 
enough  of  both  thefe  fentiments  to  embitter 
the  whole  of  his  life :  He  would  ftill  regard 
himfelf  as  the  natural  objedt  of  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  all  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  if 
his  heart  was  not  grown  callous  by  the  habit 
of  crimes,  he  could  not  think  without  tcrrpr 
and  aftonifhment  even  <?f   the  manner,  in 
which  mankind  would  look  upon  him,  of 
what  would  be  the  expreffion  of  their  coun- 
tenance and  of  their  eyes,  if  the  dreadful  truth 
fhould  ever  come  to  be  known.    Thefe  natu- 
ral pangs  of  an  affrighted  confcience  are  the" 
daemons,  the  avenging  furies  which  in  this  life 
haunt  the  guilty,  which  allow  them  neither 
quiet  nor  repofe,  which  often  drive  them  to 
defpair  and  diffraction,  from  which  no  affii- 
3  ranee 
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ranee  of  fecrecy  can  protedt  them,  from  which 
no  principles  of  irreligion  can  entirely  deliver 
them,  and  from  which  nothing  can  free  them 
tut  the  vileft  and  mod  abjedt  of  all  ftates,  a 
compleat  infenfibility  to  honour  and  infamy, 
to  vice  and  virtue.  Men  of  the  moft  deteft- 
able  chara&ers,  who,  in  the  execution  of  the 
moft  dreadful  crimes,  had  taken  their  mea- 
fures  fo  coolly  as  to  avoid  even  the  fufpicion  of 

fuilt,  have  fometimes  been  driven  by  the 
orror  of  their  fituation,  to  difcover  of  their 
own  accord,  what  no  human  fagacity  could 
ever  have  inveftigated.  By  acknowledging  their 
guilt,  by  fubmitting  themfelves  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  their  offended  citizens,  and  by  thus 
fatiating  that  vengeance  of  which  they  were 
fenfible  that  they  were  become  the  proper  ob- 
je&s,  they  hoped  by  their  death  to  reconcile 
themfelves,  at  leaft  in  their  own  imagination, 
to  the  natural  fentiments  of  tnankind,  to  be 
able  to  corifider  themfelves  as  lefs  worthy  of 
hatred  and  refentment,  to  attohe  in  fome  mea- 
fure  for  thtir  crimes,  and,  if,  poffible,  to  die 
in  peace  a!nd  with  the  forgivenefs  of  all  their 
fellow-creatures.  Compared  to  what  they 
felt  before  the  difcovery,-  even  the  thought 
Qfthis,  itfcems,  was  happinefs. 
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///  what  manner  our  own  judgments  refer  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  judgments  (if  others :  and  of  the 
origin  of  general  rules. 

A  Great  part,  perhaps  the  greateft  part  pf 
human  happinefs  and  mifery  arifes  from 
the  view  of  our  part  condudt,  and  from  the 
degree  of  approbation  or  difapprobation  which 
we  feel  from  the  confideration  of  it.  Put  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  affedt  us,  our  fenti- 
ments  of  this  kind  have  always  fome  fecret  re- 
ference either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  upon 
a  certain  condition  would  be,  or  to  what  we 
imagine  ought  to  be  the  fentiments  of  others. 
We  examine  it  as  we  imagine  an  impartial 
ipe&ator  would  examine  it.  If  upon  placing 
ourfelves  in  his  fituation  we  thoroughly  enter 
into  all  the  paffions  and  motives  which  in- 
fluenced it,  we  approve  of  it  by  fympathy 
with  the  approbation  of  this  fuppofed  equit- 
able judge.  If  otherwife,  we  enter  into  his 
difaprobation  and  condemn  it. 

Was  it  poflible  that  a  human  creature  could 
grow  up  to  manhood  in  fome  folitary  place 
without  any  communication  with  his  own 
fpecies,  he  could  no  piore  think  of  his  own 
chara&er,  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his 
own  fentiments  and  condudt,  of  the  beauty  or 
{Jefprmity  of  his  owp  mind,  than  of  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  face.  All  thefc 
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are  obje&s  which  he  cannot  eafily  fee,  which 
naturally  he  does  not  look  at ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  provided  with  no  mirror 
which  can  prefent  them  to  his  view.  Bring 
him  into  fociety,  and  he  is  immediately  pro^- 
vided  with  the  mirror  which  he  wanted  be- 
fore. It  is  placed  in  the  countenance  and  be- 
haviour of  thofe  he  lives  with,  which  always 
mark  when  they  enter  into,  and  when  they 
difapprove  of  his  fentiments ;  and  it  is  here 
that  he  ftrft  views  the  propriety  and  impro- 
priety of  his  own  paffions,  the  beauty  and  de- 
formity of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  who 
from  his  birth  was  a  ftranger  to  fociety,  the 
objedts  of  his  paffions,  the  external  bodies 
which  either  pleafed  or  hurt  him,  would  oc- 
cupy his  whole  attention.  The  paffions  them- 
,  felves,  the  defires ,  or  averfions,  the  joys  or 
forrows,  which  thofe  objects  excited,  though 
of  all  things  the  moft  immediately  prefent  to 
him,  could  fcarce  ever  be  the  objedts  of  his 
thoughts.  The  idea  of  them  could  never  in- 
tereft  him  fo  much  as  to  call  upon  his  atten- 
tive confideration.  The  confideratior*  of  his 
joy  could  in  him  excite  no  new  joy,  nor  that 
of  his  forrow  any  new  for  row,  though  the  con- 
fideration of  the  caufes  of  thofe  paffions  might 
often  excite  both.  Bring  him  into  fociety, 
and  all  his  own  paffions  will  immediately  be- 
come the  caufes  of  new  paffions.  He  will  ob- 
ferve  that  mankind  approve  of  fome  of  them, 
and  are  difgufted  by  others.  He  will  be  ele- 
vated in  the  one  cafe,  and  cail  down  in  the 
pther  y  his  defires  and  averfions,  his  joys  and 
0  4  forrows 
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forrows  will  now  often  become  the  caufes  of 
new  defires  and  new  averfions,  new  joys  and  new 
forrows :  they  will  now  therefore  intereft  him 
deeply,  and  often  call  upon  his  mod  attentive 
confideration. 

Our  firft  ideas  of  perfonal  beauty  and  de- 
formity, are  drawn  from  the  fhape  and  ap- 
pearance of  others,  not  from  our  own.     We 
foon  become  fenfible,  however,  that  others 
exercife  the  fame  criticifm  upon  us.    Wc  are 
pleafed  when  they  approve  of  our  figure,  and 
are  difobliged  when  they  feem  to  be  difgufted* 
We  become  anxious  to  know  how  far  our  ap- 
pearance deferves  either  their  blame  or  appro- 
bation.    We  examine  our  own  perfons  limb 
by   limb,  and  by  placing  ourfelves  before  8 
Io.-.\.i:-g-glafs,  or  by  fome  fuch  expedient,  en- 
<ii..;-vcjur,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  view  our* 
i •-■  cs  at  the  diftance  and  with  the  eyes  of  other 
people.     If  after  this  examination  we  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  our  own  appearance,  we  can  more 
eafily  fupport  the  moft  difadvantageous  judg- 
ments of  others  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
fenfible  that  we  are  the  natural  objedts  of  dif- 
tafte,  every  appearance  of  their  disapprobation 
mortifies  us  beyond  all  meafure.     A  man  who 
is  tolerably  handfome,  will  allow  you  to  laugh 
at  any  little  irregularity  in  his  perfon ;  but  all 
fuch  jokes  are  commonly  infupportable  to  one 
who  is  really  deformed.:    It  is  evident,  how- 
ever,   that  we  are  anxious  about  our  own 
beauty  and  deformity,  only  upon  account  of 
its  effect  upon  others.    If  we  had  no  connec- 
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tion  with  fociety,  we  fhould  be  altogether  in- 
different about  either* 

In  the  fame  manner  our  firft  moral  criti- 
cifins  are  exercifed  upon  the  charadters  and 
condudt  of  other  people  ;  and  we  are  all  very 
forward  to  obferve  how  each  of  thefe  affedts 
iis.    But  we  fooh  learn,  that  others  are  equal- 
ly frank  with  regard  to  our  own.     We  be- 
come anxious  to  know  how  far  we  deferve 
their  cenfure   or  applaufe,  and  whether  to 
them  we  muft  neceffarily  appear  thofe  agree- 
able or  difagreeable  creatures  which  they  re- 
prefent  us.     We  begin  upon  this  account  to 
examine  our  own  paffions  and  conduit,  and 
to  confider  how  thefe  muft  appear  to  them, 
byconfidering  how  they  would  appear  to  us  if 
in  their  fituation.     We  fuppofe  ourfelves  the 
fpeftators  of  our  own  behaviour,  and  endea* 
vour  to  imagine  what  effett  it  would,  in  this 
light,  produce  upon  us.    This  is  the  only 
looking  glafs  by  which  we  can,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  with  the  eyes  of  others,  fcrutinize  the 
propriety  of  our  own  conduct     If  in  this  view 
it  pleafes  us,  we  are  tolerably  fatisfied.     We 
can  be  more  indifferent  about  the  applaufe, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  defpife  the  cenfure  of 
others ;  fecure  that,  however  nrifunderftood  or 
mifreprefented,  we  are  the  natural  and  proper 
ebje&s  of  approbation.     On  the  contrary,  if 
we  are  difpleafed  with  it,  we  are  often  upon 
that  very  account  more  anxious  to  gkin  their 
Approbation,  and,  provided  we  have  not  already, 
as  they  fay,  fhaken  hands  with  infamy,  we 
f  re  altogether  diftrafted  at  the  thoughts  of 

;  their 
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their  cenfure,   which   then  ftrikes  us  witft 
double  feverity. 

When  I  endeavour  to  examine  my  own 
eondudt,  when  I  endeavour  to  pafs  fentencc 
upon  it,  and  either  to  approve  or  condemn  it, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  divide 
myfelf,  as  it  were  into  two  perfons,  and  that 
I,  the  examiner  and  judge,  reprefent  a  djtfFe- 
rent  charadter  from  that  other  If  the  perfbn 
whofe  condudt  is  examined  into  and  judged  of. 
The  firft  is  the  fpedtator,  whofe  fentiments 
with  regard  to  my  own  conduft  I  endeavour 
to  enter  into,  by  placing  myfelf  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  and  by  confidering  how  it  would  appear 
to  me  when  feen  from  that  particular  .point  of 
view.  The  fecond  is  the  agent,  the  perfbn 
whom  I  properly  call  myfelf,  and  of  whofe 
,  condudfc,  under  the  character  of  a  fpe&ator,  I 
was  endeavouring  to  form  fbme  opinion.  The 
firft  is  the  judge;  the  fecond  the  pannel.  But 
that  the  judge  fhould,  in  every  refped:,  be  the 
fame  with  the  pannel,  is  as  impoffibl?,  as  that 
the  caufe  fhould,  in  every  refpeft,  be  the  fame 
with  the  effedt. 

To  be  amiable  and  to  be  meritorious,  that 
is,  to  deferve  love  and  to  deferve  reward,  are 
the  great  characters  of  virtue,,  and  to  be  odious 
and  puni(hable,  of  vice.  But  all  thefe  cha- 
racters have  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
fentiments  of  others.  Virtue  is  not  faid  to  be 
amiable  or  to  be  meritorious,  becaufe  it  is  the 
object  of  its  own  love,  or  of  its  own  grati- 
tude ;  but  becaufe  it  excites  thofe  fentimentsi 
in  other  men.    The  confeioufnefs  that  it  is 

the 
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the  object  of  fuch  favourable  regards  is  the 
fpurce  of  that  inward  tranquillity  and  felf-fa- 
{isfadtion  with  which  it  is  naturally  attended, 
as  the  fufpicion  of  the  contrary  gives  occafioii 
to  the  torments  of  vice.  What  fo  great  hap- 
pinefs  as  to  be  beloved,  and  to  know  that  we 
defcrye  to  be  beloved  ?  What  fo  great  mifery 
as  to  be  hated,  and  tp  know  that  we  deferve 
tp  be  hated  ? 

Man  is  confidered  as  a  moral,  becaufc  he 
is  regarded  as  an  accountable  being.  But  an 
accountable  being,  as  the  word  exprefles,  is  a 
being  that  muft  give  an  account  of  its  actions 
to  foipe  other,  and  that  confequently  muft  re- 
gulate them  according  to  the  good  'liking  of 
this  other.  Man  is  accountable  to  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures.  But  though  he  is,  no 
doubt,  principally  accountable  to  God  $  in  the 
order  of  time  he  muft  neceflarily  conceive 
himfelf  as  accountable  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
before  he  can  form  any  idea  of  the  Deity,  or 
of  the  rules  by  which  that  divine  being  will 
judge  of  his  conduct.  A  child  furely  conceives 
ltfelf  as  accountable  to  its  parents,  and  is  ele- 
vated or  caft  down  by  the  thought  of  their 
merited  approbatiQn  or  difapprobation,  long 
before  it  forms  any  idea  of  its  accountablenefs 
to  the  Deity,  or  of  the  rules  by  which  that 
fiivine  being  will  judge  of  its  conduit. 

The  great  judge  of  the  world,  has,  for  the 
wifeft  reafons,  thought  proper  to  interpofe, 
between  the  weak  eye  of  human  reafon,  and 
the  throne  of  his  eternal  juftice,  a  degree 
pf  obfeurity  and  darknefs,  which  though  it1' 

does 
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docs  not  Intirely  cover  that  great  tribunal  from 
the  view  of  mankind,  yet  renders  the  impref- 
fion  of  it  faint  and  feeble  in  comparifon  of 
what  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  fo  mighty  an  objedh  If 
thofe  infinite  rewards  and  punifiimehts  which 
the  Almighty  has  prepared  for  thofe  who  obey 
or  tranfgrefs  his  will,  were  perceived  as  di£ 
tindtly  as  we  forefee  the  frivolous  and  tempo- 
rary retaliations  which  we  may  expedt  from  one 
another,  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  a- 
ftoniflied  at  the  immenfity  of  obje&s  fo  little 
fitted  to  its  comprehenfion,  could  no  longer 
attend  to  the  little  affairs  of  this  world ;  and 
it  is  absolutely  impoflible  that  the  bufinefs  of 
ibciety  could  have  been  carried  on,  if,  in  this 
refpedt,  there  had  been  a  fuller  revelation  of 
the  intentions  of  providence  than  that  which 
has  already  been  made.  That  men,  however, 
might  never  be  without  a  rule  to  direft  their 
condudl  by,  nor  without  a  judge  whofe  au- 
thority fliould  enforce  its  observation,  the  au- 
thor of  nature  has  made  man  the  immediate 
judge  of  mankind,  and  has,  in  this  refpeft,  as 
jn  many  others,  created  him  after  his  own 
image,  and  appointed  him  his  vicegerent 
upon  earth  to  Superintend  the  behaviour  of  his 
brethren.  They  are  taught  by  nature  to  ac- 
knowledge that  power  and  jurifdi&ion  which 
has  thus  been  conferred  upon  him,  and* to 
tremble  and  exult  according  as  they  imagine 
that  they  have  either  merited  his  cenfure,  or 
defer ved  his  applaufe. 

But 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  this 
inferiour  tribunal  which  is  continually  before 
their  eyes,  if  at  any  time  it  fhould  decide  cen- 
trary  to  thofe  principles  and  rules,  which  na- 
ture has  eftablifhed  for  regulating  its  judg- 
ments, men  feel  that  they  may  appeal  from 
this  unjuft  decifion,  and  call  upon  a  fuperiour 
tribunal,  the  tribunal  eflablifhed  in  their  own 
breafts,  to  redrefs  the  injustice  of  this  weak  or 
partial  judgment. 

There  are  certain  principles  eftablifhed  by 
nature  for  governing  our  judgment  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  thofe  we  live  with.  As 
long  as  we  decide  according  to  thofe  princi- 
ples, and  neither  applaud  nor  condemn  any 
thing  which  nature  has  not  rendered  the  pro- 
per object  of  applaufe  or  condemnation,  nor 
any  further  than  fhe  has  rendered  it  fuch,  as 
our  fentence  is,  in  this  cafe,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
quite  agreeable  to  law,  it  is  liable  neither  to 
repeal  nor  to  correction  of  any  kind.  The 
perfon  concerning  whom  we  form  thefe  judg- 
ments, mud  himfdf  necefTarily  approve  of 
them.  When  he  puts  himfelf  into  our  fitua- 
tion,  he  cannot  avoid  viewing  his  own 
condudt  in  the  very  fame  light  in  which  we 
appear  to  view  it.  He  is  fenfible,  that  to  us, 
and  to  every  impartial  fpe&ator,  he  muft 
necefTarily  appear  the  natural  and  proper  ob- 
ject of  thofe  fentiments  which  we  exprefs 
with  regard  to  him.  Thofe  fentiments, 
therefore,  muft  neceflarily  produce  their  full 
effett  upon  him,  and  ke  cannot  fail  to  con- 
ceive 
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eeive  all  the  triumph  of  felf-approbatioii  from* 
what  appears  to  him,  fuch  merited  applaufey 
as  well  as  all  the  horrors  of  fhame  from,  what, 
he  is  fenfible,  is  fuch  deferved  condemna- 
tion. 

But  it  is  otherwife,  if  we  have  eitKef  ap- 
plauded or  condemned  him,  contrary  to  thofe 
principles  and  rules  which  nature  has  efta- 
bliflied  for  the  direction  of  our  judgments  con- 
cerning every  thing  of  this  kind.    If  we  have 
either  applauded  or  condemned  him  for  What, 
when  he  puts  himfelf  into  our  fituation,  dots 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  the  objedfc  either  of 
applaufe  or  condemnation ;  as  in  this  cafe  hd 
cannot  enter  into  our  fentiments,  provided  h6 
has  any  conftancy  or  firmnefs,  he  is  but  little 
affe&ed  by  them,  ahd  can  neither  be  much 
elevated  by  the  favourable,  nor  greatly  mor- 
tified by  the  unfavourable  decifion.     The  ap- 
plaufe of  the  whole  world  will  avail  but  lit- 
tle, if  our  own  confeience  condemn  us ;  and 
the  difapprobation  of  all  mankind  is  riot  ca- 
pable of  oppreffing  us,  when  we  are  abfblved 
by  the  tribunal  within  our  own  breaft,  and 
when  our  own  mind  tells  us  that  mankind  are 
in  the  wrong. 

But  though  this  tribunal  within  the  bread 
be  thus  the  fupreme  arbiter  of  all  our  actions, 
though  it  can  reverfe  the  decifions  of  all  man- 
kind with  regard  to  our  character  arid  con- 
duct, and  mortify  us  amidft  the  applaufe,  or 
fupport  us  under  the  cenfure  of  the  world; 
yet,  if  we  enquire  into  the  origin  of  its  infti- 
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tution,  its  jurifdidtion  we  fhall  find  is  in  a 
great  meafure  derived  from  the  authority  of 
that  very  tribunal,  whofe  decifions  it  fo  often 
and  fo  juftly  reverfes. 

When  we  firft  come  into  the  world,  from 
the  natural  defire  to  pleafe,  we  accuftom  our- 
felves  to  confider  what  behaviour  is  likely  to 
be  agreeable  to  every  perfon  we  converfe  with, 
to  our  parents,  to  our  matters,  to  our  com- 
panions.    We  addrefs  ourfelvesto  individuals, 
and  for  fome  time  fondly  purfue  the  impoffible 
and  abfurd  projedt  of  gaining  the  good-will 
and  approbation  of  every  body.     We  arc  fooa 
taught    by    experience,   however,   that  this 
univerfal   approbation  is  altogether  unattain- 
able.    As  foon  as  we  come  to  have  more  im- 
portant interefts  to  manage,  we  find,  that  by 
pleafing  one  man,  we  almoft  certainly  dis- 
oblige another,  and  that  by  humouring  an  in- 
dividual, we  may  often  irritate  a  whole  peo- 
ple.    The  faireft  and  moft  equitable  condu& 
muft    frequently    obftrudl    the  interefts,   or 
thwart  the  inclinations  of  particular  perfons, 
who  will  feldom  have  candour  enough  to  en- 
ter into  the  propriety  of  our  motives,  or  to 
fee  that  this  conduct,  how  difagreeable  foever 
to  them,   is  perfectly  fuitable  to  our  fitua- 
tion.     In  order  to  defend  ourfelves  from  fuch 
partial  judgments,  we  foon  learn  to  fet  up  in 
our  own  minds  a  judge  between  ourfelves  and 
thofe  we  live  with.     We  conceive  ourfelves 
as  a&ing  in  the  prefence  of  a  perfon  quite 
candid  land  equitable,  of  one  who  has  no  par- 
ticular relation  either  to  ourfelves,  or  to  thofe 
4  whofe 


whofe  interefts  are  affe&ed  by  our  condud, 
who  is  neither  father,  nor  brother,  nor  friend 
either  to  them  or  to  us,  but  is  merely  a  man 
in  general,  an  impartial  fpedator  who  con- 
fiders  our  conduct  with  the  fame  indifference 
with  which  we  regard  that  of  other,  people, 
If,  when  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation 
of  fuch  a  perfon,  our  own  adions  appear  to 
us  under  an  agreeable  afped,  if  we  reel  thajt 
fuch  a  fpedator  cannot  avoid  entering  into  all 
the  motives  which  influenced  us,  whatever 
may  be  the  judgments  of  the  world,  we  mofi 
Hill  be  pleafed  with  our  own  behaviour,  and 
regard  ourfelves,  in  fpite  of  the  cenfure  of  our 
companions,  as  the  juft  and  proper  objeds  of 
approbation. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  man  within  con- 
demns us,  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  man- 
kind appear  but  as  the  noife  of  ignorance  and 
folly,  and  whenever  we  aflume  the  character 
of  this  impartial  judge,  we  cannoravoid  view- 
ing our  own  adions  with  his  diftafte  and  dif- 
fatisfadion.  The  weak,  the  vain,  and  the 
frivolous,  indeed,  may  be  mortified  by  the 
moil  groundlefs  cenfure,  or  elated  by  the  moft 
abfurd  applaufe.  Such  perfons  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  confult  the  judge  within  concerning 
the  opinion  which  they  ought  to  form  of  their 
own  conduit.  This  inmate  of  the  breaft,  this 
abftrad  man,  the  reprefentative  of  mankind, 
and  fubftitute  of  the  Deity,  whoift  nature  has 
conftituted  the  fupreme  judge  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, is  feldom  appealed  to  by  them.  Thqr 
are  contented  with  the  decifion  of  the  inferibyr 
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tribunal.  The  approbation  of  their  compa- 
nions, of  the  particular  perfons  whom  they 
have  lived  and  converfed  with,  has  generally 
been  the  ultimate  objedt  of  all  their  wifhes. 
If  they  obtain  this,  their  joy  is  compleat  ; 
and  if  they  fail,  they  are  entirely  difappointed. 
They  never  think  of  appealing  to  the  fupcrior 
court.  They  have  fcldom  enquired  after  its 
decifions,  and  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  and  forms  of  its  procedure. 
When  the  world  injures  them,  therefore, 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  themfelves  jufticc, 
and  are,  in  confequence,  neceflarily  the  flave6 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
man  who  has,  upon  all  occafions,  been  rc- 
cuftomed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  judge  within 
and  to  confider,  not  what  the  world  approves 
or  difapproves  of,  but  what  appears  to  this 
impartial  fpe&ator,  the  natural  and  proper 
objedt  of  approbation  or  difapprobation.  The 
judgment  of  this  fupreme  arbiter  of  his  con- 
dud,  is  the  applaufe,  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  principally  to  court,  is  the  cenfure 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  principally  to 
fear.  Compared  with  this  final  decifion,  the 
fentiments  of  all  mankind,  though  not  alto- 
gether indifferent,  appear  to  be  but  of  fmall 
moment ;  and  he  is  incapable  of  being  either 
much  elevated  by  their  favourable,  or  greatly 
deprefled  by  their  molt  difadvantageous  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  only  By  confulting  this  judge  within, 
that  we  can  fee  whatever  relates  to  ourfelves 
in  its  proper  (hape  and  dimenfions,  or  that 
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we  can  make  any  proper  comparifon  between 
our  own  intereds  and  thofe  of  other  men. 

As  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  objects   appear 
great  or  fmall,  not  fo  much  according  to  their 
real  dimenfions,  as  according  to  the  nearnefs 
or  diilance  of  their  fituation  ;  fo  do  they  like- 
wife  to  what  may  be  called  the  natural  eye  of 
the  mind :    and  we  remedy    the   defeats  of 
both  thefe  organs  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
manner.    In  my  prefent  fituation  an  immenfe 
landfcape  of   lawns,  and  woods,  and  diftant 
mountains,  fcems  to  do  no  more  than  cover 
the  little  window  which  I  write  by,-  and  to 
be  out  of  all  proportion  lefs  than  the  chamber 
in  which  1   am    iitting.     I  can  form   a  juft 
comparifon  between  thofe  great  objefts   and 
the  little  objefts  around  me,  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  tranfporting  myfelf,  at  leaft  in  fancy, 
to  a  different  ftation,  from  whence  I  can  fur- 
vey  both  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  there- 
by form  fome  judgment  of  their  real  propor- 
tions.    Habit  and  experience  have  taught  me 
to  do  this  fo  eafily  and  fo  readily,  that  I  am 
fcarce  fenfible  that  I  do  it ;  and  a  man  muft 
be,    in   fome   meafure,   acquainted  with  the 
philofophy  of  vifion,  before  he  can  be  tho- 
roughly convinced,   how  little  thofe   diftant 
objects  would  appear  to  the  eye,  if  the  ima- 
gination, from  a  knowledge  of  their  real  mag- 
nitudes, did  not  fwell  and  dilate  them. 

In  the  fame  manner,  to  the  felfifti  and  ori- 
ginal pafiions  of  human  nature,  the  lofs  or 
gain  of  a  very  fmall  intereft  of  our  own,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  vaftly  more  importance*  excites 
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a  much  more  paflionate  joy  or  forrow,  a  much 
more  ardent  defire  or  averfion,  than  the  greatefl. 
concern  of  another  with  whom  we  have  no 
particular  connexion.  His  interefts,  as  long 
as  they  are  furveyed  from  this  ftation,  can 
never  be  put  into  the  ballance  with  our  own, 
can  never  reftrain  us  from  doing  whatever 
may  tend  to  promote  our  own,  how  ruinous 
foeyer  to  him.  Before  we  can  make  any  pro- 
per comparifon  of  thofe  oppofite  interefts,  we 
muft  change  our  pofition.  We  mud  view 
them,  neither  from  our  own  place,  nor  yet 
from  his,  neither  with  our  own  eyes  nor 
yet  with  his,  but  from  the  place,  and  with 
the  eyes  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  no  par- 
ticular connexion  with  either,  and  who  judges 
with  impartiality  between  us.  Here  too,  ha- 
bit and  experience  have  taught  us  to  do  this  fo 
eafily  arid  fo  readily, _.that  we  are  fcarce  fen- 
fible  that  we  do  it  ,•  and  it  requires,  in  this 
cafe  too,  fome  degree  of  reflection,  and  even, 
of  philosophy  to  convince  us,  how  little  in- 
tereft  we  fhould  take  in  the  greateft  concerns 
of  our  neighbour,  how  little  we  (hould  be 
affected  by  whatever  relates  to  him,  if  the 
fenfe  of  propriety  and  juftice  did  not  correct 
the  otherwife  natural  inequality  of  our  fen- 
timents. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  great  empire  of 
China,  with  all  its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  was 
fuddenly  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
let  us  confider  how  a  man  of  humanity  in 
Europe,  who  had  no  fort  of  connection  with 
thac  part  of  the  world,  would  be  affeded  upon 
P  2  receiving 
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receiving  intelligence  of   this  dreadful    cala- 
mity.    He   would,    I   imagine,   firft    of  all, 
cxprefs  very  ftrongly  his  forrow  for  the  mif- 
fortune  of  that  unhappy  people,  he  would 
make  many  melancholy  refledtions  upon  the 
precaricuinefs  of  human  life,  and  the  vanity 
of  all  the  labours  of  man,  which  could  thus 
be  annihilated  in  a  moment.     He  would  too, 
perhaps,  if  he  was  a  man  of  fpeculation,  en- 
ter into  many  realbnings  concerning  the  ef- 
fects which  this  difafter  might  produce  upon 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  and 
bufinefs  of  the  world  in  general.     And  when 
;;!l  this  fine  philofophy  was  over,    when  all 
thefe  humane  fentiments  had  been  once  fairly 
exprefled,  he  would  purfue  his  bufinefs  or  his 
pleafure,    take   his    repofe   or  his    diverfioa 
with  the  fame  eafe  and  tranquillity,  as  if  no 
fuch  accident  had  happened.     The  mod  fri- 
volous  difafter   which    could    befal    himfelf 
would  occalion   a  more  real  difturbance.     If 
he  was  to  lofe  his  little  finger  to-morrow,  he 
would  not  fleep  to-night ;    but  provided  he 
never  faw  them,  he  will  fnore  with  the  moft 
profound  iecurity  over  the  ruin  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  his  brethren,  and  the  deftrudtion 
of  that  immenfe  multitude  feems  plainly  an 
objefi  lets  intercfting  to  him,  than   this  paul- 
try  misfortune  of  his  own.    To  prevent,  there- 
fore, this  paultry  misfortune  to  himfelf  would 
o  man  of   humanity  be  willing  to  facrifice  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  millions  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
vided  he  had  never  feen  them  ?    Human  na- 
ture ftartles  with  horror  at  the  thought,  and 
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the  world,  in  its  greateft  depravity  and  cor^ 
ruption,  never  produced  fuch  a  villain  as  couldt 
be  capable  of  entertaining  it.  But  what  makes 
this  difference  ?  When  our  paffive  feelings 
are  almoft  always  fo  fordid  and  fo  felfifh,  how 
comes  it  that  our  adtive  principles  fhould  of- 
ten be  fo  generous  and  fo.  noble  ?  When  we 
are  always  fo  much  more  deeply  affedted  by, 
whatever  concerns  ourfelves,  than  by  what- 
ever concerns  other  men ;  what  is  it  which 
prompts  the  generous,-  upon  all  occafions,  and 
the  mean  upon  many,  to  facrifice  their  own 
interefis  ta  the  greater  interefts  of  others  ?  It 
is  not  the  foft  power  of  humanity,  it  is  not 
that  feeble  fpark  of  benevolence  which  nature 
has  lighted  up  in  the  human  heart,  that  is 
thus  capable  of  counteracting  the  ftrongeft 
impulfes  of  felf-love  ?  It  is  a  ftronger  power, 
a  more  forcible  motive,  which  exerts  itfelf 
upon  fuch  occafions.  It  is  reafon,  principle, 
conference,  the  inhabitant  of  the  breaft,  the 
man  within,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of 
our  condudl.  It  is  he,  who,  whenever  we  are 
about  to  aft  fo  as  to  affeft  the  happinefs  of 
others,  calls  to  us  with  a  voice  capable  of  afto- 
nifhing  the  raoft  prefumptuous  of  our  paflions, 
that  we  are  but  one  of  the  multitude,  in  no 
refpedt  better  than  any  other  in  it;  and  that 
when  we  prefer  ourfelves  fo  fhamefully  and  fo 
blindly  to  others,  we  become  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  refentment,  abhorrence,  and  execra- 
tion. It  is  from  him  only  that  wc  learn  the 
real  littlenefs  of  ourfelves,  and  of  whatever 
relates  to  ourfelves,  and  the  natural  mifrepre- 
P  j  fentations, 
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fcntations  of  felf-love  can  be  corrected  only 
by  the  eye  of  this  impartial  fpedtator.  It  is 
he  who  fhows  us  the  propriety  of  generofity 
and  the  deformity  of  injuftice;  the  propriety 
of  rdignihg  the  greateft  interefts  of  our  own, 
for  the  yet  greater  interefts  of  others,  and  the 
deformity  of  doing  the  fmallefl  injury  to  ano- 
thi  r,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  benefit  to 
our&Ives.  It  is  not  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, it  is  not  the  love  of  mankind,  which 
upon  many  occafions  prompts  us  to  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  divine  virtues.  It  is  a  ftronger 
love,  a  mere  powerful  affedtion  which  gene- 
rally takes  pb.ee  upon  fuch  occafions,  the  love 
of  whet  is  honourable  nnd  noble,  of  the  gran- 
deur and  dignity,  and  ftiperiority  of  our  own 
charadiers. 

When  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  others 
depends  in  any  refpedt  upon  our  condudt,  we 
dare  not,  as  {elf-love  would  fuggeft  to  us, 
prefer  any  little  intereft  of  our  own,  to  the 
yet  greater  intercft  of  our  neighbour.  We 
feel  that  we  fhould  become  the  proper  objedls 
of  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  our  bre- 
thren, and  the  fenfe  of  the  impropriety  of 
this  affedtion  is  fupported  and  enlivened  by 
the  yet  ftronger  fenfe  of  the  demerit  of  the 
adtion,  which  it  would  in  this  cafe  give  oc- 
calion  to.  But  whin  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  others  in  no  rtCpid  depends  upon  our  con- 
dudl,  when  our  own  interefts  are  altogether  fe- 
parated  and  detached  from  theirs,  fo  that  there 
h  neither  connedtion  nor  competition  between 
them,  as  the  fenfe  of  demerit  does  not  in  this 
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cafe  interpofe,  the  meer  fenfe  of  impropriety  is 
feldom  able  to  reftrain  us  from  abandoning 
ourfelves  to  our  natural  anxiety  about  our  own 
affairs,  and  to  our  natural  indifference  about 
thofe  of  other  men.  The  moft  vulgar  edu- 
cation teaches  us  to  aft,  upon  all  important 
occafions,  with  fome  fort  of  impartiality  be- 
tween ourfelves  and  others,  and  even  the  or- 
dinary commerce  of  the  world  is  capable  of 
adjufting  our  a&ive  principles  to  fome  de- 
gree of  propriety.  But  it  is  the  moft  artifi- 
cial and  refined  education  only,  which  pre- 
tends to  correct  the  inequalities  of  our  paffive 
feelings,  and  we  muft  for  this  pnrpofe  have; 
recourfe  to  the  fevereft,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
foundeft  philofophy. 

Two  different  fets  of  philofophers  have  at- 
tempted to  teach  us  this  hardeft  of  all  the 
leffons  of  morality.  One  fet  have  laboured 
to  encreafe  our  fenfibility  to  the  interefts  of 
others  j  another  to  diminifh  that  to  our  own. 
The  firft  would  have  us  feel  for  others  as  we 
naturally  feel  for  ourfelves.  The  fecond  \\  ould 
have  us  feel  for  ourfelves,  as  we  naturally  feel 
for  others. 

The  firft  are  thofe  melancholy  mordlifts, 
who  are  perpetually  reproaching  us  with  our 
happinefs,  while  fo  many  of  our  brethren  are 
in  mifery,  *  who  regard  as  impious  the  na- 
tural joy  of  profperity,  which  does  not  think 

*  See  Thomfon's  Scafons,  Winter  : 

"  Ah  !    little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud,"  &c. 
See  alfo  Pafcal. 
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of  the  many  wretches  that  are  at  every  inftant 
labouring  under  all  forts  of  calamities,  in  the 
languor  of  poverty,  in  the  agony  of  difeaie, 
in  the  ^horrors  of  death,  under  the  infults  and 
oppreffion  of  their  enemies.  Commiferation 
for  thofe  miferies  which  we  never  faw,  which 
we  never  heard  of,  but  which  we  may  be  af- 
fured  are  at  all  times  infefting  fuch  numbers 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  ought,  they  think, 
to  damp  the  pleafures  of  the  fortunate,  and  te 
render  a  certain  melancholy  deje&ion  habitual 
to  all  men.  But  firft  of  all,  this  extreme  fym- 
pathy  with  misfortunes,  which  we  know  no-? 
thing  about,  feems  altogether  abfiifd  and  unr 
reafonable.  Take  the  whole  earth  at  an  ave- 
rage, for  one  man  who  fuffers  pain  or  mifeiy, 
you  will  find  twenty  in  profperity  and  joy,  or 
at  leafl  in  tolerable  circumftances.  No  reafon, 
furely,  can  be  affigned  why  we  fhould  rather 
weep  with  the  one  than  rejoice  with  the  twen- 
ty. This  artificial  commiferation,  befides, 
is  not  only  abfurd,  but  feems  altogether  unat- 
tainable ;  and  thofe  who  afFedt  this  character 
have  commonly  nothing  but  a  certain  hypo- 
critical fadneis,  which,  without  reaching  the 
heart,  ferves  only  to  render  the  countenance 
and  convcrfation  impertinently  difmal  and 
d.fagreeable.  And  lalt  of  all,  this  difpofition 
of  mind,  though  it  could  be  attained,  would 
be  perfe€l!y  ufelefs,  and  could  ferve  no  other 
purpoie  than  to  render  miferable  the  perfbn 
who  was  poflefied  of  it.  Whatever  intereft 
wc  take  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  have  no  acquaintance  or  connection,  and 
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who  are  placed  altogether  out  of  the  fphere  of 
our  activity,  can  produce  only  anxiety  to  our- 
felves, without  any  manner  of  advantage  to 
them.  To  what  purpofe  fhould  we  trouble 
ourfelves  about  the  world  in  the  moon  ?  All 
men,  even  thofe  at  the  greateft  diftance,  are 
no  doubt  intitled  to  our  good  wifhes,  and  our 
good  wifhes  we  naturally  give  them.  But 
if,  notwithftanding,  they  fhould  be  unfortu- 
nate, to  give  ourfelves  any  anxiety  upon  that 
account,  feems  to  be  no  part  of  our  duty. 
That  we  fhould  be  but  little  interefted, 
therefore,  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  whom  we  can 
neither  ferve  nor  hurt,  and  who  are  in  every 
refpedt  fo  very  remote  from  us,  feems  wifely 
ordered  by  nature ;  and  if  it  were  poffible  to 
alter  in  this  refpe&  the  original  conftitution 
of  our  frame,  we  could  yet  gain  nothing  by 
the  change. 

Among  the  moralifts,  who  endeavour  to 
correct  the  natural  inequality  of  our  paflive 
feelings  by  diminishing  our  fenfibility  to  what 
peculiarly  concerns  ourfelves,  we  may  count 
all  the  ancient  feds  of  philofbphers,  but  par-  % 
ticularly  the  ancient  ftoics.  Man,  according 
to  the  ftoics,  ought  to  regard  himfelf,  not  as 
fomething  feparated  and  detached,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  a  member  of  the  vaft 
commonwealth  of  nature.  To  the  interefl: 
of  this  great  community,  he  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  willing  that  his  own  little  interefl  fhould 
be  facrificed.  Whatever  concerns  himfelf, 
ought  to  affeft  him  no  more  than  whatever 
concerns  any  other  equally  important  part  of 

this 
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rr.h  immenfe  fyftcm.     Wc  £hould  view  our- 
felves, not  in  the   light  in  which  our  own 
fjfiih  painons  are  apt  to  place  us,  but  in  the 
light  in  which  any  other  citizen  of  the  world 
would  view  u?.     What  befals  ourfelves  wc 
ihcuid  regard  as  what  befals  our  neighbour, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,   as  our 
neighbour  regards  what  befalls  is.     "  When 
€i  our  neighbour,"  fays  Epi&etus,  "  loies  his 
€c  wife  or  his  Ion,  there  is  no  body  who  is 
€i  not   fenfibie  that    this  is   a    human    cafe- 
€i  mity,  a  natural  event  altogether  according 
"  to  the  ordinary  ccurfe  of  things:  but,  when 
"  the  fame  thing  happens  to  ourfelves,  then 
"  we  cry  out,  as  if  we  had  fuffered  the  moft 
u  dreadiul    misfortune.      We   ought,    how- 
€t  ever,  to  remember  how  we  were  affected 
ir  when  this   accident  happened  to  another, 
41  and   iuch   as  we  were  in   his   cafe,     fuch 
"  ought  we  to  be  in  our  own."     How  diffi- 
cult Ibever  it  may  be  to  attain  this  fupreme 
degree   of  magnanimity  and    firmnefs,   it  is 
by  no  means  cither  abfurd  or  ufelefs  to  at- 
tempt it.     Though  few  men  have  the  itoical 
idea  of  what  this  perfect  propriety  requires, 
yet  all  men   endeavour  in  fome  meafure  to 
command    themfelves,    and    to    bring   down 
their  fellifli  paffions  to  fome  thing  which  their 
neighbour  can  go  along  with.     But  this  can 
ncer    be   done   fo  effe&ually  as  by  viewing 
whenever   befals  themfelves  in    the   light    in 
which    their   neighbours  are  apt  to  view  it. 
The  ltoical  philofophy,  in  this  refpedt,  does 
little  more  than  unfold  our  natural  ideas  of 

perfection. 
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perfection.  There  is  nothing  abfurd  or  im- 
proper, therefore,  in  aiming  at  this  perfect 
felf-command.  Neither  would  the  attain- 
ment of  it  be  ufelefs,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moft  advantageous  of  all  things,  as  efta- 
blifhing  our  happinefs  upon  the  moft  folid 
and*  fecure  foundation,  a  firm  confidence  in 
that  wifdom  and  juftice  which  governs  the 
world,  and  an  intire  refignation  of  ourfelves^ 
and  of  whatever  relates  to  ourfelves  to  the  all- 
wife  difpofal  of  this  ruling  principle  in  na- 
ture. 

It  fcarce  ever  happens,  however,  that  we 
are  capable  of  adjuuing  our  paffive  feelings 
to  this  perfect  propriety.  We  indulge  our- 
felves, and  even  the  world  indulges  us,  in 
fome  degree  of  irregularity  in  this  refpefr. 
Though  we  fliould  be  too  ihtich  afFe&ed  by 
what  concerns  ourfelves,  and  too  little  by 
what  concerns  other  men,  yet,  if  we  always 
a£t  with  impartiality  between  ourfelves  and 
others,  if  we  never  a&ually  facrifice  any 
great  intereft  of  others,  to  any  little  intereft  of 
our  own,  we  are  eafily  pardoned  :  and  it  were 
well,  if  upon  all  occafions,  thofe  who  defire 
to  do  their  duty  were  capable  of  maintaining 
even  this  degree  of  impartiality  between  them- 
fclves  and  others.  But  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  Even'  in  good  men,  the  judge 
within  is  often  in  danger  of  being  corrupted 
by  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  their  felfifh 
pafllons,  and  is  often  induced  to  make  a  re- 
port very  different  from  what  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  cafe  are  capable  of  authorifing. 

There 
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There  ar«  tir?  cfiSerect  ocrafrcs-  i^tn 
-hen  «  exarrL-:<e  v^r  cmi  cstj&cr.  sh£ 
e  vitamer  k  ?:*«-  ;t  ;-  the  light  La  which  tfee 
icr.p-irdil  jpaffrary  ^ >uid  Tirw :-  FirfL  tt^tct 
?re  a**  ihci:  to  *£: ;  a.id,  iec^nilr,  after  ^e 
have  acted.  Oir  *i*^r-  sr-  verj  partial 
irt  Ey*h  cafe,  bit  they  art  niotk  fo,  wha  k 
u  of  moft  importance  that  they  fhodd  be 
otherwifc. 

When  we  are  abvjt  to  ad,  the  eagerneft 
of  p^on  will  feidosn  allo-ar  us  to  cooaier 
wh*t  wc  arc  doing  with  the  candour  ce  23 
indifferent  pcrfon.  The  violent  ernotkes 
which  at  that  time  agitate  us.  difcolour  oar 
view*  of  things,  even  when  we  are  endeavcur- 
ing  to  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  ano- 
ther, arid  to  regard  the  objefis  that  intereft 
m,  in  the  light  in  which  they  will  naturally 
appear  to  him.  The  fury  of  our  own  paf- 
fiou*  conftantly  calls  us  back  to  our  own  place, 
where  every  thing  appears  magnified  and 
mifrcprefented  by  felf-love.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  thofe  objedts  would  appear  to  an- 
other, of  the  view  which  he  would  take  of 
them,  wc  can  obtain,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  but  in- 
ilantairouo  glimplcs,  which  vanifli  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  which  e\cn  while  they  laft  are 
not  altogether  juft.  We  cannot  even  for  that 
moment  diveft  ourfelves  entirely  of  the  heat 
and  keennefs  witli  which  our  peculiar  fituation 
infpircs  us,  nor  confider  what  we  are  about 
to  do  with  the  compleat  impartiality  of  an 
equitable  judge.  The  paffionsf  upon  this  ac- 
count, as  father  Malcbranch  fays,  all  juftify 

.themfelves, 
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themfelves,  and  feem  rfcafonable,  and  propbr- 
tioned  to  their  obje&s,  as  long  as-  we  con- 
tinue to  feel  them. 

When  the  adtion  is  over,  indeed,  and  the 
paffions  which  prompted  it  have  fubfided,  we 
can  enter  more  coolly  into  fentimcnts  of  the 
indifferent  fpedtator.     What  before  interefted 
us,  is  now  become  almoft  as  indifferent  to  us 
as  it  always  was  to  him,  and  we  can  now  ex- 
amine our  own  conduct  with  his  candour1  and 
impartiality.     But  our  judgments  now  are  of 
little   importance,   compared   to   what   they 
were  before ;  and  when  they  are  moft  feverely 
impartiali  can   commonly   produce  nothing 
but  vain  regret,   and   unavailing  repdntance, 
without  fecuring  us  from  thelike  errors  for 
the  future.     It  is  feldom,  however,  that  they 
are  quite  candid  even  in  this  cafe.     The  opi-*- 
nion  which  we  entertain  of  our  own  character, 
depends  entirely  on  our  judgment  concerning 
our   paft   conduit.     It  is  fo  difagrecable  to 
think  ill  of  ourfelves,  that  we  often  purpofely 
turn  away  our  view  from  thofe  circumftances 
which  might  render  that  judgment  unfavour- 
able.    He  is  a  bold  furgeon,  they  fay,  whofe 
hand  does  not  tremble  when  he  performs  an 
operation   upon  his  own  perfon;  and  he  is 
often  equally  bold  who  does  not  hefitate  to 
pull  off  the  myfterious  veil  of  felf-delufion, 
which  covers  from  his  view  the  deformities 
of  his  own  condudt.     Rather  than  fee  our 
own  behaviour  under  fo  difagreeable  an  afpeft, 
we  too  often%  foolifhly  and  weakly,   endea- 
vour to  exafperate  anew  thofe  unjuft  paffions 

which 
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which  had  formerly  milled  us ;  we  endeavour 
by  artifice  to  awaken  our  old  hatreds,  and 
irritate  afrcfii  our  almoft  forgotten  refent- 
ments  :  we  even  exert  ourfelves  for  this  mi- 
ferable  purpofe,  and  thus  perfevcre  in  injuftice, 
merely  becaule  wc  once  were  unjufl,  and  be- 
caufe  we  are  aftiamcd  and  afraid  to  fee  that 
we  were  fo. 

So  partial  are  the  views  of  mankind  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  their  own  condu&, 
both  at  the  time  of  action  and  after  it  $  and 
fo  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  view  it  in  the 
light  in  which  any  indifferent  fpedtator  would 
confider  it.     But  if  it  was  by  a  peculiar  fa- 
culty, fuch  as  the  moral  fenfe  is  fuppoied  to 
be,  that  they  judged  of  their  own  condud, 
if  they  were  endued  with  a  particular  power 
of  perception,  which  diftinguiflied  the  beau- 
ty or  deformity  of  paffions  and  afredtions  ;  as 
their  own    paffions  would    be  more  imme- 
diately expoied  to  the  view  of  this  faculty,  it 
would  judge   with  more    accuracy  concern- 
ing them,    than  concerning  thofe  of  other 
men,    of  which  it  had  only  a  more  diflant 
profpedt. 

This  felf-deceit,  this  fatal  weaknefs  of 
mankind,  is  the  fburce  of  half  the  diforders 
of  human  life.  If  we  faw  ourfelves  in  the 
light  in  which  others  fee  us,  or  in  which  they 
would  fee  us  if  they  knew  all,  a  reformation 
would  generally  be  unavoidable.  We 'could 
not  otherwife  endure  the  light. 

Nature,  however,  has  not  left  this  weak* 
pefs,  which  is  of  fo  much  importance,  al- 
together 
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together  without  *a  remedy ;  nor  has  {he 
abandoned  us  entirely  to  the  delufions  of  felf- 
love.  Our  continual  obfervations  upon  the 
conduct  of  others,  infenfibly  lead  us  to  form 
to  ourfelves  certain  general  rules  concerning 
what  is  fit  and  proper  either  to  be  done  or  to 
be  avoided.  Some  of  their  a&ions  fhock  all 
our  natural  fentiments.  We  hear  every  body 
about  us  exprefs  the  like  deteftation  againfl 
them.  This  ftill  further  confirms,  and  even 
exafperates  our  natural  fenfe  of  their  defor- 
mity. It  fatisfies  us  that  we  view  them  in 
the  proper  light,  when  we  fee  other  people 
view  them  in  the  fame  light.  We  refolve 
never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  nor  ever,  upon 
any  account,  to  render  ourfelves  in  this  man- 
ner the  objedts  of  univerfal  difapprobation. 
We  thus  naturally  lay  down  to  ourfelves  a 
general  rule,  that  all  fuch  actions  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  render  us  odious,  con- 
temptible, or  punifhable,  the  objed:s\,of  'all 
thofe  fentiments  for  which  we  hav£«fche  greatefl; 
dread  and  averfion.  Other  anions,  on  the 
contrary,  call  forth  our  approbation,  and  we 
hear  every  body  around  us  exprefs  the  f.me 
favourable  opinion  concerning  them.  Every 
body  is  eager  to  honour  and  reward  them. 
They  excite  all  thofe  fentiments  for  which  we 
have  by  nature  the  ftrongeft  defire  ;  the  love, 
the  gratitude,  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
We  become  ambitious  of  performing  the  like; 
and  thus  naturally  lay  down  to  ourfelves  a  rule 
of  another  kind,  that  every    opportunity  of 

acting 
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afting  in  this  manner  is  carefully  to  be  fought 

after. 

It  is  thus  that  the  general  rides  of  morality 
are  formed.  They  are  ultimately  founded  upon 
experience  of  what,   in  particular   inftances, 
our  moral  faculties,  our  natural  ienfe  of  me- 
rit and  propriety,  approve,  or  difapprove  of. 
We  do  not  originally  approve  or   condemn 
particular  adtions  ;  becaule  upon  examination, 
they  appear  to  be  agreeable  or   inconfiftent 
with    a  certain   general  rule.     The    general 
rule,  on  the  contrary,  is  formed  by  finding 
from  experience,   that  all  a&ions  of  a  certain 
kind,  or  circumftanced  in  a  certain  manner, 
are  approved  or  difapproved  of.     To  the  man 
who  firft  faw  an  inhuman  murder,  committed 
from  avarice^  envy,  or  unjuft  refentment,  and 
upon  one  too  that  loved  and  trufled  the  mur- 
derer,   who  beheld  the   laft  agonies  of  the 
dying  perfon,  who  heard  him,  with  his  ex- 
piring breath,  complain  more  of  the  perfidy 
and  ingratitude  of  his  falfe  friend,  than  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  done  to  him,  there 
could  be  no  occafion,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  horrible  fuch  an    adtion  was,    that  he 
(hould   refledt,  that   one  of  the  mod  facred 
rules   of  conduct  was    what   prohibited   the 
taking   away  the  life  of  an  innocent  perfon, 
that  this  was  a  plain  violation  of  that  rule, 
and  confequently  a  very  blameable  adfcion.  His 
deteftation  of  this  crime,  it  is  evident,  would 
arife  inftantaneoufly  and  antecedent  to  his  hav- 
ing formed  to  himfelf  any  fuch  general  rule. 
The  general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  which  he 

might 
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might  afterwards  form,  would  be  founded  up- 
on the  deteftation  which  he  felt  necefla:  ily  arife 
in  his  own  breaft,  at  the  thought  of  this,  and 
every  other  particular  adiion  of  the  fame  kind. 

When  we  read  in  hiftory  or  romance,  the 
account  of  actions  either  of  generofity  or  of 
bafenefs,  the  admiration  which  we  conceive 
for  the  one,  and  the  contempt  which  we 
feel  for  the  other,  neither  of  them  arife  from 
reflecting  that  there  are  certain  general  rules 
which  declare  all  adtions  of  the  one  kind  ad- 
mirable, and  all  anions  of  the  other  con- 
temptible. Thofe  general  rules,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  all  formed  from  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  effedls  which  adtions  of  all 
different  kinds  naturally  produce  upon  us. 

An.gmiable  adtion,  a  refpedtable  adtion,  an 
horrid  adtion,  are  all  of  them  adtions  which 
naturally  excite  the  love,  the  refpedt,  or  the 
horror  of  the  fyedtator,  for  the  perfon  who 
performs  them.  The  general  rules  which 
determine  what  adtions  are,  and  what  are 
not,  the  objedts  of  each  of  thofe  fentiments, 
can  be  formed  no  other  way  than  by  obferv- 
ing  what  adtions  adlually  and  in  fadt  excite 
them. 

When  thefe  general  rules,  indeed,  have 
been  formed,  when  they  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged and  eftablifhed,  by  the  concur- 
ing  fentiments  of  mankind,  we  frequently 
appeal  to  them  as  to  the  ftandards  of  judg- 
ment, in  debating  concerning  the  degree  of 
praife  or  blame  that  is  due  to  certain  adtions 
of  a  complicated  and  dubious  nature.     They 

Q^  an* 
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are  upon  thefc  occafions  commonly  cited  as 
the  ultimate  foundations  of  what  is  juft  and 
unjuft  in  human  conduct ;  and  this  circum-* 
ftance  feems  to  have  milled  feveral  very  emi- 
nent authors,  to  draw  up  their  fyftems  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  fuppofed  that 
the  original  judgments  of  mankind  with  re* 
gard  to  right  and  wrong,  were  formed  like 
the  deciiions  of  a  court  of  judicatory,  by  con- 
fidering  firft  the  general  rule,  and  then,  fe* 
condly,  whether  the  particular  a&ion  under 
confideration  fell  properly  within  its  compre- 
henfion. 

Thole  general  rules  of  condudt,  when  they 
have  been  fixed  in  our  mind  by  habitual  re- 
flexion, are  of  great  ufe  in  correcting  the 
mifreprefentations  .  of  felf-love  concerning 
what  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  done  in  our  par- 
ticular fixation.  The  man  of  furious  refent- 
ment,  if  he  was  to  Men  to  the  dictates  of 
that  paflion,  would  perhaps  regard  the  death 
of  his  enemy,  as  but  a  fmall  compenfatioa 
for  the  wrong,  he  imagines,  he  has  received; 
which,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  very 
flight  provocation.  But  his  obfervations  upon 
the  conduct  of  others,  have  taught  him  how 
horrible  all  fuch  fanguinary  revenges  appear. 
Unlefs  his  education  has  been  very  Angular, 
he  has  laid  it  down  to  himfelf  as  an  invio- 
lable rule,  to  abftain  from  them  upon  all  oc- 
cafions. This  rule  preferves  its  authority 
with  him,  and  renders  him  incapable  of  be- 
ing guilty  of  fuch  a  violence.  Yet  the  fury 
of  his  own  temper  may  be  fuch>  that  had  this 

been 
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been  the  firft  time  in  which  he  confidered  fucft 
an  a<ftion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  deter- 
mined it  to  be  quite  juft  and  proper,  and  what 
every  impartial  fpe&ator  would  approve  of. 
But  that  reverence  for  the  rule  which  pad 
experience  has  impreffed  upon  him,  checks 
the  impetuofity  of  his  paffion,  and  helps  him 
to  correft  the  too  partial  views  which  felf- 
love  might  otherwife  fuggeft,  of  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  his  lituation.  If  he 
(hould  allow  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  transported 
by  paffion  as  to  violate  this  rule,  yet  e^en  in  this 
cafe,  he  cannot  throw  off  altogether  the  awe 
and  refpedt  with  which  he  has  been  aceuf- 
tomed  to  regard  it.  At  the  very  time  of  a£t- 
ing,  at  the  moment  in  which  paffion  mounts 
the  higheft,  he  hefitates  and  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  what  he  is  about  to  do :  he  is 
fecretly  confeious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  break- 
ing through  thofe  meafures  of  conduit  which, 
in  all  his  cool  hours,  he  had  refolved  never  to 
infringe,  which  he  had  never  feen  infringed 
by  others  without  the  higheft  difapprobation, 
and  of  which  the  infringement,  his  own  mind 
forbodes,  muft  foon  render  him  the  object  of* 
the  fame  difagreeable  ientimtints.  Before  he 
can  take  the  laft  fatal  refolution,  he  is  tor- 
mented with  all  the  agonies  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty; he  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
violating  fo  facred  a  rule,  and  at  the  fame  time 
is  urged  and  goaded  on  by  the  fury  of  his  de* 
fifes  to  violate  it.  He  changes  his  purpofe 
every  moment ;  fometimes  he  refolves  to  ad- 
here to  his  principle,  and  not  indulge  a  paf- 
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ficn  which  may  corrupt  the  remaining   part 
of  his  life  with  the  horrors  of  ihame  and  re- 
pentance ;  and  a  momentary  calm  takes  pot- 
feflion  of  his  breaft,  from  the  profpedt  of  that 
fecurity  and  tranquillity  which  he  will  enjoy 
when  he  thus  determines  not  to  expofe  him- 
felf  to  the  hazard  of  a  contrary  conduit.  But 
immediately  the  paflion  roufes  anew,  and  with 
frefh  fury   drives  him  on  to   commit  what 
he  had  the  inftant  before  refolved  to   abflain 
from.     Wearied   and    diftradted    with     thofe 
continual  irrefolut.ons,  he  at  length,  from  a 
fort  of  defpair,  makes  the  laft  fatal  and  irre- 
coverable ftep;    but   with    that- terror    and 
amazement  with  which  one  flying  from  an 
enemy,    throws    himfelf   over   a    precipice, 
where  he  is  fure  of  meeting  with  more  cer- 
tain deftru&ion  than  from  any  thing  that  pur- 
fucs  him  from  behind.     Such  are  his  fenti*  ' 
ments  even  at  the  time  of  a&ing;  though  he 
is  then,  no  doubt,  lefs  fenfible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  own  condudt  than  afterwards, 
when  his  paflion  being  gratified  and  palled, 
he  begins  to  view  what  he  has  done  in  the 
light  in  which  others  are  apt  to  view  it;  and 
actually  feels,  what  he  had  only  forefeen  very 
imperfe&ly  before,  the  flings  of  remorfe  and 
repentance  begin  to  agitate  and  torment  him. 


CH  AP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  general 
rules  of  morality ',  and  that  they  are  jujlly 
regarded  as  the  laws,  of  the  Deity. 

THE  regard  to   thofe  general  rules  of 
cbndudt,  is  what  is  properly  called  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  a  principle  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence  in  human  life,  and  the  only  principle 
by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  capable  ,of 
dire&ing  their  actions.     Many  men  behave 
very  decently,  and  through  the  whole  of  their 
lives  avoid  any  confiderable  degree  of  blame, 
who  yet,  perhaps,  never  felt  the  feritiment 
upon  the  propriety  of  which  we  found  our 
approbation  of  their  conduct,  but  acted  mere- 
ly from  a  regard  to  what  they  faw  were  the 
.eftabliftied  rules  of  behaviour.     The  man  who 
has  received  great  benefits  from  another  per- 
fon,  may,  by  the  natural  coldnefs  of  his  tem- 
per, feel  but  a  very  fmall  degree  of  the  fenti- 
ment  of  gratitude.     If  he  has  been  virtuoufly 
educated,  however,  he  will  often  have  been 
made   to  obferve  how  odious   thofe   adtions 
appear  which    denote  a  want  of  this  fenti- 
ment,  and  how  amiable  the  contrary.  .  Tho' 
his  heart  therefore  is  not  warmed  with  any 
grateful  affection,  he  will  ftrive  to  adk  as  if  it 
was,  and  will  endeavour  to  pay  all  thofe  re- 
gards and  attentions  to  his  patron  which  the 
livelieft  gratitude  could  fuggeft.     He  will  vi- 

Sj  fit 
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fit  him  regularly;  he  will  behave  to  him  refpedt- 
fully;  he  will  nevec  *alk  of  him  but  with 
e^p'reflVns  of  the  higheft  efleem,  and  of  the 
many  obligations  v.  hich  he  owes  to  him.  And 
what  i?  more,  he  will  carefully  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  making  a  proper  return  for 
p.irt  fervices.  He  may  do  all  this  too  without 
any  hypocrify  or  blameable  diffimulation, 
without  anv  fclfifh  intention  of  obtaining  new 
favours,  and  without  any  defign  of  impofing 
cither  upon  his  benefa&or  or  the  public.  The 
motive  of  his  a£tions  may  be  no  other  than 
a  reverence  for  the  eftablifhed  rule  of  duty, 
a  ferious  and  earned  defire  of  adting,  in  every 
reipeA,  according  to  the  law  of  gratitude. 
A  wife,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  fometimes 
not  feci  ;hat  tender  regard  for  her  hufband 
which  is  fuitable  to  the  relation  that  fubfifts 
between  them.  If  (he  has  been  virtuouflv 
educated,  however,  fhe  will  endeavour  to  ad 
cs  if  fhe  felt  it,  to  be  careful,  officious,  faiths 
ful,  and  fincere,  and  to  be  deficient. in  none 
of  thofe  attentions  which  the  fentiment  of 
conjj^al  &ffb<3:ion  could  have  prompted  her 
to  perform  Such  a  friend,  and  fuch  a  wife, 
ru::  rioi'W  of  them,  undoubtedly,  the  very 
bffec-f  tl -xs  kinds;  and  though  both  of  them 
it  a"  h.vo  the  moft  ferious  and  earneft  defire 
to  riiliW  v  very  part  of  their  duty,  yet  they  will 
fail  in  n;any  nice  and  delicate  regards,  they 
will  r.'if  many  opportunities  of  obliging, 
whi.;h  thev  could  never  have  overlooked  if 
they  had  poffefT-d  the  fent  ment  that  is  pro- 
pCi  to  their  fituatioq.     Though  not  the  very 

firft 
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firft  of  their  kinds,  however,  they  are  perhaps 
the  fecond ;  and  if  the  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  conduct  has  been  very  ftrongly  im- 
preffed  upon  them,  neither  of  them  will  fail 
in  any  very  effential  part  of  their  duty.  None 
but  thofe  of  the  happieft  mold  are  capable  of 
fuiting  with  exait  juftnefs,  their  fentiments 
and  behaviour  to  the  fmalleft  difference  of 
fituation,  and  of  adting  upon  all  occafions  with 
the  mod  delicate  and  accurate  propriety. 
The  coarfe  clay  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  formed,  cannot  be  wrought  up  to  fuch  per- 
fection. There  is  fcarce  any  man,  however, 
who  by  difcipline,  education,  and  example, 
may  hot  be  fo  impreffed  with  a  regard  to  ge- 
^  neral  rules,  as  to  ad  upon  almoft  every  occa- 
iion  with  tolerable  decency,  and  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  avoid  any  confiderable  degree 
of  blame. 

Without  this  facred  regard  to  general  rules, 
there  is  no  man  whofe  conduit  can  be  much 
depended  upon.  It  is  this  which  conftitutes 
the  moft  effential  difference  between  a  man 
of  principle  and  honour  and  a  worthlefs  fel- 
low. The  one  adheres,  on  all  occafions, 
fteadily  and  refolutely  to  his  maxims,  and  pre- 
ferves  through  the  whole  of  his  life  one  even 
tenor  of  conduit.  The  other,  aits  varioufly 
and  accidentally,  as  humour,  inclination,  or 
intereft  chance  to  be  upperpoft.  Nay,  fuch 
are  the  inequalities  of  humour  to  which  all 
men  are  fubjeit,  that  without  this  principle, 
the  man  who,  in  all  his  cool  hours,  had  the 
Eioft  delicate  fenfibility  to  the  propriety  of 
Q^4  conduit, 
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conduct,  might  often  be  led  to  a&  abfurdly 
upon  the  moft  frivolous  occafions,  and  when 
it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  affign  any  ferious  mo- 
tive for  his  behaving  in  this  manner.  Your 
friend  makes  you  a  vifit  when  you  happen  to 
be  in  a  humour  which  makes  it  difagreeable 
to  receive  him  :  in  your  prefent  mood  his 
pivility  is  very  apt  to  appear  an  impertinent 
intrufion  ;  and  if  you  was  to  give  way  to  the 
views  of  things  which  at  this  time  occur, 
though  civil  in  your  temper,  you  would  be- 
have to  him  with  coldnefs  and  contempt. 
What  renders  you  incapable  of  fuch  a  rude- 
nefs,  is  nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  civility  and  hofpitality,  which  pro- 
hibit it.  That  habitual  reverence  which  your 
former  experience  has  taught  you  for  thefe, 
enables  you  to  aft,  upon  all  fuch  occafions, 
with  nearly  equal  propriety,  and  hinders  thofe 
inequalities  of  temper,  to  which  all  men  are 
fuhjeft,  from  influencing  your  condudt  in 
any  very  fenfible  degree.  But  if  without  re- 
gard to  thefe  general  rules,  even  the  duties  of 
politenefs,  which  are  fo  eafily  obferved,  and 
which  one  can  fcarce  have  any  ferious*  mo- 
tive to  violate,  would  yet  be  fo  frequently 
violated,  what  would  become  of  the  duties  of 
juftice,  of  truth,  ofchaftity,  of  fidelity,  which 
it  is  often  fo  difficult  to  obferve,  and  which 
there  may  be  fo  many  ftrong  motives  to  vio- 
late ?  But  upon  the  tolerable  obfervance  of 
thefe  duties,  depends  the  very  exiftence  of 
human  fociety,  which  would  crumble  into 
flpfhing  if  mankind  were  not  generally  im- 
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prefled  with  a  reverence  for  thofe  important 
rules  of  condudt. 

This  reverence  is  ftill  further  enhanced  by 
an  opinion  which  is  firft  imprefled  by  nature, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  reafoning  and 
philofophy,  that  thofe  impoVtant  rules  of  mo- 
rality, are  the  commands  and  laws  of  the 
Deity,  who  will  finally  reward  the  obedient, 
and  punifh  the  tranfgreflbrs  of  their  duty. 

This  opinion  or  apprehenfion,  I  fay,  feems 
iirft  to  be  imprefled  by  nature.  Men  are  na- 
turally led  to  afcribe  to  thofe  myfterious  be- 
ings, whatever  they  are,  which  happen  in 
any  country,  to  be  the  objedts  of  religious 
fear,  all  their  own  fentiments  and  paflions. 
They  have  no  other,  they  can  conceive  no 
other  to  afcribe  to  them.  Thofe  unknown 
intelligences  which  they  imagine  but  fee  not, 
muft  neceflarily  be  formed  with  fome  fort  of 
refemblance  to  thofe  intelligences  of  which 
they  have  experience.  During  the  ignorance 
and  darknefs  of  pagan  fuperftition,  mankind 
feem  to  have  formed  the  ideas  of  their  divi- 
nities with  fo  little  delicacy,  that  they  afcribed 
to  them,  indifcriminately,  all  the  paflions  of 
human  nature,  thofe  not  excepted  which  do 
the  leaft  hpnour  to  our  fpecies,  fuch  as  luft, 
hunger,  avarice,  envy,  revenge.  They  could 
not  fail,  therefore,  to  afcribe  to  thofe  beings, 
for  the  excellence  of  whofe  nature  they  ftill 
conceived  the  higheft  admiration,  thofe  fen- 
timents and  qualities  which  are  the  great  or- 
naments of  humanity,  and  which  feem  to 
jaife  it  to  a  refemblance  of  divine  perfection, 

thg 
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the  love  of  virtue  and  beneficence,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  vice  and  injuftice.     The  man 
who  was  injured,  called  upon  Jupiter  to  be 
witnefs  of  the  wrong  that  was  done  to  him, 
and  could  not  doubt,  but  that  divine    being 
would  behold  it   with  the  fame  indignation 
which  would  animate  the  meaneft  of  man- 
kind, who  looked  on  when  injuftice  was  com- 
mitted.    The  man  who  did  the  injury,  felt 
himfelf  to  be  the  proper  objed  of  the  detes- 
tation and  refentment  of  mankind  ;  and  his 
natural  iears  led  him  to  impute  the  fame  fen* 
timents  to  thofe  awful  beings,  whofe  prefence 
he  could  not  avoid,  and  whofe  power  he  could 
not  refift.  Thefe  natural  hopes  and  fears,  and 
fofpicions,  were  propagated  by  fympathy,  and 
confirmed  by  education ;  and  the  Gods  were 
univerfally  reprefented  and  believed  to  be  the 
rewarders  of  humanity  and  mercy,  and  the 
avengers  of  perfidy  and  injuftice.     And  thus 
religion,  even  in  its  rudeft  form,  gave  a  fanc- 
tion  to  the  roles  of  morality,  long  before  the 
age   of  artificial    reafoning  and   philofophy. 
Ilia"  the  terrors  of  religion  fhould   thus  en- 
force   the  natural  fenfe  of  duty,  was  of  too 
much  imporriuice  to  the  happinefs   of  man- 
kind   for  nature  to  leave  it  dependent  upon 
tho  ilv./riu  ^  and  uncertainty  of  philofophical 
re  eun/hes 

Thefe  r^fearches,  however,  when  they 
csme  to  take  rlace,  confirmed  thofe  original 
£;;::npations  of"  nature.  Upon  whatever  we 
ii\v^>L  tiial  our  moral  faculties  are  founded, 

vjth^v  upon  a  certain  modification  of  reafon, 

upon 
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upon  an  original  inJtind,  called  a  moral  fenfe, 
or  upon  fome  other  principle  of  our  nature,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  were  given  us  for 
the  dire&ion  of  our  conduft  in  this  life.  They 
carry  along  with  them  the  moft  evident  badges 
of  this  authority,  which  denote  that  they  were 
fet  up  within  us  to  be  the  fupreme  arbiters  of  all 
our  actions,  to  fuperintend  all  our  fenfes,  paf- 
iions,  and  appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far  each 
of  them  was  either  to  be  indulged  or  reftrained. 
Our  moral  faculties  are  by  no  means,  as  fome 
have  pretended,  upon  a  level  in  this  refpedt 
with  the  other  faculties  and  appetites  of  our 
nature,  endowed  with  no  more  right  to  re- 
train thefe  laft,  than  thefe  laft  are  to  reftrain 
them.  No  other  faculty  or  principle  of  adtion 
judges  of  any  other.  Love  does  not  judge  of 
refentment,  nor  refentment  of  love.  Thofe 
two  paffions  may  be  oppofite  to  one  another, 
but  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  faid  to  ap- 
prove or  difapprove  of  one  another.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  office  of  thofe  faculties  now  under 
our  confideration  to  judge,  to  beftow  cenfure 
or  applaufe  upon  all  the  other  principles  of 
our  nature, ,  They  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort 
of  fenfes  of  which  thofe  principles  are  the  oh* 
je<5ts.  Every  fenfe  is  fupreme  over  its  own  ob^ 
jedls.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  eye  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours,  nor  from  the 
ear  with  regard  to  the  harmony  of  founds,  nor 
from  the  tafte  with  regard  to  the  agreeablenefs 
of  flavours.  Each  of  thofe  fenfes  judges  in 
the  laft  refort  of  its  own  obje&s.     Whatever 

gratifies 
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gratifies  the  tafte  is  fweet,  whatever  pleafcs 
the  eye  is  beautiful,  whatever  fooths  the  ear  is 
harmonious.     The  very  eflence  of  each  of 
thofe  qualities  confifts  in  its  being  fitted  to 
pleafe  the  fenfe  t  >  which  it  is  addrefled.     It 
be-ongs  to  our  moral  faculties,  in  the  fame 
rn*  mer  to  determine  when  the  ear  ought  to 
be  ibuthed,  when  the  eye  ought  to  be  indulg- 
ed, v  hen  the  *  afte  ought  to  be  gratified,  when 
and  how  far  every  other  principle  of  our  na- 
ture ought  either  to  be  indulged  or  reftrained, 
What  is  agreeable  to  our  moral  faculties,  is 
fit  and  right,  and  proper  to  be  done  5  the  con- 
trary wrong,  unfit  and  improper.     The  fcn- 
timents  which  they  approve  of,  are  graceful 
and  becoming :  the  contrary,  ungraceful  and 
unbecoming.     The  very  words,  right,  wrong, 
fit,    improper,   graceful,  unbecoming,    mean 
only  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  thofe  faculties. 
Since  thefe,  therefore,  were  plainly  intend- 
ed to  be  the  governing  principles  of  human 
nature,   he  rules  which  they  prefcribe*  are  to 
be  r?earded  as  the  commands  and  laws  of  the 
Deity,    promulgated    by     thofe    vicegerents 
v?M^.  he  has  thus  fet  up  within  us.     All  ge- 
neral rules  are  commonly  denominated  laws : 
thus  the  general  rules  which  bodies  obferve  in 
the  communication  of  motion,  are  called  the 
laws   of  motion.      But   thofe   general    rules 
which  our  moral  faculties  obferve  in  approv- 
ing or  contemning  whatever  fentiment  or  ac- 
tion is  fubjedted  to  their  examination,  may 
jnuch   more   juftly    be    denominated    fuch. 

They 
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They  have  a  much  greater  refemblance  to- 
what  are  properly  called  hws,  thofe  general 
rules  which  the  fovereign  lays  down  to  dire<5t 
the  condudt  of  his  fubje&s.  Like  them  they 
are  rules  to  direct  the  free  aftions  of  me  n : 
they  are  prefcribed  moft  furely  by  a  lawful 
fuperior,  and  are  attended  too  with  the  fanc- 
tion  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Thofe 
vicegerents  of  God  within  us,  never  fail  to 
punifli  the  violation  of  them,  by  the  torments 
of  inward  fhame,  and  felf-condemnation  ,•  and 
on  the  contrary,  always  reward  obedience  with 
tranquillity  of  mind,  with  contentment,  and 
felf-fatisfa&ion. 

There  are  innumerable  other  confiderations 
which  ferve  to  confirm  the  fame  conclulion. 
The  happinefs  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  rational  creatures,  feems  to  have  been 
the  original  purpofe  intended  by  the  author 
of  Nature*  when  he  brought  them  into  ex- 
iftence.  No  other  end  feems  worthy  of  that 
fupreme  wifdom  and  divine  benignity  which 
we  necefTarily  afcribe  to  him  ;  and  this  opi- 
nion, which  we  are  led  to  by  the  abftra&con- 
fideration  of  his  infinite  perfections,  is  ftill 
more  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the 
Works  of  nature,  which  feem  all  intended  to 
promote  happinefs,  and  to  guard  againft 
mifery.  But  by  a&ing  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  moral  faculties,  we  necefTarily 
purfue  the  moft  efFeftual  means  for  promot- 
ing the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  may  there- 
fore be  faid,  in  fome  {hnfc7  to  co-operate  with 
the   Deity,  and  to    advance    as    far    as  in 

our 
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our  power  the  plan  of  Providence.  By  adiog 
otherways,  on  the  contrary,  we  feem  to  ob- 
ftrudt,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ichetne  which 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  eftablifhed  for  the 
happinefs  and  perfe&ion  of  the  world,  and  to 
declare  ourfelves,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  fomc 
meafure  the  enemies  of  God.  Hence  we  are 
naturally  encouraged  to  hope  for  his  extraor- 
dinary favour  and  reward  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
to  dread  his  vengeance  and  punifhmenC  in  the 
other. 

There  are  befides  many  other  reafons,  and 
many  other  natural  principles,  which  all  tend 
to  confirm  and  inculcate  the  fame  falutary  doc- 
trine. If  we  confider  the  general  rules  by 
which  external  profperity  and  adverfity  are 
commonly  diftributed  in  this  life,  we  (halt 
find,  that  notwithftanding  the  disorder  in 
which  all  things  appear  to  be  in  this  world, 
yet  even  here  every  virtue  naturally  meets 
with  its  proper  reward,  with  the  recompenfc 
which  is  molt  fit  to  encourage  and  promote  it j 
and  this  too  fo  furely,  that  it  requires  a  very 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumftances 
entirely  to  difappoint  it.  What  is  the  re- 
ward moft  proper  for  encouraging  induftry, 
prudence,  and  circumfpedtion  ?  Succefs  in 
every  fort  of  bufinefs.  And  is  it  poffible  that 
in  the  whole  of  life  thefe  virtues  fhould  fail  of 
attaining  it  ?  Wealth  and  external  honours 
are  their  proper  recompence,  and  the  recom- 
pence  which  they  can  feldom  fail  of  acquir- 
ing. What  reward  is  moft  proper  for  pro- 
moting the  practice  of  truth,  juftice,  and  hu- 
manity I 
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manity  ?  The  confidence,  the  cfteem,  and 
love  of  thofo  we  live  with.  Humanity  does 
not  defire  to  be  great,  but  to  be  beloved.  It  is 
not  in  being  rich  that  truth  and  juftice  would 
rejoice,  but  in  being  trufted  and  believed,  re- 
compences  which  thofe  virtues  muft  almoft 
always  acquire.  By  fome  very  extraordinary 
and  unlucky  circumftance,  a  good  man  may 
come  to  be  fuipedted  of  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  altogether  incapable,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count be  moft  unjuftly  expofed  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life  to  the  horror  and 
averfion  of  mankind.  By  an  accident  of  this 
kind  he  may  be  faid  to  lofe  his  all,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  integrity  and  juftice ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  cautious  man,  notwithftanding 
his  utmoft  circumfpe&ion,  may  be  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  or  an  inundation.  Accidents  of 
the  firft  kind,  however,  are  perhaps  ftill  more 
rare,  and  ftill  more  contrary  to  the  common 
courfe  of  things  than  thofe  of  the  fecond ;  and 
it  ftill  remains  true,  that  the  practice  of  truth, 
juftice,  and  humanity,  is  a  certain  and  almoft 
infallible  method  of  acquiring  what  thofe  vir- 
tues chiefly  aim  at,  the  confidence  and  love  of 
thofe  we  live  with.  A  perfon  may  be  very 
eafily  mifreprefented  with  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular a&ion ;  but  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  he 
fhould  be  fo  with  regard  to  the  general  tenor 
of  his  conduct.  An  innocent  man  may  be 
believed  to  have  done  wrong  :  this,  however, 
will  rarely  happen.  On  the  contrary,  the 
eftablifhed  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  his 
1  manners* 
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manners,  will  often  lead  us  to  abfolve  him 
where  he  has  really  been  in  the  fault,  not- 
withftanding  very  ftrong  prefumptions.  A 
knave,  in  the  fame  manner  may  efcape  cen- 
fure,  or  even  meet  with  applaufe,  for  a  part 
cular  knavery,  in  which  his  conduit  is  not 
underftood.  But  no  man  was  ever  habitually 
fuch,  without  being  almoft  univerfally  known 
to  be  fo,  and  without  being  even  frequendy 
fufpedted  of  guilt,  when  he  was  in  reality 
perfectly  innocent.  And  fo  far  as  vice  and 
virtue  can  be  either  punifhed  or  rewarded  by 
the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  they 
both,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of 
things,  meet  even  here  with  fomething  more 
than  exact  and  impartial  juftice. 

But  though  the  general  rules  by  whuh  prof- 
perity  and  adverfity  are  commonly  diftributed, 
when  confidered  in  this  cool  and  philofophi- 
cal  light,  appear  to  be  perfectly  fuited  to  the 
iituation  of  mankind  in  this  life,  yet  they  are 
by  no  means  fuited  to  fome  of  our  natural  fen- 
timents. Our  natural  love  and  admiration  for 
fome  virtues  is  fuch,  that  we  fhould  wifh  to 
beflow  on  them  all  forts  of  honours  and  re- 
wards, even  thofe  which  we  rauft  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  proper  recompenccs  of  other 
qualities  with  which  thofe  virtues  are  not  al- 
ways accompanied.  Our  deteftation,  on  the 
contrary,  for  fome  vices  is  fuch,  that  wc 
fhould  defire  to  heap  upon  them  every  fort  of 
difgrace  and  difafter,  thofe  not  excepted 
which  are  the  natural  confequences  of  very 
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different  qualities.  Magnanimity,  generality^ 
and  juftice  command  fo  high  a  degree  of  ad- 
miration, that  we  defire  to  fee  them  crowned 
with  wealth,  and  power,  and  honours  of 
every  kind,  the  natural  confequences  of  pru- 
dence, induftry,  and  application;  qualities 
with  which  thofe  virtues  are  not  infeparably 
conne&ed.  Fraud,  falfehood,  brutality,  and 
violence,  on  the  other  hand*  excite  in  every 
human  bread  fuch  fcorn  and  abhorrence,  that 
our  indignation  rpuzes  to  fee  them  pofiefs  thofe 
advantages  which  they  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
faid  to  have  merited,  by  the  diligence  and  in- 
duftry  with  which  they  are  fometimes  attend- 
ed. The  induftrious  knave  cultivates  the  foil  j 
the  indolent  good  man  leaves  it  uncultivated. 
Whd  ought  to  reap  the  harveft  ?  Who  ftarve, 
and  who  live  in  plenty  ?  The  natural,  courfe 
of  things  decides  it  in  favour  of  the  knave  : 
the  natural  fentiments  of  mankind  in  favour 
of  the  man  of  virtue.  Man  judges,  that  the 
good  qualities  of  the  one  are  greatly  over  re- 
compenfed  by  thofe .  advantages  which  they, 
tend  to  procure  him,  and  that  the  omiflions  of 
the  other  are  by  far  too  feverely  punifhedby  the 
diftrefs  which  they  naturally  bring  upon  him  ; 
and  human  laws,  the  confequences  of  human 
fentiments,  forfeit  the  life  and  the  eftate  of  the 
induftrious  and  cautious  traitour,  and  reward, 
by  extraordinary  recompenfes,  the  fidelity  and 
public  fpirit  of  the  improvident  and  carelefs 
good  citizen.  Thus  man  is  by  irature  direc- 
ted to  correct,  in  fome  raeafure,  that  diftri- 
bution   of  things  which   fhe   herfelf  would 
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otherwife  have  made.  The  rules  which  for  this 
purpofe  (he  prompts  him  to  follow,  are  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  which  (he  herfelf  obferves.  She 
beftows  upon  every  virtue,  and  upon  every 
vice,  that  precife  reward  or  punifhment  whica 
is  beft  fitted  to  encourage  the  ope,  or  to  re- 
ftrain  the  other.     She  is  dire&ed  by  this  fole 
confideration,  and  pays  little  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit  and  demerit,  which 
they  may  feem  to  poflefs  in  the  fentiments  and 
paffions  of  man.     Man,  on  the  contrary,  pays 
regard  to  this  only,  and  would  endeavour  to 
render  the  ftate  of  every  virtue  precifely  pro- 
portioned to  that  degree  of  love  and  efteem, 
and  of  every  vice  to  that  degree  of  contempt 
and  abhorrence  which  he  himfelf  conceives  for 
it.     The  rules  which  (he  follows  are  fit  for 
her,  thofe  which  he  follows   for  him  :    but 
both  are  calculated  to  promote  the  fame  great 
end,  the  order  of  the  world,  and  the  perfec- 
tion and  happinefs  of  human  nature. 

But  though  man  is  thus  employed  to  alter 
that  diftribution  of  things  which  natural  events 
would  make,  if  left  to  themfelves  ;  though, 
like  the  Gods  of  the  poets,  he  is  perpetually 
interpofing,  by  extraordinary  means,  in  fa- 
vour of  virtue,  and  in  oppofition  to  vice,  and 
like  them,  endeavours  to  turn  away  the  ar- 
row that  is  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  righteous, 
but  accelerates  the  fword  of  deftrudtion  that  is 
lifted  up  againft  the  wicked ;  yet  he  is  by  no 
means  able  to  render  the  fortune  of  either  quite 
fuitable  to  his  own  fentiments  and  wifhes. 
The  natural  courfe  of  things  cannot  be  en- 
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tirely  controlled  by  the  impotent  endeavours 
i>f  man  :  the  current  is  too  rapid  and  too  ftrong 
for  him  to  flop  it ;  and  though  the  rules 
which  direct  it  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed 
for  the  wifeflt  and  beft  purpofes,  they  fbme- 
times  produce  effedts  which  (hock  all  his  na- 
tural fentiments.  That  a  great  combination 
of  men,  fhould  prevail  over  a  fmall  one ;  that 
thofe  who  engage  in  an  enterprize  with  fore- 
thought arid  all  neceffary  preparation,  fhould 
prevail  over  fuch  as  oppofe  them  without  any  ; 
and  that  every  end  fliould  be  acquired  by  thofe 
ftieans  only  which  nature  has  eftablifhed  for 
acquiring  it,  feems  to  be  a  rule  not  only  ne- 
ceffary and  unavoidable  in  itfelf,  but  even  ufe- 
ful  arid  proper  for  rouzing  the  induftry  and  at- 
tention of  mankind.  Yet,  when  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  rule,  violence  and  artifice  pre- 
vail over  fincerity  arid  juftice,  what  indigna- 
tion does  it  not  excite  in  the  breaft  of  every  hu- 
man fpedtator  ?  What  forrow  and  compaffion 
for  the  fufFerings  of  the  innocerit,  and  what 
furious  refentrhent  againft  the  fuccefs  of  the 
oppreffor  ?  We  are  equally  grieved  and  enrag- 
ed, at  the  wrong  that  is  dorie,  but  often  find 
it  altogether  out  of  our  poWef  to  redrefs  it. 
When  we  thus  defpair  of  finding  any  force 
upon  earth  which  can  check  the  triumph  of 
injuftice,  we  naturally  appeal  to  heaven,  and 
hope,  that  the  great  author  of  our  nature  will 
himfelf  execute  hereafter,  what  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  given  us  for  the  direction 
of  our  condudt,  prompt  us  to  attempt  even 
here ;  that  he  will  compleat  the  plan  which 
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he  himfelf  has  thus  taught  us  to  begin  ;  and 
will,  in  a  life  to  come,  render  to  every  one 
according  to  the  works  which  he  has  per- 
formed in  this  world.  And  thus  we  are  led 
to  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  not  only  by  the 
weakneffes,  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  human 
nature,  but  by  the  nobleft  and  beft  principles 
which  belong  to  it,  by  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
by  the  abhorrence  of  vice  and  injuftice. 

"  Does  it  fuit  the  great nefe  of  God/'  fays 
the   eloquent    and    philofophical    bifhop  of 
Clermont,  with  that  paflionate  and   exagge- 
rating force   of  imagination,    which     feems 
fometimes  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  decorum; 
•c  does  it  fuit  the  greatnefs  of  God,  to  leave 
"  the  world  which  he  has  created  in  Co  uni- 
"  verfal  a  diforder  ?  To  fee  the  wicked  pre* 
"  vail  almoft  always  over  the  juft;  the  inno- 
i€  cent  dethroned  by  the  ufurper ;  the  father 
"  become  the  vidtim  of  the  ambition   of  an 
"  unnatural  fon  -,  the  hulband  expiring  under 
u  the  ftroke  of  a  barbarous  and  faithlefs  wife  ? 
"  From    the  height  of  his  greatnefs   ought 
"  God  to  behold  thofe  melancholy  events  as 
€t  a    fantaftical   amufement,   without   taking 
€i  any  fhare  in  them  ?    Becaufe  he  is  great, 
€C  fhould  he  be  weak,  or  unjuft,    or    barba- 
"  rous  ?  Becaufe  men  are  little,  ought  they 
4i  to  be  allowed  either  to  be  diffolute  without 
<f  punifhment,  or  virtuous  without   reward? 
"  O  God  !  if  this  is  the  chara&er  of  your  Su- 
"  preme  Being  >,  if  it  is  you  whom  we  adore 
"  under  fuch  dreadful  ideas  ;  I  can  no  longer 
#<  acknowledge,  you  for  my  father,    for  my 
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"  protedor,  for  the  comforter  of  my  forrow, 
<c  the  fupport  of  my  weaknefs,  the  rewarded 
"  of  my  fidelity.  You  would  then  be  no 
"  more  than  an  indolent  and  fantaftical  ty-* 
u  rant,  who  facrifices  mankind  to  his  info- 
"  lent  vanity,  and  who  has  brought  them  out 
€c  of  nothing,  only  to  make  them  ferve  for  the 
u  fport  of  his  leifure,  and  of  his  caprice. " 

When  the  general  rules  which  determine  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  a&ions,  come  thus  to 
be  regarded,  as  the  laws  of  an  All  powerful 
Being,  who  watches  over  our  conduct,  and 
who,  in  a  life  to  come,  will  reward  the  ob- 
fervance,  and  punifh  the  breach  of  them; 
they  neceflarily  acquire  a  new  facrednefs  from 
this  cpnfideration.  That  our  regard  to  the 
will  of  the  Deity,  ought  to  be  the  fupreme 
rule  of  our  conduct,  can  be  doubted  of  by  no 
body  who  believes  his  exiftence.  The  very 
thought  of  difobedience  appears  to  involve  in 
it  the  moft  Shocking  impropriety.  How  vain, 
how  abfqrd  would  it  be  for  man,  either  to 
oppofe  or  to  neglefi:  the  commands  that  were 
laid  upon  him  by  Infinite  Wifdom,  and  Infi- 
nite Power* !  How  unnatural,  how  impioufly 
ungrateful  not  to  reverence  the  precepts  that 
were  prefcribe4  to  him  by  the  infinite  good-* 
nefs  of  his  Creator,  even  though  no  pupi(h-» 
ment  was  to  follow  their  violation.  The 
fenfe  of  propriety  too  is  here  well  fupported 
by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  felf-intereft.  The 
idea  that,  however  we  may  efcape  the  obfer- 
vation  of  man,  or  be  placed  above  the  reach 
of  human  punifhment,   yet  wq  are   always 
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adting  under  the  eye,  and  expofed  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  God,  the  great  avenger  of  injuf- 
lice,  is  a  motive  capable  of  reftraining  the 
jnoft  headftrong  paffions,  with  thofe  at  leaft 
who,  by  conftant  reflection,  have  rendered  it 
familiar  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  religion  enforces 
the  natural  fenfe  of  duty :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
mankind  are  generally  difpofed  to  place  great 
confidence  in  the  probity  of  thofe  who  feem 
deeply  imprefled  with  religious  fentiments. 
Such  perfons,  they  imagine,  adt  under  an  ad- 
ditional tye,  befides  thofe  which  regulate  the 
cpndudt  of  other  men.  The  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  action  as  well  as  to  reputation, 
the  regard  to  the  applaufe  of  his  own  breaft, 
as  Well  as  to  that  of  others,  are  motives  which 
they  fuppofe  have  the  fame  influence  over  the 
religious  man,  as  over  the  man  of  the  world. 
But  the  former  lies  under  another  reftraint, 
and  never  acts  deliberately  but  as  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  that  Great  Superior  who  is  finally  to 
recompenfe  him  according  to  his  deeds.  A 
greater  truft  is  repofed,  upon  this  account,  in 
the  regularity  apd  exadtnefs  of  his  conduct. 
And  wherever  the  natural  principles  of  reli- 
gion are  not  corrupted  by  the  factious  and 
party  zeal  of  fome  worthlefs  cabal  $  wherever 
the  firft  duty  which  it  requires,  is  to  fulfil  all 
{he  obligations  of  morality  ;  wherever  men  arc 
not  taught  to  regard  frivolous  obfervances,  as 
more  immediate  duties  of  religion,  than  adls 
of  juftice  and  beneficence;  and  to  imagine, 
fhat  by  facrifices  and  ceremonies,  and  vain 
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fupplications,  they  can  bargain  with  the  Deity 
for  fraud,  and  perfidy,  and  violence,  the 
world  undoubtedly  judges  right  in  this  refpe<3r, 
and  juftly  places  a  double  confidence  in  the 
re&itude  of  the  religious  man's  behaviour. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

In  what  cafes  thefenfe  of  duty  ought  to  be  thefole 
principle  of  our  conduct ;  and  in  what  cafes  it 
ought  to  concur  with  other  motives. 

RELIGION  affords  fuch  ftrong  mo- 
tives to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
guards  us  by  fuch  powerful  reftraints  from  the 
temptations  of  vice,  that  many  have  been  led 
to  fuppofe,  that  religious  principles  were  the 
fole  laudable  motives  of  ad:ion.  We  ought 
neither,  they  faid,  to  reward  from  gratitude, 
nor  punifh  from  refentment ;  we  ought  nei- 
ther to  protedt  the  helplejffhefs  of  our  chil- 
dren, nor  afford  fupport  to  the  infirmities  of 
our  parents,  from  natural  affedion.  All  af- 
fedtions  for  particular  objects,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tinguished in  our  breaft,  and  one  great  affec- 
tion take  the  place  of  all  other*,  the  love  of 
the  Deity,  the  defire  of  rendering  ourfeives 
agreeable  to  him,  and  of  dire&ing  our  conduct 
in  every  refpe<5t  according  to  his  will.  We 
ought  not  to  be  grateful  from  gratitude,  we 
ought  not  to  be  charitable  from  humanity,  we 
ought  not  to  be  public-fpirited  from  the  love 
of  our  country,  nor  generours  and  juft  from 
R  4  the 
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the  love' of  mankind.     The  folc  principle  and 
motive  of  our  conduit  in  the  performance  of 
all  thofe  different  duties,  ought  to  be  a  fenfe 
that  God  has  commanded  us  to  perform  them. 
I  (hall  not  at  prefent  take  time  to  examine 
this  opinion  particularly  ;  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  we  fhould  not  have  expe&ed    to  have 
found  it  entertained  by  any  fe£t,  who  profef- 
fed  themfelves  of  a  religion  in  which,   as  it  is 
the  firft  precept  to  love  the  Lord  our  God. 
with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  foul,  and  with 
all  our  ftrength,  fo  it  is  the  fecond  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  we  love  ourfelves  ;  and  we  love 
ourfelves  furely  for  our  own  fakes,  and  not 
merely  becaufe  we  are  commanded  to  do  fp. 
That  the  fenfe  of  duty  fhould  be  the  fole  prior 
ciple  of  our  conduct,  is  no  where  the  precept 
pf  Chriftianity  ;  but  that  it  fhould  be  the  rul- 
ing and  the  governing  one,  as  philofophy,  and 
as,  indeed,  common  fenfe  dire&s.     It  may  be 
a  queftion  however,  in  what  cafes  our  actions 
ought  to  arife  chiefly  or  entirely  from  a  fenfe 
of  duty,  or  from  a  regard  to  general  rules ; 
and  in  what  cafes  fome  other  fentiment  or  af- 
fe&ion  ought  to  concur,  and  have  a  principal 
influence. 

The  decifion  of  this  queftion,  which  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  given  with  any  very  great 
accuracy,  Will  depend  upon  two  different  cir- 
pumftarices ;  firft,  upon  the  natural  agreeable- 
pefs  or  deformity  of  the  fentiment  or  affedtion 
which  would  prompt  us  to  any  a&ion  inde- 
pendent of  all  regard  to  general  rules ;  and 
jecondJy,  upon  the  precifion  and  exa&nefs,  ot 
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the  loofenefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  general 
rules  themfelves. 

I.  Firft,  I  fay,  it  will  depend  upon  the 
natural  ageeablenefs  or  deformity  of  the  af- 
fection itfelf,  how  far  our  adtions  ought  to 
arife  from  it,  or  entirely  proceed  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  general  rule. 

All  thofe  graceful  and  admired  adtions,  to 
which  the  benevolent  affections  would  prompt 
us,  ought  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  paf- 
fions  themfelves,  as  from  any  regard  to  the 
general  rules  of  condudfc.  A  benefadtor  thinks 
himfelf  hut  ill  requited,  if  the  perfon  upon 
whom  he  has  beftowed  hie  good  offices,  re- 
pays them  merely  from  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty, 
and  without  any  affedtion  to  his  perfon.  A 
hufband  is  diflatisfied  with  the  moft  obedient 
wife,  when  he  imagines  her  condudt  is  ani- 
mated by  no  other  principle  befides  her  regard 
to  what  the  relation  (he  {lands  in  requires. 
Though  a  fon  fhould  fail  in  none  of  the  of- 
fices of  filial  duty,  yet  if  he  wants  that  affec- 
tionate reverence  which  it  fo  well  becomes  him 
to  feel,  the  parent  may  juftly  complain  of  bi$ 
indifference.  Nor  could  a  fon  be  quite  ia-  - 
tisfied,  with  a  parent  who,  though  he  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  his  fituation,  had  no- 
thing of  that  fatherly  fondnefs  which  might 
have  been  expedted  from  him.  With  regard 
to  all  fuch  benevolent  and  focial  affedtioris,  it 
is  agreeable  to  fee  the  fenfe  of  duty  employed 
rather  to  reftrain  than  to  enliven  them,  rather 
to  hinder  us  from  doing  too  much,  than 
to  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  ought.     It  giye^ 

us 
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us  pleafure  to  fee  a  father  obliged  to  check 
his  own  fondnefs,  a  friend  obliged  to  fct 
bounds  to  his  natural  generality,  a  pertbn 
who  has  received  a  benefit,  obliged  to  reftrain 
the  too  fanguine  gratitude  of  his  own  temper. 

The  contrary  maxim  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  malevolent  and  unfocial  pafiions.     We 
ought  to  reward  from  the  gratitude  and  ge- 
nerality of  our  own  hearts,  without  any  re- 
luctance, and  without  being  obliged  to  re- 
flect how  great  the  propriety  of  rewarding : 
but  we  ought  always  to  punifli  with  reluc- 
tance, and  more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  propriety 
of  punifhing,   than  from  any  favage  difpofi* 
tion  to  revenge.     Nothing  is  more  graceful 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  man  who  appears 
to  refent  the  greateft  injuries,  more  from  a 
fenfe  that  they  deferve,  and  are  the  proper 
obje&s  of  refentment,  than  from  feeling  him- 
felf  the  furies  of  that  difagreeable  paffion  ; 
who,  like  a  judge,  confiders  only  the  general 
rule,   which   determines   what   vengeance  is 
due   for  each   particular   offence ;    who,   in 
executing  that  rule,  feels  lefs  for  what  hin> 
felf  has  fuffered,   than  what  the  offender  is 
about  to  foffer ;  who,   though  in  wrath   re- 
jnembers  mercy,  and  is  difpofed  to  interpret 
the  rule  in  the  moft  gentle  and  favourable 
manner,  and  to  allow  all  the  alleviations  which 
the  moft  candid  humanity  could,  confiftently 
with  good  (enfe,  admit  of. 

As  the  fellifh  pafiions,  according  to  what 
has  formerly  been  obferved,  hold  in  other  re- 
fpedls  a  fort  of  middle  place,  between  the 

focial 
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focial  and  unfocial  affedtions,  fb  do  they  like- 
wife  in  this.  The  purfuit  of  the  obje&s  of 
private  intereft,  in  all  common,  little  and  or- 
dinary cafes,  ought  to  flow  rather  from  $v 
regard  to  the  general  rules  which  prefcribe 
fuch  conduct,  than  from  any  paffion  for  the 
.objedts  themfelves;  but  upon  more  impor- 
tant and  extraordinary  occafions,  we  (hould 
be  aukward,  infipid,  and  ungraceful,  if  the 
objedts  themfelves  did  not  appear  to  animate 
,us  with  a  confider^ble  degree  of  paffion.  To 
be  anxious,  or  to  be  laying  a  plot  either  td 
gain  or  to  fave  a  fingle  (hilling,  would  degrade 
the  raoft  vulgar  tradefman  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  neighbours.  Let  his  cifcumftances  be 
ever  fo  mean,  no  attention  to  any  fuch  fmall 
matters,  for  the  fake  of  the  things  themfelves, 
muft  appear  in  his  condudt.  His  fituation, 
may  require  the  moft  fevere  ceconomy,  and 
the  moft  exadfc  affiduity  :  but  each  particular 
exertion  of  that  ceconomy  and  affiduity  muft 
proceed  not  fo  much  from  a  regard  for  that 
particular  faving  or  gain,  as  for  the  general 
rule  which  to  him  profcribes,  with  the  ut- 
moft  rigour,  fuch  a  tenor  of  condudfc.  His 
parfimony  to-day  muft  not  arife  from  a  defire 
of  the  particular  threepence  which  he  will 
fave  by  it,  nor  his  attendance  in  his  (hop  from 
a  paffion  for  the  particular  ten-pence  which 
he  will  acquire  by  it :  both  the  one  and  the 
other  ought  to  proceed  folely  from  a  regard  to 
the  general  rule,  which  prefcribes,  with  the 
moft  unrelenting  feverity,  this  plan  of  con- 
(Jijdt  tp  all  perfons  in  his  way  of  life.     In  this 
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confifts  the  difference  between  the  character 
of  a  mifer  and  that  of  a  perfon  of  exa£t  oeco^ 
nomy  and  affiduity.  The  one  is  anxious 
about  fmall  matters  for  their  own  fake  ;  the 
other  attends  to  them  only  in  confequcncc  of 
the  fcheme  of  life  which  he  has  laid  down  to 
himfelf. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  regard  to  the 
more  extraordinary  and  important  objects  of 
felf-intereft.  A  perfon  appears  mean-fpirited, 
who  does  not  purfue  thefe  with  fotne  degree 
of  earneftnefs  for  their  own  fake.  We  fhould 
defpife  a  prince  who  was  not  anxious  about 
conquering  or  defending  a  province.  Vfo 
fhould  have  little*  re/peft  for  a  private  gentle- 
man who  did  not  exert  himfelf  to  gain  an 
eftate,  or  even  a  confiderable  office,  when 
he  could  acquire  them  without  either  mean-, 
nefs  or  injuftice.  A  member  of  parliament 
who  fhews  no  keennefs  about  his  own  eleo 
tion,  is  abandoned  by  his  friends,  as  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  their  attachment.  Even  a 
tradefman  is  thought  a  poor-fpirited  fellow 
among  his  neighbours,  who  does  not  beftir 
himfelf  to  get  what  they  call  an  extraordinary 
job,  or  fome  uncommon  advantage.  This 
fpirit  and  keennefs  conftitutes  the  difference 
between  the  man  of  enterprize  and  the  man 
of  dull  regularity.  Thofe  great  bbjedts  of 
felf-intereft,  of  which  the  lofs  of  acquifition 
quite  changes  the  rank  of  the  perfon,  are  the 
objects  of  the  paffion  properly  called  ambi- 
tion ;  a  paffion,  which  when  it  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence  and  juftice,  is  always, 
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adrhired  in  the  world,  and  has  even  (bmetimes 
a  certain  irregular  greatnefs,  which  dazzles 
the  imagination,  when  it  pafles  the  limits  of 
both  thefe  virtues,  and  is  not  only  unjuft  but 
extravagant.  Hence  the  general  admiration 
for  Heroes  and  Conquerors,  and  even  for 
Statefmen,  whofe  projedts  have  been  very 
daring  and  extenfive,  though  altogether  de- 
Void  of  juftice ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Cardi- 
nals of  Richlieu  and  of  Retz.  The  obje&s 
of  avarice  and  ambition  differ  only  in  their 
greatnefs.  A  mifer  is  as  furious  about  a  half- 
penny, a9  a  man  of  ambition  about  the  con- 
queft  of  a  kingdom. 

II.  Secondly,  I  fay,  it  will  depend  partly 
Upon  the  precifion  and  exa&nefs,  or  the  loofe- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  general  rules  them- 
felves,  how  far  our  condudt  ought  to  proceed 
entirely  from  a  regard  to  them. 

The  general  rules  of  almoft  all  the  virtues, 
the  general  rules  which*  determine  what  are 
the  offices  of  prudence,  of  charity,  of  gene- 
rality, of  gratitude,  of  friendfhip,  are  in  many 
refpedts  loofe  and  inaccurate,  admit  of  many 
exceptions,  and  require  fb  many  modifica-* 
tions,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  regulate  our 
condudt  entirely  by  a  regard  to  them.  The 
common  proverbial  maxims  of  prudence,  be- 
ing founded  in  univerfal  experience,  are  per- 
haps the  beft  general  rules  which  can  be  given 
about  it.  To  affedt,  however,  a  very  ftridt 
and  literal  adherence  to  them  would  evidently 
be  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous  pedantry. 
Of  all  the  virtues  I -have  juft  now  mentioned, 
J  gratitude 
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gratitude  is  that,  perhaps,  of  which  the  rule* 
are  the  mod  precife,  and  admit  of  the  fcwdE 
exceptions.  That  as  foon  as  we  can  we  (houkf 
make  a  return  of  equal,  and  if  poffible  of 
fuperior  value  to  the  fervices  we  have  received, 
Would  feem  to  be  a  pretty  plain  rule,  and  one 
which  admitted  of  fcarce  any  exceptions. 
Upon  the  raoft  fup  erficial  examination,  how- 
ever, this  rule  will  appear  to  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  loofe  and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of 
ten  thoufand  exceptions.  If  your  behefador 
attended  you  in  your  ficknefs,  ought  you  to' 
attend  him  in  his  ?  or  can  you  fulfil  the  obli- 
gation of  gratitude,  by  making  a  return  of  z 
different  kind  ?  If  you  ought  to  attend  him, 
how  long  ought  you  to  attend  him  ?  The 
fame  time  which  he  attended  you,  or  longer, 
and  how  much  longer  ?  If  your  friend  lent 
you  money  in  your  diftrefs,  ought  you  to  lend 
him  money  in  his  ?  How  much  ought 
you  to  lend  him  ?  When  ought  you  to  lend 
him  ?  Now,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  month  ? 
And  for  how  long  a  time  ?  It  is  evident,  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  by  which  a 
precife  anfwer  can,  in  all  cafes,  be  given  ttf 
any  of  thefe  .qucftions.  The  difference  be- 
tween his  character  and  yours,  between  his 
circumftances  and  yours,  may  be  fuch,  that 
you  may  be  perfedtly  grateful,  artd'  }uftly  re- 
fute to  lend  him  a  halfpenny  :  andy  ©n  the 
contrary,  you  may  be  willing  to  lend*  or 
even  to  give  him  ten  times  the  futn  which  he' 
lent  youi    and  yet  juftly  be  accufed  of  the 
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blackeft  ingratitude,  and  of  not  having  ful- 
filled the  hundredth  part  of  the  obligation  you 
lie  under.  As  the  duties  of  gratitude,  how- 
ever, are  perhaps  the  moft  facred  of  all  thofe 
which  the  beneficent  virtues  prefcribe  to  us,  fo 
the  general  rules  which  determine  them  are, 
as  1  faid  before,  the  moft  accurate.  Thofe 
which  afcertain  the  a&ions  required  by  friend-, 
fhip,  humanity,  hofpitality,  generality,  are 
ftill  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

There  is,  however,  one  virtue  of  which 
the  general  rules  determine  with  the  greateft 
exa&nefs  every  external  adtion  which  it  re- 
quires.    This  virtue  is  juftice.     The  rules  of 
juftice  are  accurate  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
admit  of  no  exceptions  or  modifications,  but 
fuch  as  may  be  afcertained  as  accurately   as 
the   rules  themfelves,   and   which  generally, 
indeed,  flow  from  the  very  fame  principles 
with  them.     If  I  owe  a  man    ten   pounds, 
juftice   requires   that  I  fhould  precifely  pay 
him  ten  pounds,    either  at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  or  when  he  demands  it.     What  I  ought 
to  perform,  how  much  1  ought  to  perform, 
when  and  where  I  ought  to  perform  it,  the 
whole  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  adtion 
prefcribed,  are  all  of  them  precifely  fixt  and 
determined.     Though  it  may  be  auk  ward  and 
pedantic,  therefore,  to  affed:  too  ftridt  an  ad- 
herence to  the  common  rules  of  prudence  or 
generofity,   there  is  no  pedantry  in  flicking 
faft  by  the  rules  of  juftice.     On  the  contrary, 
the  moft  facred  regard  is  due  to  them ;  and 
the  actions  which  this  virtue  requires  are  ne- 
ver 
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ver  fo  properly  performed,  as  when  the  chief 
motive  for  performing  them  is  a  reverential 
and  religious  regard  to  thofe  general  rules 
which  require  them.  In  the  practice  of  the 
other  virtues,  our  conduct  fhould  rather  be 
dire&ed  by  a  certain  idea  of  propriety,  by  i 
certain  tafte  for  a  particular  tenor  of  condudt, 
than  by  any  regard  to  a  precife  maxim  or  rule; 
and  we  fhould  confider  the  end  and  founda- 
tion of  the  rule,  more  than  the  rule  itfelf. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  regard  to  juftice: 
the  man  who  in  that  refines  the  leaft,  and 
adheres  with  the  moft  obftinate  ftedfaftnefs, 
to  the  general  rules  themfelves,  is  the  moft 
commendable,  and  the  moil  to  be  depended 
upon.  Though  the  end  of  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice be,  to  hinder  us  from  hurting  our  neigh- 
bour, it  may  frequently  be  a  crime  to  violate 
them,  though  we  could  pretend,  with  fomc 
pretext  of  reafon,  that  this  particular  violation 
could  do  no  hurt.  A  man  often  becomes  a 
villain  the  moment  he  begins,  even  in  his  own 
heart,  to  chicane  in  this  manner.  The  mo- 
ment he  thinks  of  departing  from  the  moft 
fiaunch  and  pofitive  adherence  to  what  thofe 
inviolable  precepts  prefcribe  to  him,  he  is  no 
longer  to  be  trufted,  and  no  man  can  fay  what 
degree  of  guilt  he  may  not  arrive  at.  The 
thief  imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  fteals 
from  the  rich,  what  he  fuppofes  they  may 
eaiily  want,  and  what  poflibly  they  may  ne- 
ver even  know  has  been  ftolen  from  them. 
The  adulterer  imagines  he  does  nd  evil,  when 
he  corrupts  the  wife  of  his  friend,  provided 
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he  coveris  his  intrigue  from  the  fufpicion  of 
the  hufband,  and  does  not  difturb  the  peace 
of  the  family.  When  once  we  begin  to  give  * 
way  to  fuch  refinements,  there  is  no  enor- 
mity fo  grofs  of  which  we  may  not  be  capable. 
The  rules  of  juftice  may  be  compared  to 
the  rules  of  grammar  -,  the  rules  of  the  other 
virtues,  to  the  rules  which  criticks  lay  down 
for  the  attainment  of  what  is  fublime  and 
elegant  in  compofition.  The  one,  are  pre- 
cife,  accurate,  and  indifpenfible.  The  other, 
are  loofe,  vague,  and  indeterminate,  and  pre- 
fent  us  rather  with  a  general  idea  of  the  per- 
fection we  ought  to  aim  at,  than  afford  us  any 
certain  and  infallible  directions  for  acquiring 
it.  A  man  may#learn  to  write  grammatically 
by  rule,  with  the  moft  abfolute  infallibility  ; 
and  fo,  perhaps,  he  may  be  taught  to  aCt 
juftly.  But  there  are  no  rules  whofe  obfer- 
vance  will  infallibly  lead  us  to  the  attainment 
of  elegance  or  fublimity  in  writing,  though 
there  are  fome  which  may  ,  help  us,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  correCt  and  afcertain  the  vague 
ideas  which  we  might  otherwife  have  enter- 
tained of  thofe  perfections  :  and  there  are  no 
rules  by  the  knowledge  of  which  we  can  in- 
fallibly be  taught  to  aCt  upon  all  occafions 
tvith  prudence,  with  jull  magnanimity,  or 
proper  beneficence.  Though  there  are  fome 
which  may  enable  us  to  correct  and  afcertain, 
in  feveral  refpeCts,  the  imperfeCt  ideas  which 
we  might  otherwife  have  entertained  of  thofe 
virtues*. 

S  It 
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It  may  fometimcs  happen,  that  with  the 
moft  ferious  and  earneft  defire  of  acting  fb  as 
to  deferve  approbation,  wc  may  miftakc  the 
proper  rules  of  condudt,  and  thus   be  mifled 
by  that  very  principle  which  ought  to  dired 
us.     It  is  in  vain  to  expeft,  that  in  this  cafe 
mankind  fhould  entirely  approve  of  our  be- 
haviour.    They  cannot  enter  into  that  abford 
idea  of  duty   which   influenced   us,   nor  go 
along  with  any  of  the  adtions  which  follow 
from  it.     There  is  ftill,  however,  fbmething 
refpe&able  in  the  chara&er  and  behaviour  of 
one  who  is  thus  betrayed  into  vice,  by  a  wrong 
fenfe  of  duty,  or  by  what  is  called  an  erro- 
neous confeience.     How  fatally  fbever  he  may 
be  mifled  by  it,  he  is  ftill,  wjth  the  generous 
and  humane,  more  the  objedfc  of  commifera- 
tion  than  of  hatred  or  refentment.     They  la- 
ment the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which 
expofes  us  to  fuch  unhappy  delufions,  even 
while  we  are  moft  fincerely  labouring   after 
perfection,  and  endeavouring  to  adt  according 
to  the  beft  principle  which  can  poflibly  dired 
us.     Falfe  notions  of  religion  are  almoft  the 
only  caufes  which  can  occafion  any  very  grofs 
perverfion  of  our  natural  fentiments  in  this 
way ;    and   that  principle   which   gives   the 
greateft  authority  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  alone 
capable  of  diftorting  our  ideas  of  them  in  any 
confiderable  degree.     In  all  other  cafes  com- 
mon fenfe  is  fufficient  to  diredt  us,  if  not  to 
the  nioft  exquifite  propriety  of  conduct,  yet 
to  fomething  which  is  not  very  far   from  it; 
and  provided  we  are  in  earneft  defirous  to  do 
•!  Hew 
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well,  our  behaviour  will  always,   upon  the 
whole, ,  be  praife-worthy.     That  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  Deity,  is  the  firft  rule  of  duty,  all 
men  are  agreed.     But  concerning  the  parti- 
cular commandments  which  that  will  may 
impofe  upon  us,  they  differ  widely  from  one 
another.      In   this,    therefore,    the    greateft 
mutual   forbearance   and   toleration   is  due ; 
and  though  the  defence  of  fociety  requires 
that  crimes  ftiould  be  punifhed,  from  what- 
ever motives   they*  proceed,  yet  a  good  man 
will    always    punifli   them   with   reludtance, 
when  they  evidently  proceed  from  falfe  no- 
tions of  religious  duty.     He  will  never  feel 
againft  thofe  who  commit  them  that  indigna- 
tion which  he  feels  againft  other  criminals, 
but  will  rather  regret,  and  fometimes  even 
admire  their  unfortunate  firmnefs  and  mag- 
nanimity, at  the  very  time  that  he  punifhes 
their  crime.     In  the  tragedy  of  Mahomet, 
one  of  the  fineft  of  Mr.  Voltaire's,  it  is  well 
reprefented,  what  ought  to  be  our  fentiments 
for  crimes  which  proceed  from  fuch  motives. 
In  that  tragedy,  two  young  people  of  different 
fexes,  of  the  moft  innocent  and  virtuous  dif- 
pofitions,    and  without   any  other  weakn^fs 
except  what  endears  them  the  more  to  us,  a 
mutual  fondnefs  for  one  another,   are  infti- 
gated  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  a  falfe  reli- 
gion, to  commit  a  horrid  murder,  that  fhocks 
all  the  principles  of  human  nature :  a  vene- 
rable old  man,  who  had  exprefled  the  moft 
tender  affedtion   for  them   both, '  for  whom, 
notwithstanding  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of 
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their  religion,  they  had  both  conceived  the 
higheft  reverence  and  efteem,  and  who  was 
in  reality  their  father,  though  they    did   not 
know  him  to  be  fuch,  is  pointed  out  to  them 
as  a  facrifice  which   God  had  expreffly    re- 
quired at  their  hands,  and  they  are  command- 
ed to  kill  him.     While  they  are  about  exe- 
cuting this  crime,  they  are  tortured  with  all 
the  agonies  which  can  ariie  from  the  ftruggle 
between  the  idea  of  the  indifpenfiblenefs  of 
religious  duty  on  the  one  fide,  and  compaf- 
fion,    gratitude,   reverence  for  the    age,   and 
love  for  the  humanity  and  virtue  of  the  perfbn 
whom  they  arc  going  to  deftroy,  on  the  other. 
The  representation  of  this  exhibits  one  of  the 
mod  interefting,  and  perhaps  the  moil  in- 
ffrudtive  fpedtacle  that  was  ever  introduced 
upon  any  theatre.     The  fenfe  of  duty,  how- 
ever, at  laft  prevails  over  all  the  amiable  weak- 
nefles  of  human  nature.     They  execute  the 
crime  impofed  upon  them  j  but  immediately 
difcovcr  their  error,  and  the  fraud  which  had 
deceived  them,  and  are  diftradted  with  horror, 
remorfe,  and  rcfentment.      Such  as  are  our 
fentiments  for   the  unhappy   Seid  and  Pal- 
mira, fuch  ought  we  to  feel  for  every  perfbn 
who  is  in  this   manner  mifled  by  religion, 
when  we  are  fure  that  it  is   really  religion 
which  mifleads  him,  and  not  the  pretence  of 
it,  which  is  made  a  cover  to  fome  of  the  worft 
of  human  paffions. 

As  a  perfon  may  aft  wrong  by  following 
a  wrong  lenfe  of  duty,  fo  nature  may  fome- 
times  prevail,   and  lead  him  to  adt  right  in 
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oppofition  to  it.  We  cannot  in  this  cafe  be 
difpleafed  to  fee  that  motive  prevail,  which 
we  think  ought  to  prevail,  though  the  perfon 
himfelf  is  fo  weak  as  to  think  otherwife.  As 
his  condudl,  however,  is  the  effedt  of  weak- 
nefs,  not  principle,  we  are  far  from  beftow- 
ing  upon  it  any  thing  that  approaches  to  corn- 
pleat  approbation.  A  bigotted  Roman  Catho- 
lick,  who,  during  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, had  been  fo  overcome  by  compaffion, 
as  to  fave  fome  unhappy  proteftants,  whom  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  deftroy,  would  not  feem 
to  be  entitled  to  that  high  applaufe  which  we 
fhould  have  beftowed  upon  him,  had  he  ex- 
erted the  fame  generofity  which  compleat  felf- 
approbation.  We  might  be  pleafed  with  the 
humanity  of  his  temper,  but  we  fhould  ftill 
regard  him  with  a  fort  of  pity  which  is  alto- 
gether inconfiftent  with  the  admiration  that 
is  due  to  perfect  virtue.  It  is  the  fame  cafe 
with  all  the  other  paflions.  We  do  not  dif- 
like  to  fee  them  exert  themfelves  properly, 
even  when  a  falfe  notion  of  duty  would  diredt 
the  perfon  to  reftrain  them.  A  very  devout 
Quaker,  who  upon  being  ftruck  upon  one 
cheek,  inftead  of  turning  up  the  other,  fhould 
fo  far  forget  his  literal  interpretation  of  our 
Saviour's  precept,  as  to  beftow  fome  good 
difcipline  upon  the  brute  that  infulted  him, 
would  not  be  difagreeable  to  us.  We  fhould 
laugh  and  be  diverted  with  his  fpirit,  and 
rather  like  him  the  better  for  it.  But  we 
fhould  by  no  means  regard  him  with  that  re- 
fped:  and  cfteem  which  would  feem  due  to 
,  S  3  one. 
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one  who,  upon  a  like  occafion,  had  a£ted 
properly  from  a  juft  fenfe  of  what  was  pro- 
per to  be  done.  No  a&ion  can  properly  be 
called  virtuous,  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  fentiment  of  fetf-approbation. 


PART 
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P  A  R  T     IV. 

Of  the  Effect  of  Utility  upon 
the  fentiment  of  approbation, 

Conlifting  of  one  Section. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  beauty  which  the  appearance  of 'Utility 
bejlows  upon  all  the  productions  of  art,  and 
of  the  extenfve  injiuence  of  this  Jpecies  of 
beauty. 

THAT  utility  is  one  of  the  principal 
fources  of  beauty  has  been  obferved 
by  every  body,  who  has  confidered  with  any 
attention  what  conftitutes  the  nature  of  beau- 
ty. The  conveniency  of  a  houfe  gives  plea- 
fure  to  the  ipedtator  as  well  as  its  regularity, . 
and  he  is  as  much  hurt  when  he  obferves  the 
contrary  defeat,  as  when  he  fees  the  corre- 
fpondent  windows  of  different  forms,  or  the 
door  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.  That  the  fitnefs  of  any  fyftem  or 
machine  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended,  beftows  a  certain  propriety  and 
beauty  upon  the  whole,  and  renders  the  very 
S  4  thought 
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thought  and  contemplation  of  it  agreeable, 
is  fo  very  obvious  that  nobody  has  overlook- 
ed it. 

The  caufe  too,  why  utility  pleafes,   has  of 
late  been  afiigned  by  an  ingenious  and  agree- 
able philofopher,  who  joins  the  greateft  depth 
of  thought  to  the  greateft  elegance  of  expref- 
lion,   and   poflcfles  the   Angular   and   happy 
talent  of  treating  the  abflrufeft  frbjedls  not 
only  with   the  meft  perfect  perfpicuity,    but 
with  the  moft  lively  eloquence.     The  utility 
of  any  object,  according  to  him,  pleafes  the 
matter  by  perpetually  iuggefting  to  him  the 
pleafure  or  conveniency  which  it  is  fitted  tp 
promote.     Every  time  he  looks  at  it,  he  is 
put  in  mind  of  this  pleafure ;  and  the  objedfc 
in  this  manner  becomes  a  fource  of  perpetual 
fatisfa&ion    and  enjoyment.      The   fpe£tator 
enters  by  fympathy  into  the   fentiments   of 
the  matter,   and  neceflarily  views  the  objedt 
under  the  fame  agreeable  afped:.     When  wc 
vifit  the  palaces  of  the  great,  we  cannot  help 
conceiving  the  fatisfa£iion  we  fhould  enjoy  if 
we  curfelves  were  the  matters,  and  were  pof- 
fefled  of  fo  much  artful  and  ingenioufly  con- 
trived accommodation.     A  fimilar  account  is 
given  why  the  appearance  of  inconveniency 
fhculd  render  any  objed:  difagreeafcle  both  to 
the  owntr  and  to  the  fpedtator. 

But  that  this   fitneis,    this   happy  contri- 
vance of  any  production  of  art,  {hould  often, 
be  more  valued,  than  the  very  end  for  which 
it  was  intended  ;  and  that  the  exadt  adjuft- 
nient  of  the  means  for  attaining  any  conve-» 
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niency  or  pleafure,  fhould  frequently  be  more 
regarded,  than  that  very  conveniency  or  plea- 
fure, in  the  attainment  of  which  their  whole 
merit  would  feem  to  confift,  has  not,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  been  yet  taken  notice  of  by  any 
body.  That  this  however  is  very  frequently 
the  cafe,  may  be  obferved  in  a  thoufand  in- 
stances, both  in  the  moft  frivolous  and  in  the 
moft  important  concerns  of  human  life. 

When  a  perfon  comes  into  his  chamber, 
and  finds  the  chairs  all  ftanding  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  he  is  angry  with  his  fervant, 
and  rather  than  fee  them  continue  in  that 
diforder,  perhaps  takes  the  trouble  himfelf  to 
fet  them  all  in  their  places  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  The  whole  propriety  of  this 
new  fituation  arifes  from  its  fuperior  conve- 
niency in  leaving  the  floor  free  and  difengag- 
ed.  To  attain  this  conveniency  he  volunta- 
rily puts  himfelf  to  more  trouble  than  all  he 
could  have  fuffered  from  the  want  of  it ;  fince 
nothing  was  more  eafy,  than  to  have  fet  him- 
felf down  upon  one  of  them,  which  is  pro- 
bably what  he  does  when  his  labour  is  over. 
What  he  wanted  therefore,  it  feems,  was  not 
fo  much  this  conveniency,  as  that  arrange- 
ment of  things  which  promotes  it.  Yet  it  is 
this  conveniency  which  ultimately  recom- 
mends that  arrangement,  and  beftows  upon  it 
the  whole  of  its  propriety  and  beauty. 

A  watch,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  falls 
behind  above  two  minutes  in  a  day,  is  de- 
ipifed  by  one  curious  in  watches.  He  fells  it 
perhaps  for  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  pur- 
chafes 
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chafes  another  at  fifty,  which  will  not  lofc 
above  a  minute  in  a  fortnight.  The  fble  nfe 
of  watches  however,  is  to  tell  us  what  o'clock 
it  is,  and  to  hinder  us  from  breaking  any  en- 
gagement, or  fuffering  any  other  inconveni- 
ency  by  our  ignorance  in  that  particular  point 
But  the  perfon  fo  nice  with  regard  to  this 
machine,  will  not  always  be  found  either 
more  fcrupuloufly  pun&ual  than  other  men, 
or  more  anxioufly  concerned  upon  any  other 
account,  to  know  precifely  what  time  of  day 
it  is.  What  interefts  him  is  not  fo  much  the 
attainment  of  this  piece  of  knowledge,  as  the 
perfection  of  the  machine  which  ferves  to  at- 
tain it. 

How  many  people  ruin  themfelves  by  lay- 
ing out  money  on  trinkets  of  frivolous  utility? 
What  pleafes  thefe  lovers  of  toys  is  not  fo 
much  the  utility,  as  the  aptnefs  of  the  ma- 
chines which  are  fitted  to  promote  it.  All 
their  pockets  are  fluffed  with  little  conve- 
niences. They  contrive  new  pockets,  un- 
known in  the  cloathsof  other  people,  in  order* 
to  carry  a  greater  number.  They  walk  about 
loaded  with  a  multitude  of  baubles,  in  weight 
and  fometimes  in  value  not  inferior  to  an  or- 
dinary Jews- box,  fome  of  which  may  fome- 
times be  of  fome  little  ufe,  but  all  of  which 
might  at  all  times  be  very  well  fpared,  and  of 
which  the  whole  utility  is  certainly  not  worth 
the  fatigue  of  bearing  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  fuch  frivolous 
objects  that  our  conduct  is  influenced  by  this 
principle ;  it  is  often  the  fecret  motive  of  the 
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moft  fcrious  and  important  purfuits  of  both 
private  and  public  life. 

The  poor  man's  fon,  whom  heaven  in  its 
anger  has  vifited  with  ambition,  when  he  be- 
gins to  look  around  him  admires  the  condition 
of  the  rich.     He  finds  the  cottage  of  his  fa- 
ther too  fmall  for  his  accommodation,    and 
fancies  he  fhould  be  lodged  more  at  his  eafe 
in  a  palace.     He  is  difpleafed  with  being  ob- 
liged to  walk  a-foot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  riding  on  horfeback.    He  fees  his  fuperiors 
carried  about  in  machines,  and  imagines  that 
in  one  of  thefe  he  could  travel  withlefs  incon- 
veniency.     He  feels  himfelf  naturally  indo- 
lent, and  willing  to  ferve  himfelf  with  his  own 
hands  as  little  as  poffible  ;  and  judges,  that  a 
numerous  retinue  of  fervants  would  fave  him 
from  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     He  thinks  if 
he  had  attained  all  thefe,  he  could  fit  ftill  con- 
tentedly, and  be  quiet,   enjoying  himfelf  in 
the  thought  of  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity 
of  his  fituation.     He  is  enchanted  with  the 
diftant  idea  of  this  felicity.     It  appears  in  his 
fancy  like  the  life  of  fome  fuperior  rank  of 
beings,  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  he  de- 
votes himfelf  for  ever  to  the  purfuit  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs.     To  obtain  the  conveniencies 
which  thefe  afford  he  fubmits  in  the  firft  year, 
nay  in  the  firft  month  of  his  application,  to 
more  fatigue  of  body  and  more  uneafinefs  of 
mind  than  he  could  have  fuffered  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  from  the  want  of  them.     He 
fludies  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  in  fome  laborious 
profeflion.    With  the  moil  unrelenting  iAduf-' 
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try  he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire  talent* 
fuperior  to  all  his  competitors.     He    endea- 
vours next  to  bring  thofe  talents  into  public 
view,  and  with  equal  afliduity  folicits  every. 
opportunity  of  employment.     For   this   pur- 
pole  he  makes  his  court  to  all  mankind ;  he 
i'erves  thofe  whom  he  hates,  and   is  obfequi- 
ous  to  thofe  whom  he  defpifes.     Through  the 
whole  of  his  life  he  purfues  the  idea  of  a  cer- 
tain artificial  and  elegant  repofe  which  he  may 
never  arrive  at,  for  which  he  facrifices  a  red 
tranquillity  that  is  at  all  times  in  his  power, 
and  which,  if  in  the  extremity  of  old  age  he 
ihould  at  laft  attain  to  it,  he  will  find  to  be 
in  no  refpeft  preferable  to  that  humble  fecu- 
rity  and  contentment  which  he  had  abandon- 
ed for  it.     It  is  then,  in  the  laft  dregs  of  life, 
his  body  wafted  with  toil  and  difeafes,    his 
mind  gauled  and  ruffled  by  the  memory  of  a 
thoufand  injuries  and  difappointments   which 
he  imagines  he  has  met  with  from  the  injuftice 
of  his  enemies  or  from  the  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude of  his  friends,  that  he  begins  at  laft 
to   find  that  wealth  and  greatnefs  are  mere 
trinkets  of  frivolous  utility,  no  more  adapted 
for  procuring  eafe  of  body  or  tranquillity  of 
mind  than  the  tweezer-cafes  of  the  lover  of 
toys  ,•  and  like  them  too  more  troublefome  to 
the  perfon  who  carries  them  about  with  him 
than  all  the  advantages  they  can  afford  him 
are  commodious.     There  is  no  o;her  real  dif- 
ference between  them,  except  that  the  conve- 
niencies  of  the  one  are  fomewhat  more  ob- 
fervable  than  thofe  of  the  other.     The  palaces, 
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the  gardens,  the  equipage,  the  retinue  of  the 
great  are  obje&s  of  which  the  obvious  conve- 
nieney  ftrikes  every  body.     They  do  not  re- 
quire that  their  mafters  fhould  point  out  to  us 
wherein  confifts  their  utility.     Of  our  own 
accord  we  readily  enter  into  it,  and  by  fym- 
pathy  enjoy  and  thereby  applaud  the  fatisfac- 
tion  which  they  are  fitted  to  afford  him.    But 
the  curiofity  of  a  tooth-pick,  of  an  ear-picker, 
of  a  machine  for  cutting  the  nails,  or  of  any 
other  trinket  of  the  fame  kind,  is  not  fo  ob- 
vious.     Their  convenience  may  perhaps  be 
equally  great,  but  it  is  not  fo  ftriking,  and  we 
do    not   fo   readily   enter  into   the    fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  man  who  poflefles  them.     They 
are  therefore  lefs  reafoftable  fubjeCts  of  vanity 
than  the  magnificence  of  wealth^andgreatnefs; 
and  in  this  confifts  the  fole  advantage  of  thefe 
laft.     They  more  effectually  gratify  that  love 
of  diftindtion  fo  natural  to  man.     To  one  who 
was  to  live  alone  in  a  defolate  ifland  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,    perhaps,   whether  a 
palace,  or  a  collection  of  fuch  fmall  conveni- 
encies  as  are  commonly  contained  in  a  tweezer- 
cafe,  would  contribute  moft  to  his  happinefs 
and  enjoyment.     If  he  is  to  live  in  fociety, 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  comparifon,  becaufi 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  we  conftantly 
pay  more  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  than  to  thofe  of  the  perfon  principally 
concerned,  and  confider  rather  how  his  fitua- 
tion  will  appear  to  other  people,  than  how  it 
will  appear  to  himfelf.     If  we  examine,  how- 
ever,   why  the   fpedtator  diftinguiflies  with 
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fuch  admiration  the  condition  of  the  rich  and 
the  great,  we  {hall  find  that  it  is  not  £6  much 
upon  account  of  the  fuperior  eafe  or  pleafurc 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the 
numberlefs  artificial  and  elegant  contrivance* 
for  promoting  this  eafe  or  pleafure.     He  does 
not  even  imagine  that  they  are  really  happier 
than  other  people  :  but  he  imagines  that  they 
poflefs  more  means  of  happinefs.     And  it  is 
the  ingenious  and  artful  adjustment    of  thofo 
means  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, that  is  the  principal  fource  of  his  admira- 
tion.    But  in  the  languor  of  difeafe,   and  the 
wearinefs  of  old  age,  the  pleafures  of  the  vain 
and  empty  diftindtions  of  greatnefs  difappear. 
To  one,  in  this  fituation,  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  recommending  thofe  toilfome  puf- 
fuits  in  which  they  had  formerly  engaged  him. 
In  his  heart  he  curfes  ambition,   and  vainly 
regrets  the  eafe  and  the  indolence  of  youth, 
pleafures  which  are  fled  for  ever,  and  which 
he  has  fooli(hly  facrificed  for  what,  when  he 
has  got  it,  can  afford  him  no  real  fatisfadtiob. 
In   this  miferable  afped:  does  greatnefs  ap- 
pear to  every  man  when  reduced  either  by 
fpleen  or  difeafe  to  obferve  with  attention  his 
own  fituation,  and  to  confider  what  it  is  that 
is  really  wanting  to  his  happinefs.     Power  and 
riches  appear  then  to  be,  what'they  are,  enor- 
mous and  operofe  machines,  contrived  to  pro- 
duce a  few  trifling  conveniencies  to  the  body, 
confifting  of  fprings  the  moft  nice  and  delicate, 
which  muft  be  kept  in  order  with  the  mod 
anxious  attention,  and  which  in  fpite  of  all 
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our  care  are  ready  every  moment  to  burft  into 
pieces,  and  to  crufh  in  their  ruins  their  un- 
fortunate poffeflbr.      They  ate  itamenfe  fa- 
brics, which  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to 
raife,  which  threaten  every  moment  to  over- 
whelm the  perfon  that  dwells  in  them,  and 
which   while  they  ftand,   though  they  may 
fave  him  from  fome  fmaller  inconveniencies, 
can  prote&  him  from  none  of  the  feverer  in- 
clemencies of  the  feafbn.     They  keep  off  the 
fummer  ihower,    not  the  winter  ftorm,  but 
leave  him   always  as  niuch,  and  fometimes 
more  expofed  than  beforfe,  to  anxiety,  to  fear, 
and  to  forrow  5  to  difeafes,  to  danger,  and  to 
death. 

But  though  this  fplenetic  philofbphy,  which 
in  time  of  ficknefs  or  low  fpirits  is  familiar  to 
every  man,    thus    entirely  depreciates   thofe 
great  obje&s  of  human  defire,  when  in  better 
health  and  in  better  humour,  we  never  fail  to 
regard  them  under  a  more  agreeable  afpedt. 
Our  imagination,   which  in  pain  and  forrow 
feem's  to  be  confined  and  cooped  up  within  our 
own  perfohs,  in  times  of  eafe  and  profperity 
expands  itfelf  to  every  thing  around  us.     We 
are  then  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  that  ac- 
commodation which  reigns  in  the  palaces  and 
oecoaomy  of  the  great ;  and  admire  how  every 
thing  is.  adapted  to  promote  their  eafe,  to  pre- 
vent their  wants,  to  gratify  their  wi(hes,  and 
to    amufe  and  entertain  their  mod  frivolous 
defires.     If  we  confider  the  real  fatisfa&ion 
which  all  thefe  things  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing, by  itfelf  and  feparated  from  the  beauty  of 
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that  arrangement  which  is  fitted  to  promote  it* 
it  will  always  appear  in  the  higheft  degree 
contemptible  and  trifling.  But  we  rarely 
view  it  in  this  abftradt  and  philofophical  light. 
We  naturally  confound  it  in  our  imagination 
with  the  order,  the  regular  and  harmonious 
movement  of  the  fyftem,  the  machine  or 
ceconomy  by  means  of  which  it  is  produced. 
The  pleafures  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  when 
confidered  in  this  complex  view,  ftrike  the 
imagination  as  fbmething  grand  and  beau- 
tiful and  noble,  of  which  the  attainment  is 
well  worth  all  the  toil  and  anxiety  which  we 
are  fo  apt  to  beftow  upon  it. 

And  it  is  well  that  nature  impofes  upon  .us 
in  this  manner.  It  is  this  deception  which 
roufes  and  keeps  in  continual  motion  the  in- 
duftry  of  mankind.  It  is  this  which  firft 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to 
build  houfes,  to  found  cities  and  common- 
wealths, and  to  invent  and  improve  all  the 
fciences  and  arts,  which  ennoble  and  embel- 
lifh  human  life  ;  which  have  entirely  changed 
the  w  hole  face  of  the  globe,  have  turned  the 
rude  forefts  of  nature  into  agreeable  and  fertile 
plains,  and  made  the  tracklefs  and  barren 
ocean  a  new  fund  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  great 
high  road  of  communication  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  earth  by  thefe  la- 
bours of  mankind  has  been  obliged  to  redouble 
her  natural  fertility,  and  to  maintain  a  greater 
multitude  of  inhabitants.  It  is  to  no  purpofe, 
that  the  proud  and  unfeeling  landlord  views 
his  extenfive  fields,  and  without  a  thought 

for 
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for  the  wants  of  his  brethren,  in  imagination 
confumes  himfelf  the  whole  harveft  that  grows 
upon  them.  The  homely  and  vulgar  proverb, 
that  the  eye  is  larger  than  the  belly,  never 
was  more  fully  verified  than  with  regard  to 
him.  The  capacity  of  his  ftomach  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  immenfity  of  his  defires,  and 
will  receive  no  more  than  that  of  the  meaneft 
peafant.  The  reft  he  is  obliged  to  diftribute 
among  thofe,  who  prepare,  in  the  niceft  man- 
ner, that  little  which  he  himfelf  makes  ufe  of, 
among  thofe  who  fit  up  the  palace  in  which 
this  little  is  to  be  confumed,  among  thofe  who 
provide  and  keep  in  order  all  the  different  bau- 
bles and  trinkets,  which  are  employed  in  the 
ceconomy  of  greatnefs ;  all  of  whom  thus  de- 
rive from  his  luxury  and  caprice,  that  fhare 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  they  would  in 
vain  have  expe&ed  from  his  humanity  or  his 
juftice.  The  produce  of  the  foil  maintains  at 
all  times  nearly  that  number  of  inhabitants, 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  The  rich 
only  feledt  from  the  heap  what  is  moft  precious 
and  agreeable.  They  confume  little  more  than 
the  poor,  and  in  fpite  of  their  natural  felfifh- 
nefs  and  rapacity,  though  they  mean  only  their 
own  conveniency,  though  the  fole  end  which 
they  propofe  from  the  labours  of  all  the  thou- 
fands  whom  they  employ,  be  the  gratification 
of  their  own  vain  and  infatiable  defires,  they 
divide  with  the  poor  the  produce  of  all  their 
improvements.  They  are  led  by  an  invifible 
hand  to  make  nearly  the  fame  diftribution  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  which  would  have  been 
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made,  had  the  earth  been  divided  into  equal 
portions  among  all  its  inhabitants,  and  tons 
without  intending  it,  without  knowing  i^ 
advance  the  intereft  of  the  fociety,  and  afford 
means  to  the  multiplication  of  the  ipecies. 
When  providence  divided  the  earth  among  a 
few  lordly  matters,  it  neither  forgot  nor  aban- 
doned thofe  who  feemed  to*  have  been  left  out 
in  the  partition.  Thefe  laft  too  enjoy  their 
(hare  of  all  that  it  produces.  In  what  con* 
ftitutes  the  real  happinefs  of  human  life,  they 
are  in  no  rcfped  inferior  to  thofe  who  would 
feem  fo  much  above  them.  In  eafe  of  body 
and  peace  of  mind,  all  the  different  ranks  of 
life  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar, 
who  funs  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  highway, 
poffeffes  that  fecurity  which  kings  are  fighting. 
for. 

The  fame  principle,  the  fame  love  of  fyf- 
tern,  the  fame  regard  to  the  beauty  of  order, 
of  art  and  contrivance,  frequently  ferves  to 
recommend  thofe  inftitutions,  which  tend  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  When  a  patriot 
exerts  himfelf  for  the  improvement  of  any 
part  of  the  public  police,  his  conduct  does  not 
always  arife  from  pure  fympathy  with  the 
happinefs  of  thofe,  who  are  to  reap  the  brae- 
fit  of  it.  It  is  not  commonly  from  a  fellow* 
feeling  with  carriers  and  waggoners  that  % 
public-fpirited  man  encourages  the  mending 
of  high  roads.  When  the  legiflature  eftab- 
lifhes  premiums  and  other  encouragements. 
to  advance  the  linen  or  woollen  manufac- 
tures, 
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tures,  its  conduct  feldom 'proceeds  from  pure 
fympathy  with  the  wearer  of  cheap  or  fine 
cloth,  and  much  lefs  from  that  with  the  ma- 
fcufa&urer,  or  merchant.  The  perfection  of 
police,  the  extenfion  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, are  noble  and  magnificent  obje&s.  The 
contemplation  of  them  pleafes  us,  and  we  are 
interefted  in  whatever  can  tend  to  advance 
them.  They  make  part  of  the  great  fyfteni 
of  government,  and  the  wheels  of  the  poli- 
tical machine  feem  to  move  with  more  har- 
mony and  eafe  by  means  of  them.  We  take 
pleafure  in  beholding  the  perfe&ion  of  fo 
beautiful  and  grand  a  fyftem,  and  we  are  un- 
feafy  till  we  remove  any  obftruftion  that  can 
In  the  lealt  diftufb  or  incumber  the  regularity 
p£  its  motions.  All  conftitutions  of  govern- 
ment; however,  are  valued  only  in  propor- 
tion, as  they  tend  to  promote  the  happinefS 
idf  thofe  who  live  under  them.  This  is  their 
ible  ufe  and  end.  From  a  certain  fpirit  of 
sfyftem,  however,  from  a  certain  love  of  art 
and  contrivance,  we  fometimes  feem  to  value 
the  means  more  than  the  end,  and  to  be  eager 
jto  promote  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, rather  from  a  view  to  perfeft  and  im- 
prove a  certain  beautiful  arid  orderly  fyftcm, 
than  from  any  immediate  fenfe  or  feeling  of 
)vhat  they  either  fuffer  or  enjoy.  There  have 
been  men  of  the  greateft  public  fpirit,  who 
have  fhown  tfyemfelveis  in  other  refpedts  not 
very  fenfible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
And  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  men  of 
4he   greateft   humanity,   who  feem  to  have 
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been  entirely  devoid  of  public  (pirit.     Every 
man  may  find  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
inftances  both  of  the  one  kind  and  the  other. 
Who  had  ever  lefs  humanity,  or  more  public 
fpirit,  than  the  celebrated  legiflator  of  Muf- 
covy  ?  The  focial  and  well  natured  James  the 
firft  of  Great-Britain  feems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  had  fcarce  any  paffion,  either  for  the 
glory,  or  the  intereft  of  his  country.     Would 
you  awaken  the  induftry  of  the  man,  who 
feems  almoft  dead  to  ambition,  it  will  often 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  defcribe  to  him  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  rich  and  the  great  5  to  tell  him 
that  they  are  generally  fheltered  from  the  fun 
and  the  rain,  that  they  are  feldom  hungry, 
that  they  are  feldom  cold,  and  that  they  are 
rarely  expofed  to  wearinefs,  or  to  want  of  any 
kind.     The  moft  eloquent  exhortation  of  this 
kind  will  have  little  effedt  upon  him.     If  you 
would  hope  to  fucceed,  you  muft  defcribe  to 
him  the  conveniency  and  arrangement  of  the 
different   apartments   in  their  palaces ;    you 
muft  explain  to  him  the  propriety   of  their 
equipages,  and  point  out  to  him  the  number, 
the  order,  and  the  different  offices  of  all  their 
attendants.     If  any  thing  is  capable  of  making 
impreflion  upon  him,  this  will.     Yet  all  thefe 
things  tend  only  to  keep  off  the  fun  and  th« 
rain,   to  fave  them  from  hunger  and    cold, 
from  want  and  wearinefs.     In  the  fame  man- 
ner,   if  you  would  implant  public  virtue  in 
the  breaft  of  him,  who  feems  heedlefs  of  the 
intereft  of  his  country,  it  will  often  be  to  no 
purpofe  to  tell  him,   what  fuperior  advan- 
tages 
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tages  the  fubjedts  of  a  well-governed  ftate  en* 
joy ;  that  they  are  better  lodged,  that  they  are 
better  cloathed,  that  they  are  better  fed. 
Thefe  conliderations  will  commonly  make  no 
great  impreflion.  You  will  be  more  likely 
to  perfuade,  if  you  defcribe  the  great  fyftem 
of  public  police  which  procures  thefe  advan- 
tages, if  you  explain  the  connections  and  de- 
pendencies of  its  feveral  parts,  their  mutual 
Subordination  to  one  another,  and  their  ge- 
neral fubferviency  to  the  happinefs  of  the  fo- 
ciety  ;  if  you  (how  how  this  fyftem  might  be 
introduced  into  his  own  country,  what  it  is 
that  hinders  it  from  taking  place  there  at  pre- 
fent,  how  thofe  obftrudtions  might  be  re- 
moved, and  all  the  feveral  wheels  of  the  ma- 
chine of  government  be.  made  to  move  with 
more  harmony  and  fmoothnefs,  without  grat- 
ing upon  one  another,  or  mutually  retarding 
one  another's  motions.  It  is  fcarce  poflible 
that  a  man  fhould  liilen  to  a  difcourfe  of  this 
kind,  and  not  feel  himfelf  animated  to  fome 
degree  of  public  fpirit.  He  will,  at  leaft  for 
the  moment,  feel  fome  defire  to  remove  thofe 
obftrudtions,  and  to  put  into  motion  fo  beau- 
tiful and  fo  orderly  a  machine.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  promote  public  fpirit  as  the 
ftudy  of  politics,  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  civil 
government,  their  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages,  of  the  conftitution  of  our  own  country, 
its  fituation,  and  intereft  with  regard  to  fo- 
reign nations,  its  commerce,  its  defence,  the 
difadvantages  it  labours  under,  the  dangers 
to  which  it  may  be  e^pofed,  how  to  remove 
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the  one,  and  how  to  guard  againft  the  other. 
Upon  this  account  political  difquifitions,  if 
juft,  and  reafonable,  and  prafticable,  are  of 
all  the  works  of  /peculation  the  moft  ufeful. 
Even  the  weakeft  and  the  worft  of  them  arc 
not  altogether  without  their  utility.  They  fervc 
at  leaft  to  animate  the  public  paffions  of  men 
and  rouze  them  to  feek  out  the  means  of  pro^ 
nioting  the  happinefs  of  the  fociety. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  beauty  which  the  appearance  of  utility 
bejiows  hpon  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  \ 
and  how  far  the  perception  of  this  beauty  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  original  principles  of 
approbation. 

TH  E  chara&ers  of  men,  as  well  as  the 
contrivances  of  art,  or  the  inflitutions 
pf  civil  government,  may  be  fitted  cither  tci 
promote  or  to  difturb  the  happinefs  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  fociety.  The  prudent, 
the  equitable,  the  active,  refolute  and  fober 
charaaer  promiies  profperity  and  fatisfaftion, 
both  to  the  perlbn  himfelf  and  to  every  one 
qonneded  wij;h  him.  The  ra(h,  {he  infolent, 
{he  flothful,  effeminate  and  yoluptupus,  oq 
the  contrary,  forbodes  ruin  to  the  individual, 
and  misfortune  to  all  who  haye  any  thing  to 
do  with  him.  The  firft  turn  of  mind  has  at 
Jqaffc  all  the  beauty  wfyich  can  belong  to  the 
moft  perfedi  machine  that  wa$  ever  invented 
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for  promoting  the  moil  agreeable  purpofe  : 
;and  the  fecond  all  the  deformity  of  the  moft 
aukward  and  clumfy  contrivance.  What  in- 
stitution of  government  could  tend  fo  much 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind  as  the 
general  prevalence  of  wifdom  and  virtue? 
AH  government  is  but  an  imperfect  remedy 
for  the  deficiency  of  thefe.  Whatever  beauty, 
therefore,  can  belong  to  civil  government 
upon  account  of  its  utility,  muft  in  a  far  fu- 
perior  degree  belong  to  theQs  On  the  con- 
trary, what  civil  policy  can  be.  fo  ruinous  and 
deftrudtive  as  the  vices  of  men.  The  fatal 
effects  of  bad  government  arife  from  nothings 
but  that  it  does  not  Efficiently  guard  againft 
the  mifchiefs  which  human  wickednefs  gives 
occafion  to. 

This  beauty  and  deformity  which  charac- 
ters appear  to  derive  from  their  ufefutnefs  or 
inconveniency,  are  apt  to  ftrike,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  thofe  who  confider,  in  an  abftradt 
and  philofophical  light,  the  adtions  and  con- 
dudt  of  mankind.  When  a  philofopher  goes 
to  examine  why  humanity  is  approved  of,  or 
cruelty  condemned,  he  does  not  always  form 
to  himfelf,  in  a  very  clear  and  diftindt  manner, 
the  conception  of  any  one  particular  adtion 
either  of  cruelty  or  of  humanity,  but  is  com- 
monly contented  with  the  vague  and  inde- 
terminate idea  which  the  general  names  of 
thofe  qualities  fuggeft  to  him.  But  it  is  in 
particular  inftances  only  that  the  propriety  or 
impropriety,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  adtions 
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is  very  obvious  and  discernible.  It  irorff 
when  particular  examples  arc  jgnren  that  we 
perceive  diftin&ly  either  the  concord  ^r  difa^ 
greement  between  our  own  affe£tion*and  thofc 
of  the  agent,  or  feel  a  focial  gratitude  ^irife  to- 
wards him  in  the  one  cafe,  or  a  fympatbotic  re- 
fentment  in  the  other.  When  wt  confide* 
virtue  and  vice  in  an  abftratft  ami  genefld 
manner,  the  qualities  by  which  they  excite 
thefe  feveral  fentiments  feem  in  A  great  mea- 
fure  to  difappear,  and  the  fentiments  them- 
felvcs  become  lefs  obvious  and  difcernihta* 
On  the  contrary,  the  happy  effeds  of  the  Oder 
and  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  other  feeuar 
then  to  rife  up  to  the  view,  and  as  it  were  ttk 
ftand  out  and  diftinguifti  themfelves  from  aft 
the  other  qualities  of  either,  i; 

The  fame  ingenious  and  agreeable  aathctf 
who  firft  explained  why  utility  pleaiesjt  har 
been  fo  ftruck  with  this  view  of  things,  a*  tft 
refolve  our  whole  approbation  of  virtue  into 
a  perception  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  which 
refults  from  the  appearance  of  utility*  N* 
qualities  of  the  mind,  he  obferves,  are  at* 
proved  of  as  virtuous,  but  fuch  as  am.  u&fid 
or  agreeable  either  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or 
to  others ;  and  no  qualities  are  difapproved  of 
as  vicious  but  fuch  as  have  a  contrary  tendency* 
And  nature,  indeed,  feems  to  have  fb  hap- 
pily adj  ufted  our  fentiments  of  approbation 
and  difapprobation,  to  the  convemency  both 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  fociety,  that  af- 
ter the  ftri&eft  examination  it  will  be  found, 

Ibe- 
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I  believe,  that  this  is  univerfally  the  cafe. 
But  ftill  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  view  of 
this  utility  or  hurtfulnefs  which  is  either  the 
firft  or  principal  fource  of  our  approbation  and 
difapprobation.  Thefe  fentiments  are  no 
doubt  enhanced  and  enlivened  by  the  percep- 
tion of  the  beauty  or  deformity  which  refults 
from  this  utility  or  hurtfulnefs.  But  ftill,  I 
fay,  they  are  originally  and  effentially  diffe- 
rent from  this  perception. 

For  firft  of  all,  it  feems  impoffible  that  the 
approbation  of  virtue  fhould  be  a  fentiment  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  by  which  wc  approve 
of  a  convenient  and  well  contrived  building  5 
or  that  we  fhould  have  no  other  reafon  for 
praifing  a  man  than  that  for  which  we  com- 
mend a  cheft  of  drawers. 

And  fecondly,  it  will  be  found,  upon  exa- 
mination, that  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  is  feldom  the  firft  ground  of  our 
approbation;  and  that  the  fentiment  of  appro- 
bation always  involves  in  it  a  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety quite  diftindl  from  the  perception  of 
utility.  We  may  obferve  this  with  regard  to 
all  the  qualities  which  are  approved  of  as 
virtuous,  both  thofe  which,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  are  originally  valued  as  ufeful  to  our- 
felves,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  efteemed  on 
account  of  their  ufefulnefs  to  others. 

The  qualities  moft  ufeful  to  ourfelves  are, 
firft  of  all,  fuperior  reafon  and  underftand- 
ing,  by  which  we  are  capable  of  difcerning 
the  remote  confequences  of  all  our  actions, 
and  of  forefeefog  the  advantage  or  detriment 

which 
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which  is  likely  to  refult  from  them  :  and  fe- 
condly,  felf-command,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  abftain  from  prefent  pleafure  or  to 
endure  prefent  pain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  great? 
er  pleafure  or  to  avoid  a  greater  pain  in  fome 
future  time.  In  the  union  of  thofe  two  qua-r 
lities  confifts  the  virtue  of  pru4ence,  of  all  the 
virtues  thaf  \yhich  is  mpft  ufeful  to  tbeior 
(dividual. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thole  qualities 
it  has  been  obferved  on  a  former  bcca&ra, 
that  fuperior  reafon  and  understanding  are 
originally  approved  of  as  juft  and  right  an4 
accurate,  and  not  meerly  as  ufeful  or  advan- 
tageous. It  is  in  the  abftrufer  fciences,  parr 
ticularly  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
that  the  greateft  and  moil  admired  exertions 
of  human  reafon  have  been  difplaycd.  But 
the  utility  of  thofe  fciences,  either  to  the  in- 
dividual or  to  the  public,  is  not  very  obvious, 
and  to  prove  it  requires  a  difcuffion  which  is 
not  always  very  eafily  comprehended.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  their  utility  which  firft 
recommended  them  to  the  public  admiration. 
This  quality  was  but  little  infifted  upon,  till 
it  became  neceflary  to  make  fpme  reply  to 
the  reproaches  of  thofe,  who,  having  them? 
felves  no  tafte  for  fuch  fublime  difcoveries, 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  them  as  u/elefs. 

That  felf-command,  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  which  we  reftrain  our  prefent  appetites,  in 
order  to  gratify  them  more  fully  upon  ano- 
ther occafion,  is  approved  of,  as  much  under 
the  afpe<3  of  propriety,  as  under  that  of  uti- 
lity. 
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lity.  When  we  a£t  in  this  manner,  the  feri? 
timents  which  influence  our  conduct  feen* 
exaftly  to  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  fpeftator. 
The  fpe&ator  does  not  feel  the  felicitations 
of  our  prefent  appetites.  To  him  the  pleafure 
which  we  are  to  enjoy  a  week  hence,  or  a 
year  hence,  isjuft  as  interefting  as  that  which 
we  are  to  enjoy  this  moment.  When  for  the 
fake  of  the  prefent,  therefore,  we  facrifice  the 
future,  our  conduct  appears  to  him  abfurcj 
and  extravagant  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  principles  which  influence 
it.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  abftain  from 
prefent  pleafure,  in  order  to  fecure  greater 
pleafure  to  come,  when  we  a£t  as  if  the  re- 
mote objed:  interefts  us  as  much'  as  that 
which  immediately  preffes  upon  the  fenfes, 
as  our  afFeftions  exaftly  correfpond  with  his 
own,  he  cannot  fail  to  approve  of  our  beha* 
viour :  and  as  he  knows  from  experience,  how 
few  are  capable  of  this  felf-command,  he  looks 
upon  our  conduct  with  a  confiderable  degree 
of  wonder  and  admiration.  Hence  arifes 
that  eminent  efteem  with  which  all  men  na- 
turally regard  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the 
practice  of  frugality,  induftry  and  application^ 
though  directed  to  no  other  purpofe  than  the 
acquifition  of  fortune.  The  fefolute  firmnefs 
of  the  perfon  who  a&s  in  this  manner,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  great  though  remote  advan- 
tage, not  only  gives  up  all  prefent  pleafurcs, 
but  endufes  the  greateft  labour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  neceflarily  commands  our  appro- 
bation.   That  view  of  his  intereft  and  hap* 

pinefs 
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pinefs  which  appears  to  regulate  his  cortdud* 
exadtly  tallies  with  the  idea  which   we  na- 
turally form  of  it.     There  is  the  mod  perfeft 
correfpondence   between  his  fentiments  and 
our  own,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  our  ex- 
perience of  the  common  weakneis  of  human 
nature,  it  is  a  correfpondence  which  we  could 
not  reafonably  have  expected.     We  not  only 
approve,  therefore,  but  in  fome  meafure  ad- 
mire his  conduft,  and  think  it  worthy  of  a 
confiderable  degree   of  applaufc.     It   is  the 
confcioufnefs  of  this  merited  approbation  and 
efteem  which  is  alone  capable  of  fupportiqg 
the  agent  in  this  tenor  of  conduct.     The 
pleafure  which  we  are  to  enj.oy  ten  years  hence 
interefts  us  fo  little  in  companion  with  that 
which  we  may  enjoy  to-day,  the  paffion  which, 
the  firft  excites,  is  naturally  fb  weak  in  com- 
parifon  with  that  violent  emotion,  which  the 
fecond  is  apt  to  give  occafion  to,    that  one 
could  never  be  any  balance  to  the  other,  un- 
lefs  it  was  fupported  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety, 
by  the  confcioufnefs  that  we  merited  the  efteem 
and  approbation  of  every  body,  by  adting  in 
the  one  way,  and  that  we  became  the  proper 
objeds  of  their  contempt  and  derifion  by  be- 
having in  the  other. 

Humanity,  juftice,  generality  and  public 
fpirit,  are  the  qualities  moft  ufeful  to  others. 
Wherein  confifts  the  propriety  of  humanity 
and  juftice  has  been  explained  upon  a  former 
occafion,  where  it  was  (hewn  how  much  our 
efteem  and  approbation  of  thofe  qualities  de- 
pended upon  the  concord  between  the  affec- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  qgent  and  thofc  of  the  fpe&a- 
tors. 

The  propriety  of  generofity  and  public  fpi- 
rit  is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle  with 
that  of  juftice.     Generofity  is  different  from 
humanity.  Thofe  two  qualities,  which  at  firft 
fight  feem  fo  nearly  allied,  do  not  always  belong 
to  the  fame  perfon.    Humanity  is  the  virtue 
of  a  woman,  generofity  of  a  man.  The  fair  fex, 
who  have  commonly  much  more  tendernefe 
than  ours,  have  feldom  fo  much  generofity. 
That  women  rarely  make  confiderable  donati- 
ons is  an  obfervation  of  the  civil  law  *.  Huma- 
nity  confifts  merely  in  the  exquifite  fellow- 
feeling  which  the  fpedtator  entertains  with  the 
fentimentsof  the  perfons  principally  concerned^ 
fo  as  to  grieve  for  their  fufferings,  to  refent 
their  injuries,  and  to  rejoice  at  their  good  for- 
tune.    The  moft  humane  adtions  require  no 
felf-denial,  no  felf-command,  no  great  exer- 
tion of  the  fenfe  of  propriety.     They  con- 
fift  only  in  doing  what  this  exquifite  fympathy 
would  6f  its  own  accord  prompt  us  to  do. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  generofity.     We  ne- 
ver are  generous  except  when  in  fome  refpedt 
we  prefer  fome  other  perfon  to  ourfelvcs,  and 
facrifice  fome  great  and  important  intereft  of 
our  own  to  an  equal  intereft  of  a  friend  or 
of  a  fuperior.     The  man  who  gives  up  his 
pretenfions  to  an  office  that  was  the  great  ob- 
jedtof  his  ambition,  becaufe  he  imagines  that 
the  fervices  of  another  are  better  entitled  to 
it ;  the  man  who  expofes  his  life  to  defend 
*  Raro  mulieres  donare  (blent. 

that 
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more  importance,  neither  of  diem  a£l  £tt* 
bumafitty,  or  becaafe  they  fed  more  «*«£ 
fitely  what  concerns  that  other  perion  flu* 
ifjbat  concerns  themfthfel    They  both  pofr 
fiderthofe  bppofite  interefts  hot  in  the  light ii 
which  they  naturally  anpear  id  thcanJAfw 
hut  in  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
To  every  byftander,  the  focedfi  or 
tion  of  this  other  pcrfon  may  juftly 
interesting  than  their  own ;  tot  it  cajuiot  & 
ft>  to  themielvea.    When  to  the  interctft  cf  AM 
other  perfon,  therefore,   they  faedfioe  (Ink 
own;  they  accommodate  them/elves  tti  tfct 
fentirocnts  of  the  fpe&ator,  and  by  an  effixt 
pf  tnagnanimi^  aft  according  to  ifabife  wen* 
«f  -things  which  they  feel,  muft  nafnnlfy  00* 
cur  to  aqy  third  perion.    Hie  ftridiar  iwtt 
throws  away  his  life  in  order  to  xiefend  ihtf 
of  his  officer,  would  perhaps  be  bat  little  a& 
feSed  by  the  death  of  that  officer,  if  it  4h oak 
happen  without  any  fault  of  his  6wn;  and* 
very  finajl  dHafter  which  had  befallen  hofr 
felf  might  excite  a  much  mow   lively  && 
«>w.     But  when  he  endeavours  to  *£t  4b  m 
to  deferve  applaufe,  and  to  make  the  impair 
tial  fpe&ator  enter  into  the  principles  orUi 
condw3t,   he  feels,   that  to  every  body  bat 
fcttn&lf,  his  own-life  is  a  trifle  compared  whk 
that  of  his  officer,  and  that  when  -he  fieri* 
jiees  the  one  to  the  other,  he  a£te  quite  pco* 
jperly  and  agreeably  to  what  would  he  *he 
natural  apprehensions  of  every  impartial  hjr- 
ftander. 

Je 
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It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  greater  exer- 
tions of  public  fpirit.     When  a  young  officer 
expofes  his  life  to  acquire  feme  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  dominions  of  his  fovereign,  it 
is  not,  becaufe  the  acquifition  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory is,  to  himfelf,  atfobje<a  more  defirablc 
than  the  prefervation  of  his  own  life.     To 
him  his  own  life  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  the  conqueft  of  a  whole  kingdom  for  the 
ftate  which  he  ferves.     But  when  hfe  com- 
pares thofe  two  obje&s  with  one  another,  he 
does  not  view  them  in  the  light,  in  which 
they  naturally  appear  to  himfelf,  but  in*  that, 
in  which  they  appear  to  the  nation  he  fights 
for.     To  them  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  is  of  tho 
higheft  importance ;  the  life  of  a  private  per- 
fon  of  fcarce  any  confequence.     When  he  puts 
himfelf  in  their  Situation,  he  immediately  feels 
that  he  cannot  be  too  prodigal  of  his  blood, 
if,  by  {bedding  it,  he  can  promote  fo  valuable 
a  purpofe.     In  thus  thwarting,  from  a  knit  of 
duty  and  propriety,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  natu- 
ral propcnJfities,  confifts  the  heroifm  of  his 
condudt.     There  is  many  an  honeflr  English- 
man, who,  in  his  private  ftation,  would  be 
more  ferioufly  difturbed  by  the  lofs  of  a  guinea, 
than  by  the  national  lots  of  Minorca,  who 
yet,  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  defend  that 
fortrefs,  would  have  facricfied  his  life  a  thou** 
fand  times,  rather  than,    through  his  fault, 
have  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  firft  Brutus  led  forth  his  own  fons  to 
a  capital  punifhment,  becaufe  they  had  con- 
4  fpifed 
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fpired  againft  the  rifing  liberty  of  Rome,  he 
facrificed  what,  if  he  had  confulted  his  own 
breaft  only,  would  appear  to  be  the  ftronger 
to  the  weaker  aflfedtion.     Brutus  ought  na- 
turally to  have  felt  much  more  for  the  death 
of  his  own  fons,  than  for  all  that  probably 
Rome  could  have  foflfered  from  the  want  of 
fo  great  an  example.     But  he  viewed"  them, 
not  with  the  eyes  of  a  father,  but  with  thole 
of  a  Roman  citizen.    He  entered    £o   tho- 
roughly into  the  fentiments  of  this  laft  charac- 
ter, that  he  paid  no  regard  to  that  tye,  by 
which  he  himfelf  was  conne&ed  with  them; 
and  to  a  Roman  citizen,    the  fons    even  of 
Brutus     feemed    contemptible,      when    put 
into  the  balance  with  the  fmalleft  intereft  of 
Rome.     In  thcfe  and  in  all  other  cafes  of  this 
kind,  our  admiration  is  not  fo  much  founded 
upon  the  utility,   as   upon  the    unexpedted, 
and  on  that  account  the  great,  the  noble  and 
exalted  propriety  of  fuch  a&ions.     This  utili- 
ty, when  we  come  to  view  it,  beflows  upon 
them,  undoubtedly,  a  new  beauty,  and  upon 
that  account  ftill  further  recommends  them  to 
our  approbation.     This  beauty,  however,  it 
chiefly  perceived  by  men  of  reflection  and  (pe- 
culation,   and   is    by  no   means   the  quality 
which  firft  recommends  fuch  adions  to  the 
natural  fentiments  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fo  far  as  the  fenti- 
ment  of  approbation  arifes  from  the  percep- 
tion of  this  beauty  of  utility,  it  has  no  refe- 
rence of  any  kind  to  the  fentiments  of  others. 

If 
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If  it  was  poflible,  therefore,  that  a  peribn 
fhould  grow  up  to  manhood  without  any  com- 
munication with  fociety,  his  own-  adtions 
might,  notwithftanding,  be  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable  to  him  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  his  happinefs  or  difad vantage.  He  might 
perceive  a  heauty  of  this  kind  in  prudence, 
temperance  and  good  conduct,  and  a  deformity 
in  the  oppofite  behaviour  :  He  might  view  his 
own  temper  and  chara&er  with  that  fort  of 
fatisfa&ion  with  which  we  confider  a  well 
contrived  machine,  in  the  one  cafe  ;  or  with 
that  fort  of  diftafte  and  diflatisfa&ion  with 
which  we  regard  a  very  aukward  and  clumfy 
contrivance,  in  the  other.  As  thefe  percep- 
tions, however,  are  meerly  a  matter  of  tafte, 
and  have  all  the  feeblenefs  and  delicacy  of 
that  fpecies  of  perceptions,  upon  the  juftnefs 
of  which  what  is  properly  called  tafte  is  found- 
ed, they  probably  would  not  be  much  attend- 
ed to  by  one  in  his  folitary  and  miferable  con- 
dition. Even  though  they  fhould  occur  to 
him,  they  would  by  no  means  have  the  fame 
efFeft  upon  him,  antecedent  to  his  cpnneifHon 
with  fociety,  which  they  would  have  i  1  :on- 
fequence  of  that  connection.  He  would  not 
be  cad  down  with  inward  (hame  at  the 
thought  of  this  deformity ;  nor  would  he  be 
elevated  with  fecret  triumph  of  mind  from  the 
confeioufn^s  of  the  contrary  beauty.  lie 
would  not  exult  from  the  notion  of  deferving 
reward  ip  the  one  cafe,  nor  tremble  from  the 
fufpicion  of  meriting  puniflhment  in  the  other. 
All  fuch  fentitnents  fuppofc  the  idea  of  fome 

f"  other 
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other  being,  who  is  the  natural  judge  of  the 
perfon  that  feels  them ;  and  it  is  only  by  fym- 
pathy  with  the  decifions  of  this  arbiter  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  can  conceive,  either  the  tri- 
umph of  felf-applaufe,  or  the  ihame  of  fejf* 
cond'-'mnatiq^v 


PART 
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PART     V. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Custom  and 
Fashion  upon  the  fentiments  of 
moral  approbation  and  difappro- 
bation. 

Confiding  of  one  Section.4 


CHAR    I. 

Of  the  influence  of  cufiom  and  fajhion  upon  our 
notions  of  beauty  and  deformity. 

THERE  are  other  principles  befides 
thofe  already  enumerated,  which  have 
a  confiderable  influence  upon  the  moral  fenti- 
ments of  mankind,  and  are  the  chief  caufes  of 
the  many  irregular  and  difcordant  opinions 
which  prevail  in  different  ages  and  nations 
concerning  what  is  blameable  or  praife- worthy. 
Thefe  principles  are  cuftom  and  fafhion,  prin-* 
ciples  which  extend  their  dominion  over  our 
judgments  concerning  beauty  of  every  kind. 

When  two  objedts  have  frequently  beei* 
feen  together,  the  imagination  acquires  a  ha- 
bit of  pafling  eafily  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
If  the  firft  appears,  we  lay  our  account  that 
the  fecond  is  to  follow.  Of  their  own  accord 
U(  z  they 
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they  put  us  in  mind  of  one  another,  and  the 
attention  glides  eafily  along  them.  Though,  in- 
dependent of  cuftom,  there  Should  be  no  real 
beauty  in  their  union,  yet  when  cuftom  has 
thus  conne&ed  them  together,  we  feel  an  im-> 
propriety  in  their  feparatipn.     The   one  we 
think  is  aukward  when  it  appears  without  its 
ufual  companion.     We  mm  fomething  which 
we  expeded  to  find,  and  the  habitual  arrange- 
ment of  our  ideas  is  difturbed  by  the  disap- 
pointment.    4  ft"*  °f  clpaths,  fpr  example, 
feems  to  want  fomething  if  they  gre  without 
the  moft  infignificant  ornament  which  ufually 
accompanies  them,  and  we  find  a  meannefsdf 
aukwardnefs  in  the  abfence  even  of  a  haunch 
button.     When  there  is  any  natural  propriety 
in  the  union,  cuftom  increafes  our  fenfe  of  it, 
and  makes  a  different  arrangement  appear  ftill 
more   difagreeable   than  it  would  otherwife 
fecm  to  be.     Thofe,  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  things  in  a  good  tafte,  are  more 
diigufted  by  whatever  is  clumfy  or  aukward. 
Where  the  conjunction  is  improper,  cuftom 
either  diminifhes,    or  takes  away  altogether, 
our  fenfe  of  the  impropriety.      Thofe  who 
have  been  aGcuftomed  to  flovenly  difbrder  lofe 
all  fenfe  of  neatnefs  or  elegance.     The  modes 
of  furniture  or  drefs  which  feem  ridiculous  to 
grangers,  give  no  offence  to  the  people  who 
are  ufed  to  them. 

Fafhion  is  different  from  cuftom,  or  rather 
is  a  particular  fpecies  of  it.     That  is  not  the 
fafhion  which  every  body  wears,  but  which 
fhofe  wear  who  are  of  a  high  rank,  or  cha- 
racter. 
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fader.  The  graceful,  the  eafy  arid  cddi«* 
manding  mariners  df  the  great,  joined  to  the? 
ufual  richnefs  and  magnificence  of  their  drefs^ 
give  d  grace  to  the  very  form  which  they  hap- 
pen to  beftow  upon  it.  As  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  ufe  this  form,  it  is  connected  in  out 
imaginations  with  the  idea  of  fomethirig  that 
is  genteel  and  magnificent,  and  though  in  it- 
felf  it  fhould  be  indiflferehf,  it  feems,  on  ac- 
codrit  of  this  relation,  to  have  fomething 
about  it  that  is  genteel  alrid  magnificent  tod. 
As  foon  as  they  drop  it,  it  lofes  all  the  grace* 
which  it  had  appeared  to  pofiefs  before,  and 
being  now  uffed  only  by  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  feems  td  have  fomething  of  their  mean- 
nefs  and  aukwardnefs. 

Drefs  arid  furniture  dre  allowed  by  all  the 
world  to  be  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
Cuftom  and  fafhiom  The  influence  of  thofe 
principles,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  fo  narrow  a  fphere,  but  extends-  itfelf  to 
whatever  is  in  arty  refpe6t  the  object  of  tafte, 
to  rtiufic,  to  poetry,  to  architecture.  The 
modes  of  drefs  and  furniture  are  continually 
changing*  and  that  fafhion  appearing  ridicu- 
lous to-day  which  Was*  admired  five  years  ago, 
we  are  experimentally  convinced  that  it  owed 
its  vogue  chiefly  or  entirely  to  cuftom  and  fa- 
shion. Cloaths  arid  furniture  are  not  rriade  of 
very  durable  materials.  A  well  fancied;  coat 
is  done  in  a  twelve  month,  and  cannot  conti* 
nue  longer  to  propagate,  as  the  faflbion,  that 
form  according  to  what  it  Was  made.  The 
modes  of  furniture  change  Iefs  rapidly  than 

U  3  thofe 
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thofe  of  drcfs ;  becaufe  furniture  is  commonly 
more  durable.     In  five  or  fix  years,   however, 
it  generally  undergoes  an  entire   revolution, 
and  ^very  man  in  his  own  time  fees  the  fa- 
fhion in  this  refpe&  change  many  different 
ways.     The  productions  of  the  other  arts  arc 
much  more  lafting,  and,  when  happily  ima- 
gined, may  continue  to  propagate  the  fafhion 
of  their  make  for  a  much  longer  time.    A 
well  contrived  building  may  endure  many  cen- 
turies :  a  beautiful  air  may  be  delivered  down 
by  a  fort  of  tradition,  through  many  fucceflive 
generations  :    a  well  written  poem  may  laft 
as  long  as  the  world ;  and  all  of  them  continue 
for  ages  together,  to  give  the  vogue  to  that 
particular  ftile,  to  that  particular  tafte  or  man- 
ner, according  to  which  each  of  them  was 
compofed.     Few  men  have  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  in  their  own  times  the  fafhion  in  any 
of  thefe  arts  change  very  confiderably.     Few 
men  have  fo  much  experience  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  different  modes  which  have  ob- 
tained in  remote  ages  and  nations,    as  to  be 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  them,  or  to  judge 
with  impartiality  between  them,    and   what 
takes  place  in  their  own  age  and  country. 
Few  men  therefore  are  willing  to  allow  that 
cuftom  or  fafhion  have  much  influence  upon 
their  judgments  concerning  what  is  beautiful, 
or  otherwife,  in  the  productions  of   any  of 
thofe  arts  ;    but  imagine,   that  all  the  rules, 
which  they  think  ought  to  be  obferved  in  each 
of  them,  are  founded  upon  reafon  and  nature, 
not  upon  habit  or  prejudice.     A  very  little  at- 
l  tuition  * 
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tention,  however,  may  convince  them  of  the 
contrary,  and  fatisfy  them,  that  the  influence 
of  cuftom  and  fafhion  over  drefs  and  furniture, 
is  not  more  abfolute  than  over  architecture^ 
poetry,  and  mufic. 

Can  any  reafon,  for  example,  be  affigned 
why  'the  Doric  capital  fhould  be  appropriated 
to  a  pillar,  wbofe  height  is  equal  to  eight  dia- 
meters ;  the  Ionic  volute  to  one  of  nine ;  and 
the  Corinthian  foliage  to  one  of  ten  ?  The 
propriety  of  each  of  thofe  appropriations  can 
be  founded  upon  nothing  but  habit  and  cuftom. 
The  eye  having  been  ufed  to  fee  a  particular 
proportion  conne&ed  with  a  particular  orna- 
ment, would  be  offended  if  they  were  not 
joined  together.  Each  of  the  five  orders  has 
its  peculiar  ornaments,  which  cannot  be 
changed  for  any  other,  without  giving  offence 
to  all  thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  rules 
of  architecture.  According  to  fome  architects, 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  exquifite  judgment  with 
which  the  antients  have  affigned  to  each  order 
its  proper  ornaments,  that  no  others  can  be 
found  which  are  equally  fuitable.  It  feems, 
however,  a  little  difficult  to  be  conceived  that 
thefe  forms,  though,  no  doubt,  extremely 
agreeable,  (hould  be  the  only  forms  which  can 
fuit  thofe  proportions,  or  that  there  (hould 
not  be  five  hundred  others  which,  antecedent 
to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  would  have  fitted  them 
equally  well.  When  cuftom,  however,  has 
eftablifhed  particular  rules  of  building,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  abfolutely  unreafonable,  it 
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is  abfurd  to  think  of  altering  them  for  others 
which  are  only  equally  good,  or  even  for 
others  which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
have  naturally  fome  little  advantage  over  them. 
A  man  would  be  ridiculous  who  fhould  ap- 
pear in  public  with  a  fuit  of  cloaths  quite  dif* 
ferent  from  thofe  which  are  commonly  worn, 
though  the  new  drefs  fhould  in  itfelf  be  ever 
lb  graceful  or  convenient.  And  there  feems 
to  be  an  abfurdity  of  the  fame  kind  in  orna- 
menting a  houfe  after  a  quite  different  man- 
ner from  that  which  cuftom  and  fafhion  have 
prefcribed  ;  though  the  new  ornaments  fhould 
in  themfelves  be  fpmewhat  fuperior  to  the 
common  ones. 

According  to  the  antient  rhetoricians,  a  cer- 
tain meafure  or  verfe  was  by  nature  appro- 
priated to  each  particular  fpecies  of  writing, 
ss  being  naturally  expreffive  of  that  character, 
Sentiment  or  pailion,  which  ought  to  predo- 
minate in  it.  One  verfe,  they  faid,  was  fit 
for  grave  and  another  for  gay  works,  which 
could  not,  they  thought,  be  interchanged 
without  the  greatefl:  impropriety.  The  ex- 
perience of  modern  times,  however,  feems  to 
contradict  this  principle,  though  in  itfelf  it 
would  appear  to  be  extremely  probable. 
What  is  the  burlefque  verfe  in  Englifh  is  the 
heroic  vtrfe  in  French.  The  tragedies  of 
Kacine  and  the  Kenriad  of  Voltaire,  are  in 
the  fame  verfe  with, 

*Ikus  faid  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  eare. 

The 
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The  burlefque  verfe  in  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  the  he- 
roic verfe  of  ten  fyllables  in  Englifti.  Cuf- 
tom  has  made  the  one  nation  aflbciate  the 
ideas  of  gravity,  fublimity  and  ferioufnefs,  to 
that  meafure  which  the  other  has  conne&ed 
with  whatever  is  gay,  flippant  and  ludicrous. 
Nothing  would  appear  more  abfurd  in  Eng- 
glifh  than  a  tragedy  written  in  the  Alexandrine 
verfes  of  the  French  -,  or  in  French,  than  a 
work  of  the  fame  kind  in  verfes  of  ten  fyl- 
lables. 

An  eminent  artift  will  bring  about  a  con- 
fiderable  change  in  the  eftablifhed  modes  of 
each  of  thofe  arts,  and  introduce  a  new  fa- 
fhion  of  writing,  mufic,  or  architecture.     As 
the  drefs  of  an  agreeable  man  of  high  rank  re- 
commends itfelf,  and  how  peculiar  and  fanta- 
ftical  foever,  comes  foon  to  be  admired  and 
imitated ;  fo  the  excellencies  of  an  eminent 
matter  recommend  his  peculiarities,  and  his 
manner  becomes  the  fafhionable  ftile  in  the 
art  which  he  pradtifes.     The  tafte  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  mufic  and  architecture  has,  within 
thefe  fifty  years,    undergone  a  confiderable 
change,    from  imitating    the  peculiarities  of 
fome  eminent  mafters  in  each  of  thofe  arts. 
Seneca  is  accufed   by  Quintillian  of   having 
corrupted  the  tafte  of  the  Romans,    and  of 
having  introduced  a  frivolous  prettinefs  in  the 
room  of  majeftic  reafon  and  mafculine   elo- 
quence.    Salluft  and  Tacitus  have  by  others 
been  charged  with  the  fame  accufation,   tho' 
in  a  different  manner.    They  gave  reguuuc*\* 
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it  is  pretended,  to  a  ftile,  which  though  in  the 
higheft  degree  concife,  elegant,  expreflive, 
and  even  poetical,  wanted,  however,  eafe, 
fimplicity,  and  nature,  and  was  evidently  the 
production  of  the  moft  laboured  and  fludied 
affe&ation.  How  many  great  qualities  muft 
that  writer  poflefs  who  can  thus  render  his 
very  faults  agreeable  ?  After  the  praife  of 
refining  the  tafte  of  a  nation,  the  higheft 
eulogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  beftowed  upon 
any  author  is  to  fay,  that  he  corrupted  it.  In 
our  own  language,  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Swift 
have  each  of  them  introduced  a  manner  diffe- 
rent from  what  was  praftifed  before,  into  all 
works  that  are  written  in  rhyme,  the  one  in 
long  verfes,  the  other  in  fhort.  The  quaint- 
nefs  of  Butler  has  given  place  to  the  plainnefs 
of  Swift.  The  rambling  freedom  of  Drydcn, 
and  thfe  corredt  but  often  tedious  and  profaic 
languor  of  Addifon,  are  no  longer  the  objedi 
of  imitation,  but  all  long  verfes  are  now  writ- 
ten after  the  manner  of  the  nervous  precifion 
of  Mr.  Pope. 

Neither  is  it  only  over  the  productions  of 
the  arts,  that  cuftom  and  fafhion  exert  their 
dominion.  They  influence  our  judgments, 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  regard  to  the  beau- 
ty of  natural  objedis.  What  various  and  op- 
pofite  forms  are  deemed  beautiful  in  different 
fpecies  of  things  ?  The  proportions  which  are 
admired  in  one  animal,  are  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  which  are  efteemed  in  an- 
other. Every  clafs  of  things  has  its  own 
peculiar  conformation,  which  is  approved  of, 

and 
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and  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,   diftind  from 
that  of  every  other  fpecies.     It  is  upon  this 
account  that  a  learned  Jefuit,  father  Ruffier, 
has  determined  that  the  beauty  of  every  obje<3: 
confifts  in  that  form  and  colour,  which  is  moft 
ufual  among  things  of  that  particular  fort  to 
which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  the  human  form, 
the  beauty  of  each  feature  lies  in  a  certain 
middle  equally  removed   from  a   variety  of 
other  forms  that  are  ugly.     A  beautiful  nofef 
for  example,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long, 
nor  very  fliort,  neither  very  ftreight,  nor  very 
crooked,  but  a  fort  of  middle  among  all  thefc 
extremes,  and  lefs  different  from  any  one  of 
them,  than  all  of  them  are  from  one  another. 
It  is  the  form  which  nature  feems  to  have 
aimed  at  in  them  all,  which,  however,  fhe 
deviates  from  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and 
very   feldom  hits  exa&ly;  but  to  which  all 
thofe  deviations  ftill  bear  a  very  ftrong  refem- 
blance.  When  a  number  of  drawings  are  made 
after  one  pattern,  though  they  may  all  mifs  it 
in  fome  refpedts,  yet  they  will  all  refemble  it  % 
more  than  they  refemble  one  another  ;  the  ge- 
neral chara&er  of  the  pattern  will  run  through 
them  all ;  the  moft  lingular  and  odd  will  be 
thofe  which  are  moft  wide  of  it ;  and  though 
very  few  will  copy  it  exactly,  yet  the  moft  ac- 
curate delineations  will  bear  a  greater  refem- 
blance  to  the  moft  carelefs,    than  the  carelefs 
ones  will  bear  to  one  another.     In  the  lame 
manner,  in  each  fpecies  of  creatures,  what  is 
moft  beautiful  bears  the  ftrongeft  characters  of 
the  general  fabric  of  the  fpecies,  and  has  the' 
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ftrongeft  refemblance  to  the  greatef  part  tit 
the  individuals  with  which  it  is  clafled.  Mbn- 
fters,  on  the  contrary,  or  what   is  perfectly 
deformed,  are  always  mod  lingular  and  odd, 
and  have  the  leait  refemblance  to  the  genera- 
lity of  that  fpecies  to  which  they  belong.  And 
thus  the  beauty  of  each  fpecies,  though  in  one 
fenfe  the  rareft  of  all  things,  becaufe  few  in- 
dividuals hit  this  middle  form  exadtly,  yet  in 
another,  is  the  moft  common,  becaufe  all  the 
deviations  from  it  referable  it  more  than  they 
fefemble  one  another.     The  moft  ctfftomary 
form,  therefore,  is  in  each  fpecies  of  things, 
According  to  him,  the  moft  beautiful.     And 
hence  it  is  that  a  certain  practice  and  expe- 
rience in  contemplating  each  fpecies  of  objeds 
is  requifite,  before  we  can  judge  of  its  beauty, 
or  know  wherein  the  middle  and  moft  ufual 
form  confifts.     The  nkeft  judgment  concern* 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  human  fpecies,    will  nof 
help  us  to  judge  of  that  of  flowers,  or  hories; 
or  any  other  fpecies  of  things.     It  id  for  the 
fame    reafon  that    in   different  climates   ard 
where  different  cuftoms  and  ways  of  living 
take  place,  as  the  generality  of  any  fpecies  re- 
ceives a  different  conformation  from  thofe  cir* 
cumftances,  fo  different  ideas   of  its   beauty 
prevail.     The  beauty  of  a  Moorifh  is  not  ex- 
a£tly  the  fame  with  that  cf  an  Englifli  horfe. 
What  different  ideas  are  formed  in   different 
nations  concerning  the  beauty  of  the  human 
fhape  and  countenance  ?  A  fair  complexion  is 
a  fhocking  deformity  upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
Thick  lips  and  a  flat  nofe  are  a  beauty.     In 
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fame  nations  long  ears  that  hang  down  upoa 
the  fhoulders  are  the  obje&s  of  univerfal  ad- 
miration. In  China  if  a  lady's  foot  is  fo  large 
as  to  be  fit  to  walk  upon,  flie  is  regarded  as  a 
monfter  of  uglinefs.  Some  of  the  favage  na- 
tions in  North-America  tie  four  boards  round 
the  heads  of  their  children,  and  thus  fqueeze 
them,  while  the  bones  are  tender  and  griftly, 
into  a  form  that  is  almoft  perfectly  fquare. 
Europeans  are  aftoniflied  at  the  abfurd  barbae 
rity  of  this  practice,  to  which  fome  miffiona- 
ries  have  imputed  the  fingular  ftupidity  of 
thofe  nations  among  whom  it  prevails.  But 
when  they  condemn  thofe  favages,  they  da 
not  refledt  that  the  ladies  in  Europe  had,  till 
within  thefe  very  few  years,  been  endeavour- 
ing, for  near  a  century  paft,  to  fqueeze  the 
beautiful  roundnefs  of  their  natural  fhape  into 
a  fquare  form  of  the  fame  kind.  And  that 
notwithftanding  the  many  diftortions  and  difr 
eafes  which  this  practice  was  known  to  occa- 
fion,  cuftom  had  rendered  it  agreeable  among 
fome  of  the  moft  civilized  nations,  which, 
perhaps,  the  world  ever  beheld. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  this  learned  and  in?- 
genious  father,  concerning  the  nature  of  beau- 
ty ;  of  which  the  whole  charm,  according  to 
him,  would  thus  feem  to  arife  from  its  falling 
in  with  the  habits  which  cuftom  had  impref- 
fed  upon  the  imagination,  with  regard  to 
things  of  each  particular  kind.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  induced  to  believe  that  our  fenfe  even 
Qf  .external  beauty  is  founded  altogether  on 
puftom.    The  utility  of  any  form,  its  fitnefs 

for 
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for  the  ufcful  purpofes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, evidently  recommends  it,  and  renders 
it  agreeable  to  us  independent  of  cuftom.  Cer« 
tain  colours  are  more  agreeable  than  others, 
and  give  more  delight  to  the  eye  the  firft  time 
it  ever  beholds  them.     A  fmooth  furface  is 
more  agreeable  than  a  rough  one.*    Variety  is 
more  pleafing  than  a  tedious  undiverfified  uni- 
formity.    Connected  variety,  in  which  each 
new  appearance  feems  to  be  introduced  by 
what  went  before  it,  and  in  which  all  the  ad- 
joining parts  feem  to  have  fome  natural  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  is  more  agreeable  than  9 
disjointed  and  diforderly  aflemblage  of  uncon- 
nected objects.     But  though  I  cannot  admit 
that  cuftom  is  the  fole  principle  of  beauty,  yet 
I  can  fo  far  allow  the  truth  of  this  ingenious 
fyftem  as  to  grant,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  one 
external  form  fo  beautiful  as  to  pleafe,  if  quite 
contrary  to  cuftom  and  unlike  whatever  we 
have  been  ufed  to  in  that  particular  fpecies 
of  things :    or   fo   deformed   as    not    to   be 
agreeable,    if  cuftom  uniformly  fupports  it, 
and  habituates  us  to  fee  it  in  every  lingle  in* 
dividual  of  the  kind. 
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CHAP.    II. 

V 

Of  the  influence  of  cujlom  and fajhion  upon  moral 
fentiments. 

SINCE  our  fentiments  concerning  beauty 
of  every  kind,  are  fo  much  influenced  by 
cuftom  and  fafhion,  it  cannot  be  expected, 
that  thofe,  concerning  the  beauty  of  condudt, 
fhould  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  domi- 
nion   of    thofe   principles.     Their   influence 
here,  however,  feems  to  be  much  lefs  than  it 
is  every  where  elfe.     There  is,  perhaps,  no 
form  of  external  obje&s,  how  abfurd  and  fan- 
taftical  foever,  to  which  cuftom  will  not  re- 
concile us,  or  which  fafhion  will  not  render 
even  agreeable.     But  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  a  Nero,  or  a  Claudius,  are  what  no 
cuftom  will  ever  reconcile  us  to,  what  no  fa- 
fhion will  ever  render  agreeable;  but  the  one 
will  always  be  the  objeft  of  dread  and  hatred  | 
the  other  of  fcorn  and  derifion.     The  princi-* 
pies  of  the  imagination,  upon  which  our  fenfs 
of  beauty  depends,  are  of  a  very  nice  and  de* 
licate  nature,  and  may  eafily  be  altered  by  ha- 
bit and  education  :  but  the  fentiments  of  moral, 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  are  founded 
on  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  vigorous  paflions  of 
human    nature;    and   though   they  may   be 
fomewhat  warpt,    cannot    be    entirely   pej> 
verted. 

But 
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But  though  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  fa« 
fhion,  upon  moral  fentiments,  is   not  altoge- 
ther fo  great,  it  is  however  perfectly  fimilar  to 
what  it  is  every  where  elfe.     When  cuftom 
and  fafhion  coincide  with  the  natural  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  they  heighten  the 
delicacy  of  our  fentiments,  and  increafe  our 
abhorrence  for  every  thing  which  approaches 
to  evil.     Thofe  who  have  been  educated  in 
what  is  really  good  company,  not  in  what  is 
commonly  called  fuch,  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  nothing  in  the  perfbns  whom 
they  efteemed  and  lived  with,    but  juftice, 
modefty,   humanity,    and  good    order;   are 
jnore  (hocked  with  whatever  feems  to  be  in- 
confiftent  with  the  rules  which  thofe  virtues 
prefcribe.    Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  amidft 
violence,  licentioufnefs,  falfhood  and  injuftice; 
lofe,  though  not  all  fenfe  of  the  impropriety 
of  fuch  conduft,  yet  all  fenfe  of  its  dreadful 
enormity,  or  of  the  vengeance  and  punishment 
due  to  it.     They  have  been  familiarized  with 
it  from  their  infancy,  cuftom  has  rendered  it 
habitual  to  them,  and  they  are  very  apt  tore* 
gard  it  as,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  the  world, 
fomething   which  either   may,   or    muft  be 
pradtifed,  to  hinder  us  from  being  the  dupes  of 
''our  own  integrity. 

Fafhion  too  will  (bmetimes  give  reputation 
to  a  certain  degree  of  difordcr,  and  on  the 
contrary,  difcountenance  qualities  which  de- 
ferve  etteem.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a 
degree  of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  cha- 
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ratteriftic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  con- 
nected, according  to  the  notions  of  t!  ofe  times, 
with  generofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyal- 
ty, and  proved  that  the  perfon  who  adted  in 
this  manner,  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  pu- 
ritan ;  feverity  of  manners,  and  regularity  of 
conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were  altogether 
unfafhionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the 
imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning, 
hypocrify,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperficial 
minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem  at  all  times 
agreeable.  They  conned  them,  not  only  with 
the  fplendour  of  fortune,  but  with  many  fu- 
periour  virtues,  which  they  afcribe  to  their  fu- 
periors ;  with  the  fpirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendency, with  franknefs,  generofity,  huma- 
nity and  politenefs.  The  virtues  of  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  par-  * 
limonious  frugality,  their  painful  induftry,  and 
rigid  adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean 
and  dif  agreeable.  They  connect  them,  both 
with  the  meannefs  of  the  ftation  to  which 
thofe  qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with 
many  great  vices,  which,  they  fuppofe,  ufually 
accompany  them  ;  fuch  as  an  ahjeft,  cowardly"; 
ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  difpofition. 

The  objefts  with  which  men  in  the  different 
profeffions  and  ftates  of  life  are  converfant,  be- 
ing very  different,  and  habituating  them  to 
very  different  paffions,  naturally  form  in  them 
very  different  charaders  and  manners.  We 
expert  in  each  rank  and  profeffion,  a  degree 
of  thofe  manners,  which,  experience  has 
taught  11s,  belong  to  it.     But  as  in  each  fpecies 
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of  things,  wc  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the 
middle  conformation,  which  in  every  part  an<f 
feature  agrees  mod  exaftly  with   the  general 
ftandard  which  nature  feems  to  haveeftabliih- 
cd  for  things  of  that  kind  j  fo  in  each  rank, 
or,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  each  fpecies  of  menr 
we  are  particularly  pleafed,  if  they  have  nei- 
ther too  much,  nor  too  little  of  the  character 
which  ufually   accompanies   their  particular 
condition  and   fituation.      A   man,    wc  fay, 
fhould  look  like  his  trade  and  profeffion  ;  yet 
the  pedantry  of  every  profeffion  is  difagree- 
able.     The  different  periods  of  life  have,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  different  manners  affigned  to 
them.     We  expeft  in  old  age,  that  gravity 
and  fedatenefs  which  its  infirmities,  its  loag 
experience,  and  its  worn  out  fenfibility  feem 
to  render  both  natural  and  refpedtable;  and 
we  lay  our  account  to  find  in  youth  that  fenfi- 
bility, that  gaiety  and  fprightly  vivacity  which 
experience  teaches  us  to  exped:  from  the  live- 
ly impreffions  that  all  interesting  objedts  are 
apt  to  make  upon  the  tender  and  unpractifed 
fenfes  of  that  early  period  of  life.      Each  of 
thofe   two   ages,  however,   may   eafily  have 
too  much  of  thefc  peculiarities  which  belong; 
to  it.     The  flirting  Jevity  of  youth,  and  the 
immoveable  infenfibility  of  old  age,  are  equally 
difagreeable.      The  young,  according  to  the 
commou  faying,  are  moft  agreeable  when  in 
their  behaviour  there  is  fomething  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  old,  and  the  old,  when  they  re- 
tain fomething  of  the -gaiety  of  the  young. 
Either  of  them,   however,  may  eafily  have 
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too  much  of  the  manners  of  ttie  other.  The 
extreme  coldnefs,  and  dull  formality,  which 
are  pardoned  in  old  age,  make  youth  ridicu- 
lous. The  levity,  the  careleflhefs,  and  the 
vanity,  which  are  indulged  ill  youth,  render 
old  age  contemptible. 

The  peculiar  chara&er  and  manners  which 
We  are  led  by  cuftom  to  appropriate  to  each 
rank  and  prdfeffion,  have  fometimes  perhaps 
a  propriety  independent  of  cuftom ;  and  are 
what  we  fliould  approve  of  for  their  own 
fakes,  if  we  took  into  confideration  all  the 
different  circumftances  which  naturally  af- 
fe£t  thofe  in  each  different  ftate  of  life.  The 
propriety  of  a  perfon's  behaviour,  depends 
hot  upon  its  fuitablenefs  to  any  one  circum- 
ftance  of  his  fituation,  but  to  all  the  circum- 
ftances, which,  when  we  bring  his  cafe  home 
to  durfelves  we  feel,  fhould  naturally  call  upori 
his  attention.  If  he  appears  to  be  fo  much 
occupied  by  any  one  of  them,  as  entirely  to 
negledt  the  reft,  we  difapprove  of  his  con- 
duit, as  fomething  which  we  cannot  entirely 
go  along  with,  becaufe  not  properly  adjufted 
to  all  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  :  yet# 
perhaps,  the  emotion  he  expreffes  for  the  ob- 
je<9t  which  principally  interefts  him,  does  not 
exceed  what  we  fhodld  entirely  fympathife 
with,  and  approve  of,  in  one  whofe  attention 
was  not  required  by  any  other  thing.  A  pa- 
rent in  private  life  might,  upon  the  lofs  of  an 
only  fon,  exprefs  without  blame,  a  degree  of 
grief  and  tendernefs,  which  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army^ 
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when  glory,  and  the  public  fafety  demanded 
fo  great  a  part  of  his  attention.     As  different 
objefts  ought,   upon  common  occafions,   to 
occupy  the  attention  of  men  of  different  pro- 
feflions,  fo  different  paffions  ought  naturally 
to  become  habitual  to  them ;  and  when  wc 
bring  home  to  ourfelves  their  fituation  in  this 
particular  refpcdl,  we  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
every  occurrence  fhould  naturally  affedl  them 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  emotion  which 
it  excites,  coincides  or  difagrees  with  the  fixt 
habit  and  temper  of  their  minds.      We  can- 
not expedt  the  fame  fenfibility  to  the  gay  plea- 
furcs  and  amufements  of  life  in  a  clergyman 
which  we  lay  our  account  with  in  an  officer. 
The  man  whofe  peculiar  occupation  it  is  to 
keep  the  world  in  mind  of  that  awful  futu- 
rity which  awaits  them,  who  is  to  anouncc 
what  may  be  the  fatal  confequences  of  every 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  duty,  and  who  is 
himfelf  to  fet  the  example  of  the  moft  exaft 
conformity,  feems  to  be  the  meflenger  of  tid- 
ings, which  cannot,  in  propriety,   be  deliver- 
ed   either    with    levity  or  indifference.      Hia 
mind  is  fuppofed  to  be  continually  occupied 
with    what    is   too    grand    and    fblemn,  to 
leave  any  room  for  the  impreflions  of  thofc 
frivolous    objects,   which  fill    up  *the  atten- 
tion   of    the   diffipated   and   the   gay.     We 
readily  feel   therefore,    that,   independent  of 
cuftom,  there  is  a  propriety  in   the  manners 
which  cuftom  has  allotted  to  this  profeffion; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  fuitable  to  the 
charafter  of  a  clergyman,  than  that   grave, 
that  auftere  and  abftradled  feverity,  which  we 
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are  habituated  to  expe&  in  his  behaviour* 
Thefe  reflections  are  fo  very  obvious,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  man  fo  inconfiderate,  as 
not,  at  fome  time,  to  have  made  them,  and 
to  have  accounted  to  himfelf  in  this  manner 
for  his  approbation  of  the  ufual  charad:er-of 
this  order. 

The  foundation  of  the  cuftomary  charac- 
ter of  fome  other  profeffions  is  not  fo  obvious, 
and  our  approbation  of  it  is  founded  entirely 
in  habh,  without  being  either  confirmed,  or 
enlivened  by  any  reflections  of  this  kind.  We 
are  led  by  cuftom,  for  example,  to  annex  the 
character  of  gaiety,  levity,  and  fp rightly  free- 
dom, as  well  as  of  fome  degree  of  difllpa- 
tion,  to  the  military  profeflion  :  yet,  if  we 
were  to  confider  what  mood  or  tone  of  temper 
would  be  moft  fuitable  to  this  fituation,  we 
fhould  be  aj>t  to  determine,  perhaps,  that 
the  moft  ferious  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,k 
would  beft  become  thofe  whofe  Htcs  are  con- 
tinually expofed  to  uncommon  danger;  and 
who  fhould  therefore  be  more  conftantly  oc- 
cupied with  the  thoughts  of  death  and  its 
confequences  than  other  men.  It  is  this  very 
circumftance,  however,  which  is  not  impro- 
bably the  occalion  why  the  contrary  turn  of 
mind  prevails  fo  much  among  men  of  this 
profeflion.  It  requires  fo  great  an  effort  to 
cohquer  the  fear  of  death,  when  we  furvey  it 
with  fteadinefs  and  attention,  that  thofe  who 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  it,  find  it  eafier  to 
turn  away  their  thoughts  from  it  altogether, 
to  wrap  themfelves.  up  in  carelefs  fecurity  and 
X  3  indif- 
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indifference,  and  to  plunge  themfelves,  for 
this  purpol'e,  into  every  lbrt  of  amufement 
and  cifiipation.  A  camp  is  not  the  element 
of  a  thoughtful  or  a  melancholy  man  :  per- 
fons  of  that  caft,  indeed,  are  often  abundantly 
determined,  and  are  capable,  by  a  great  ef- 
fort, of  going  on  with  inflexible  resolution  to 
the  moft  unavoidable  death.  But  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  continual,  though  left  imminent 
danger,  to  be  obliged  to  exert,  for  a  long 
time,  a  degree  of  this  effort,  exhaufts  and  de- 
preffes  the  mind,  and  renders  it  incapable  of 
all  happinefti  and  enjoyment.  The  gay  and 
sareleis,  who  have  occaficn  to  make  no  efr 
fort  at  all,  who  fairly  reiulve  never  to  look 
before  them,  but  to  lofe  in  continual  pica-, 
fures  and  amufements,  all  anxiety  about  their 
lituation,  more  eafily  fupport  fuch  circum- 
stances. Whenever,  by  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumltances,  in  officer  has  no  reafbn  to  lay 
his  account  with  being  expofed  to  any  uncom- 
mon danger,  he  is  very  apt  to  lofe  the  gaiety 
and  diflipated  thoughtlefnefs  of  his  chara&er. 
The  captain  of  a  city  guard  is  commonly  as 
fober,  careful,  and  penurious  an  animal  as 
the  reft  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A  long  peace 
is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  very  apt  to  diminifli 
the  difference  between  the  civil  and  the  mi- 
litary chara&er.  The  ordinary  fituation, 
however,  of  men  of  this  profeffion,  renders 
gaiety,  and  a  degree  of  diffipation,  fo  much 
their  ufual  character ;  and  cuftom  has,  in 
our  imagination,  fo  ftrongly  connected  this 
pharadfcer  with  this  ftate  of  life,    that  we 
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are  very  apt  to  defpife  any  man,  whofe  pecu- 
liar humour  or  fituation,  renders  him  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  it.  We  laugh  at  the  grave 
and  careful  faces  of  a  city  guard,  which  fo 
little  reiemble  thofe  of  their  profeffion.  They 
themfelves  feem  often  to  be  afhamed  of  the 
regularity  of  their  own  manners,  and,  not  to 
be  out  of  the  fafhion  of  their  trade,  are 
fond  of  affedling  that  levity,  which  is  by  no 
means  natural  to  them.  Whatever  is  the 
deportment  which  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  fee  in  a  refpedtable  order  of  men,  it  comes 
to  be  fo  aflbciated  in  our  imagination  withj&at 
order,  that  whenever  we  fee  the  one,  we  *iay 
our  account  that  we  are  to  meet  with  the 
other,  and  when  difappointed,  mifs  fome- 
thing  which  we  expe&ed  to  find.  We  are 
embaraffed,  and  put  to  a  ftand,  and  know  not 
how  to  addrefs  ourfelves  to  a  character,  which 
plainly  affedts  to  be  of  a  different  fpecies  from 
thofe  with  which  we  fhould  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  clafs  it. 

The  different  fituations  of  different  ages 
and  countries,  are  apt,  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  give  different  characters  to  the  generality 
of  thofe  who  live  in  them,  and  their  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  particular  degree  of 
each  quality,  that  is  either  blameable,  or 
praife- worthy,  vary  according  to  that  degree, 
which  is  ufual  in  their  own  country,  aod  in 
their  own  times.  That  degree  of  politenefs, 
which  would  be  highly  efteemed,  perhaps, 
would  be  thought  effemina  e  adulation,  in 
Ruffia,    would   be  regarded  as  rudenefs  and 
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barbarifm  at  the  court  of  France.  That  de- 
gree of  order  and  frugality,  which,  in  a  Polifh 
nobleman,  would  be  confidered  as  exceffive 
parfimony,  would  be  regarded  as  extravagance 
in  a  citizen  of  Amflerdam.  Every  age  and 
country  look  upon  that  degree  of  each  qua- 
lity, which  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
thofe  who  are  esteemed  among  themfelves, 
as  the  golden  mean  of  that  particular  talent 
or  virtue.  And  as  this  varies,  according  as 
their  different  circumftances  render  difFerent 
qualities  more  or  lefs  habitual  to  them,  their 
fentiments  concerning  the  exadt  propriety  of 
charafter  and  behaviour  vary  accordingly. 

Among  civilized  nations,  the  virtues  which 
are  founded  upon  humanity,  are  more  culti- 
vated than  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  felf- 
denial  and  the  command  of  the  pafiions, 
Amcag  rude  and  barbarous  nations,  it  is  quite 
otherwife,  the  virtues  of  felf-denial  are  more 
cultivated  than  thofe  of  humanity.  The  ge- 
neral fecurity  and  happinefs  which  prevail  in 
ages  of  civility  and  politenefs  afford  little  exer- 
cife  to  the  contempt  of  danger,  to  patience  in 
enduring  labour,  h  nger,  and  pain.  Poverty 
may  eaiily  be  avoided,  and  the  contempt  of 
it,  there;ore,  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue. 
The  abftinence  from  plealnre,  becomes  le(s 
neceflary,  and  the  mind  is  more  at  liberty  to 
unbend  itfelf,  and  to  indulge  its  natural  in- 
clinations in  all  thofe  parti  ular  ref|  e£ts. 

Among  lavages  and  barbarians  it  is  quite 
othe;  wife.  Every  favage  undergoes  a  lbrt  of 
Spartan  difcipline,   and  by   the   necefiity  of 
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his  fituation  is  inured  to  every  fort  of  hard- 
fhip.     He  is  in  continual  danger :  He  is  often 
expofed  to  the  greateft  extremities  of  hun- 
ger, and  frequently  dies  of  pure  want.     His 
circumftances  not  only  habituate  him  to  every 
fort  of  diftrefs,  but  teach  him  to  give  way 
to  none  of  the  paflions  which  that  diftrefs  is  v 
apt  to  excite.     He  can  expedt  from  his  coun- 
trymen no  fympathy  or  indulgence  for  fuch 
wcaknefs.    Before  we  can  feel  much  for  others, 
we  muft  in  fome  meafure  be  at  eafe  ourfelves. 
If  our  own  mifery  pinches  us  very  feverely, 
we  have  no  leifure  to  attend  to  that  of  our 
neighbour :  And  all  favages  are  too  much  oc- 
•  cupied  with  their  own  wants  and  neceffities, 
to  give  much  attention  to  rhofe  of  another  per- 
fon.     A  favage,  therefore,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  his  diftrefs,  expe&s  no  fympathy 
from   thofe   about  him,   and  di'dains,  «pon 
that  account,  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  allowing 
the  leaft  weaknefs  to  efcape  him.     His  paf- 
fions,    how   furious   and  violent  foever,  are 
never  permitted  to  difturb  the  ferenity  of  his 
countenance  or  the  compofure  of  his  conduit 
and  behaviour.     The  favages  in  North  Ame- 
rica, we  are  told,  affume  upon  all  occafions 
the  greateft   indifference,    and    would   think 
themfelves  degraded  if  they  fhould  ever  ap- 
pear in  any  refpeft  to  be  overcome,  either  by 
love,  or  grief,  pr  refentment.     Their  magna- 
nimity and  felf-command,  in  this  refpedt,  are 
almoft  beyond  the  conception  of  Europeans. 
In  a  country  in  which  all  men  are  upon  a. 
level,   with  regard  to  rank  and  fortune,  it 
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might  be  expe&ed  that  the  mutual  incKnfr 
tions  of  the  two  parties  fhould  be  the  only 
thing  confidered  in  marriages,  and  fhould  be 
indulged  without  any  fort  of  controul.  This, 
however,  is  the  country  in  which  all  mar- 
riages, without  exception,  are  made  up  by 
the  parents,  and  in  which  a  young  man  would 
think  himfelf  difgraced  for  ever,  if  he  {hewed 
the  lead  preference  of  one  woman  above  an- 
other, or  did  not  exprefs  the  moft  compleat 
indifference,  both  about  the  time  when,  and 
the  perfon  to  whom  he  was  to  be  married. 
The  weaknefs  of  love,  which  is  fb  much  in- 
dulged in  ages  of  humanity  and  politenefs,  is 
regarded  among  favages  as  the  moft  unpar- 
donable effeminacy.  Even  after  {he  marriage 
the  two  parties  feem  to  be  afhamed  of  a  con- 
nection which  is  founded  upon  fo  fordid  a 
neceffity.  They  do  not  live  together*  They 
fee  one  another  by  ftealth  only.  They  botn 
continue  to  dwell  in  the  houfes  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  fathers,  and  the  open  cohabitation 
of  the  two  (exes,  which  is  permitted  with- 
out blame  in  all  other  countries,  is  here  con- 
fidered as  the  moft  indecent  and  unmanly  fen- 
fuality.  Nor  is  it  only  over  this  agreeable 
paffion  that  they  exert  this  abfolute  felf-com- 
mand.  They  often  bear  in  the  fight  of  all 
their  countrymen  with  injuries,  reproach,  and 
the  grofleft  infults  with  the  appearance  of  the 
greateft  infenfibility,  and  without  expreffing 
the  fmallelt  refentment.  When  a  favage  is 
made  prifoncr  of  war,  and  receives,  as  is 
uiual,    the  fentence  of  death  from  his  con- 
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quercrs,  he  hears  it  without  expreffing  any 
emotion,  and  afterwards  fubmits  to  the  moft 
dreadful  torments,  without  ever  bemoaning 
himfelf,  or  difcovering  any  other  paflion  but 
contempt  of  his  enemies.     While  he  is  hung 
by  the  (boulders  over  a  flow  fire,  he  derides 
his    tormentors,    and   tells  them   with  how 
much  more  ingenuity,    he  himfelf  had  tor- 
mented  fuch   of  their  countrymen    as   had 
fallen   into   his  hands.      After  he  has  been 
fcorched  and  burnt,  and  lacerated  in  all  the 
moft  tender  and  fenfible  parts  of  his  body  for 
feveral  hours  together,  he  is  often  allowed, 
in  order  to  prolong  his  mifery,  a  fhort  refpitc, 
and  is  taken  down  from  the  flake :  he  em- 
ploys this  interval  in  talking  upon  all  indif- 
ferent fubjedts,  inquires  after  the  news  of  the 
pountry,  and  feeras  indifferent  about  nothing 
but  his  own  fituation.      The  fpe&ators  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  infenfibility ;    the  fight  of  fo 
horrible  an  object  feems  to  make  no  impref- 
fion  upon  them ;  they  fcarce  look  at  the  pri- 
foner,  except  when  they  lend  a  hand  to  tor- 
ment him.     At  other  times  they  fmoak  to- 
bacco, and  amufe  themfelves  with  any  com- 
mon objedl,  as  if  no  fuch  matter  was  going 
on.     Every  favage  is  faid  to  prepare  himfelf 
from  his  earlieft  youth  for  this  dreadful  end. 
He  compofes,   for  this  purpofe,   what  they 
call  the  fong  of  death,  a  fong  which  he  is  to 
fihg  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  is  expiring  under  the  tortures 
which  they  infli<3:  upon  him.     It  confifts  of 
infults   upon  his  tormentors,   and  eKjttc&t& 
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the  higheft  contempt  of  death  and  pain.  He 
fings  this  fong  upon  all  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  when  he  goes  out  to  war,  when  he 
meets  his  enemies  in  the  field,  or  whenever 
he  has  a  mind  to  {how  that  he  has  familia- 
rifed  his  imagination  to  the  moil:  dreadful 
misfortunes,  and  that  no  human  event  can 
daunt  his  reiblution,  or  alter  his  purpofe. 
The  fame  contempt  of  death  and  torture  pre- 
vails among  all  other  favage  nations.  There 
is  not  a  negro  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  who 
does  not,  in  this  refpedt,  poflefs  a  degree  of 
magnanimity  which  the  foul  of  his  fordid 
mafter  is  too  often  fcarce  capable  of  conceiving. 
Fortune  never  exerted  more  cruelly  her  empire 
over  mankind,  than  when  (he  fubjedted  thofe 
nations  of  heroes  to  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of 
Europe,  to  wretches  who  poffefs  the  virtues 
neither  of  the  countries  which  they  com? 
from,  nor  of  thofe  which  they  go  to,  and 
whofe  levity,  brutality  and  bafenefs,  lb  juftly 
expofe  them  to  the  contempt,  of  the  vanquifh- 
ed» 

This  heroic  and  unconquerable  firmneft, 
which  the  cuftom  and  education  of  his  coun- 
try demand  of  every  favage,  is  not  required 
of  thofe  who  are  brought  up  to  live  in  civi- 
lized focieties.  If  thefe  laft  complain  when 
they  are  in  pain,  if  the;'  grieve  when  they 
are  in  diftrefs,  if  they  allow  themfelves  either 
to  be  overcome  by  love,  or  to  be  difcompofed 
by  anger,  they  are  eafily  pardoned.  Such 
weaknefles  are  not  apprehended  to  afFedt  the 
effential  parts  of  their  character.     As  long  as 

they 
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they  do  not  allow  themfelves  to  be  tranfported 
to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  juftice  or  huma- 
nity, they  lofe  but  little  reputation,    though 
the  ferenity  of  their  countenance  or  the  com- 
pofure  of  their  difcourfe  and  behaviour  fhould 
be  fomewhat  ruffled  and  difturbed.     A  hu- 
mane and  polilhed  people,    who  have  more 
fen  Ability  to  the  paffions  of  others,  can  more 
readily  enter  into  an  animated  and  paffionate 
behaviour,  and  can  more  eafily  pardon  fome 
little   excefs.      The  perfon  principally  con- 
cerned  is  fenfible  of  this ;  and  being  affured 
of  the  equity  of  his  judges,  indulges  himfelf 
in  ftronger  expreffions  of  paffion,  and  is  lefs 
afraid  of  expofing  himfelf  to  their  contempt 
by  the  violence  of  his  emotions.     We  can 
venture  to  exprefs  more  emotion  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  friend  than  in  that  of  a  ftrangcr, 
becaufe  we  expedt  more  indulgence  from  the 
one  than  from  the  other.     And  in  the  fame 
manner  the  rules  of  decorum  among  civilized 
nations,  admit  of  a  more  animated  behaviour* 
than  is  approved  of  among  barbarians-     The 
firft  converfe  together  with  the  opennefs  of 
friends ;  the  fecond  with  the  referve  of  ftran- 
gers.     The  emotion  and  vivacity  with  which 
the  French  and  the  Italians,  the  two  moft 
polifhed  nations  upon  the  continent,  exprefs 
themfelves  on  occafions  that  are  at  all   inte- 
refting,  furprize  at  firft  thofe  ftrangers  who 
happen  to  be   travelling   among  them,  and 
who,  having  been  educated  among  a  people 
of  duller  feniibility,    cannot  enter  into  this 
paffionate  behaviour,  of  which  they  have  ne- 
ver 
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vcr  feen  any  example  in  their  own  country; 
A  young  French  nobleman  will  weep  in  the 

{>refence  of  the  whole  court  upon  being  re-, 
iifed  a  regiment.  An  Italian,  fays  the  abbot  of 
Du  Bos,  exprefles  more  emotion  on  being  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  twenty  (hillings,  than  an 
Englifhman  on  receiving  thefentence  of  death, 
Cicero,  in  the  times  of  the  highefk  Romari 
politenefs,  could,  without  degrading  himfelf, 
weep  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  forrow  in  thd 
fight  of  the  whole  fenate  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  as  it  is  evident  he  muft  have  done  in 
the  end  of  almoft  every  oration.  The  ora- 
tors of  the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of  Rome 
could  not  probably,  confident  wilh  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  have  exprefled  themfelves 
with  fo  much  emotion.  It  would  have  been 
regarded,  I  fuppofe,  as  a  violation  of  naturt 
and  propriety  in  the  Scipio's,  in  the  Lelius's, 
and  in  the  elder  Cato,  to  have  expofed  fo 
much  tendernefs  to  the  view  of  the  public 
Thofe  antient  warriors  could  exprefs  them- 
felves, with  order,  gravity  and  good  judgment, 
but  are  faid  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  that 
fublime  and  paflionate  eloquence  which  was 
firft  introduced  into  Rome,  not  many  years 
before  the  birth  of  Cicero,  by  the  two  Grac- 
'chi,  by  Craffus  and  by  Sulpitius.  This  ani- 
mated eloquence,  which  has  been  long  prac- 
tifed,  with  or  without  fuccefs,  both  in  France 
and  Italy,  is  but  juft  beginning,  to  be  introduced 
into  England.  So  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  felf-command  which  are 
required  in  civilized  and  in  barbarous  nations, 
4  and 
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and  by  fuch  different  ftandards  do  they  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  behaviour. 

This  difference  gives  occafion  to  many  others 
that  are  not  lefs  effential.     A  polifhed  people 
being  accuftomed  tot  give  way,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  the  movements  of  nature*  become 
frank,  open  and  fincere.     Barbarians,  on  the 
contrary,  being  obliged  to  fmother  and  con- 
ceal the  appearance  of  every  paffion,  necef- 
farily  acquire  the  habits  of  falfhood  and  dif- 
fimulation.     It  is  obferved  by  all  thofe  who 
have    been  converfant  with  favage   nations, 
whether  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,    that 
they  are  all  equally  impenetrable,  and  that, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  conceal  the  truth, 
no  examination  is  capable  of  drawing  it  from 
them.     They  cannot  be   trepanned   by   the 
moft  artful  queftions.      The  torture  itfelf  is 
incapable  of  making  them  confefs  any  thing 
which  they  have  no  mind  to  tell.     The  paf- 
fions  of  a  lavage  too,  though  they  never  ex* 
prefs  themfelves  by  any  outward  emotion,  but 
lye  concealed  in  the  breaft  of  the  fufferer, 
-  are,    notwithftanding,    all    mounted    tQ   the 
higheft  pitch  of  fury.      Though  he  feldoro 
{hows  any  fymptoms  of  anger,  yet  his  ven- 
geance, when  he  comes  to  give  way  to  it,  is 
always  fanguinary  and  dreadful.      The  leaft 
affront  drives  him  to  defpair.      His  counte- 
nance and  difcourfe  indeed  are  ftill  fober  and 
eompofed,  and  exprefs  nothing  but  the  moil 
perfedt  tranquillity  of  mind  :  But  his  a&ions 
are  often  the  moft  furious  and  violent.     A- 
mang  the  North-Americans  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon 
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mon  for  perfons  of  the  tendered  age  and  more 
fearful  fex  to  drown  themfelves  upon  receiv- 
ing only  a  flight  reprimand  from  their  mothers, 
and  this  too  without  exprefling  any  paffions  or 
faying  any  thing,  except,  you  ftall  no  longer 
have  a  daughter.  In  civilized  nations  the  paf- 
fions of  men  are  not  commonly  fo  furious  or 
fo  dcfperate.  They  are  often  clamorous  and 
noify,  but  are  feldom  very  hurtful ;  and  feem 
frequently  to  aim  at  no  other  fatisfa£tion,  but 
that  of  convincing  the  fpedtator,  that  they 
are  in  the  right  to  be  fo  much  moved,  and  of 
procuring  his  fympathy  and  approbation. 

All  thefe  effe&s  of  cuftom  and  fafhion, 
however,  upon  the  moral  fentiments  of  man- 
kind, are  inconfiderable  in  companion  of 
thofe  which  they  give  occafion  to  in  fomc 
other  cafes;  and  it  is  not  concerning  the  ge- 
neral ftile  of  character  and  behaviour,  that 
thofe  principles  produce  the  greateft  perver- 
fion  of  judgment,  but  concerning  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  particular  ufages. 

Thedifferent  manners  which  cuftom  teaches 
us  to  approve  of  in  the  different  profefiions 
and  ftates  of  life,  do  not  concern  things  of 
the  greateft  importance.  We  expedt  truth 
and  juftice  from  an  old  man  as  well  as  from 
a  young,  from  a  clergyman  as  well  as  from 
an  officer ;  and  it  is  in  matters  of  fmall  mo- 
ment only  that  we  look  for  the  diftinguifhing 
marks  of  their  refpedtive  characters.  With 
regard  to  thefe  too,  there  is  often  feme  un- 
obferved  circumftance  which,  if  it  was  at- 
tended to,  would  fhovv  us,  that,  independent 

of 
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6f  cuftom,  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  cha- 
racter which  cuftom  had  taught  us  to  allot  to 
each  profeffion.  We  cannot  complain,  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe^  that  the  perverfion  of  na- 
tural fentiment  is  very  great.  Though  the 
manners  of  different  nations  require  different 
degrees  of  thfe  fatrie  quality,  in  the  charadler 
which  they  think  worthy  of  efteem,  yet  the 
worft  that  can  be  faid  to  happen  even  here, 
is  that  the  duties  of  ohe  virtue  are  fometimes 
extended  fo  as  to  encroach  a  little  upon  the 
precindts  of  fome  other.  The  ruftic  holpi- 
tality  that  is  in  faftiion  among  the  Poles  en- 
croaches, perhaps,  a  little  upon  oeconomy 
and  go  )d  order;  and  the  frugality  that  is 
dleemed  in  Holland,  upon  generofity  and 
good-fellowfhip.  The  hardinefs  demanded 
of  favages  diminifties  their  humanity ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  delicate  fenfihility  required  in 
civilized  nations  fometimes  deftroys  the  maf- 
culine  firmnefs  of  the  charatter.  In  general 
the  ftile  of  manners  which  takes  place  in  any 
nation,  may  commonly  upon  the  whole  be 
faid  to  be  that  which  is  moil  fuitable  to  its 
fituation.  Hardinefs  is  the  chamber  moft 
fbitable  to  the  circumftances  of  a  favage;  fen- 
fibility to  thofe  of  one  who  lives  in  a  very  ci- 
vilized fociety.  Even  here,  therefore,  we 
cannot  complain  that  the  moral  fentimerits  of 
men  are  very  grofsly  perverted. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  the  general  ftile  of 
conduct  or  behaviour  that  cuftom  authorizes 
the  wideft  departure  from  what  is  the  natural 
propriety  of  adtion.     With  regard  to  particu- 
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lar  ufages  its  influence  is  often  much  more 
deftructive  of  good  morals,  and  it  is  capable 
of  eftab!i(hing,  as  lawful  and  blamelefs,  parti- 
cular adtions,  which  (hock  the  plainefl  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong. 

Can  there  be  greater  barbarity,  for  exam- 
ple, than  to  hurt  an  infant  ?  Its  helpleflhefs, 
its  innocence,  its  amiablenefs,  call  forth  the 
compaflion,  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  to 
ipare  that  tender  age  is  regarded  as  the  moft 
furious  effort  of  an  enraged  and  cruel  con- 
queror. What  then  fhould  we  imagine  muft  * 
be  the  heart  of  a  parent  who  could  injure  that 
weaknefs  which  even  a  furious  enemy  is  afraid 
to  violate  ?  Yet  the  expofition,  that  is,  the 
murder  of  new  born  infants,  was  a  pra&ice 
allowed  of  in  almoft  all  the  ftates  of  Greece, 
even  among  the  polite  and  civilized  Athe- 
nians ;  and  whenever  the  circumftances  of  the 
parent  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  bring  m> 
the  child,  to  abandon  it  to  hunger,  or  to  wild  | 
beafts,  was  regarded  without  blame  or  cen-  I 
fure.  This  practice  had  probably  begun  in 
times  of  the  moft  fovage  barbarity.  The  ima- 
ginations of  men  had  been  firft  made  familiar 
with  it  in  that  earlieft  period  of  fociety,  and 
the  uniform  continuance  of  the  cuftom  had 
hindered  them  afterwards  from  perceiving  its 
enormity.  We  find,  at  this  day,  that  this 
practice  prevails  among  all  favage  nations ;  and 
in  that  rudeft  and  loweft  ftate  of  fociety  it 
is  undoubtedly  more  pardonable  than  in  any 
other.  The  extreme  indigence  of  a  favage  is 
often  fuch  that  he  himfelf  is  frequently  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  greateft  extremity  of  hunger,  he 
often  dies  of  pure  want,  and  it  is  frequently 
impoffible  for  him  to  fupport  both  himfelf 
land  his  child.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  in  this  cafe  he  fhould  abandon  it.  One 
who  in  flying  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  was 
impoflible  to  refift,  fhould  throw  down  his 
infant,  becaufe  it  retarded  his  flight,  would 
furely  be  excufable  \  fince,  by  attempting  to 
fave  it,  he  could  only  hope  for  the  confolation 
of  dying  along  with  it.  That  in  this  ftate  of 
fociety,  therefore,  a  parent  fhould  be  allowed 
to  judge  whether  he  can  bring  up  his  child, 
ought  not  to  furprize  us  fo  greatly;  In  thd 
latter  ages  of  Greece,  however,  the  fame 
thing  was  permitted  from  views  of  remote  in- 
tereft  or  conveniency,  which  could  by  no 
means  excufe  it.  Uninterrupted  cuftom  had 
by  this  time  fo  thoroughly  authorized  the 
pra&ice,  that  not  only  the  loofe  maxims  of 
the  world  tolerated  this  barbarous  preroga- 
tive, but  even  the  dodtrine  of  philofophers, 
which  ought  to  have  been  more  juft  and  ac- 
curate, was  led  away  by  the  eflabli(hed  cuf- 
tom, and  upon  this  as  upon  many  other  occa- 
fions,  inftead  of  cenfuring,  fupported  the 
horrible  abufe,  by  far  fetched  coniiderations 
of  public  utility.  Ariftotle  talks  of  it  as  of 
what  the  magiftrate  ought  upon  many  occa- 
fions  to  encourage.  The  humane  Plato  is  of 
the  fame  opinion,  and,  with  all  that  love  of 
mankind  which  feems  to  animate  all  his  writ- 
ings, no  where  marks  this  practice  with  dif- 
approbation.      When  cuftom  can  give  fane-* 
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tion  to  fo  dreadful  a  violation  of  humanity,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  there  is  fcarce  any  par- 
ticular pra&ice  fo  grofs  which  it  cannot  au- 
thorize. Such  a  thing,  we  hear  men  every 
day  faying,  is  commonly  done,  and  they  feem 
to  think  this  a  fufficient  apology  for  what,  in 
itfelf,  is  the  moft  unjuft  and  unreafonable  con- 
duct 

There  is  an  obvious  reafon  why  cuftom 
fhould  never  pervert  our  fentiments  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  ftile  and  character  of  con- 
duit and  behaviour,  in  the  fame  degree  as 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  or  unlawfulnefs 
of  particular  ufages.  There  never  can  be  any 
fuch  cuftom.  No  fociety  could  fubfift  a  mo- 
ment, in  which  the  ufual  ftrain  of  mens  con- 
duct and  behaviour  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
horrible  pradtice,  I  juft  now  mentioned. 
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PART     VI. 

Of  Syftems  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Confifting  of  four  Sections. 

SECTION    I. 

Of  the  queftions  which  ought  to  be  examined 
in  a  theory  of  moral  fentiments. 

IF  we  examine  the  moft  celebrated  and  re- 
markable of  the  different  theories  which 
have  been  given  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  moral  fentiments,  we  fhall  find 
that  almoft  all  of  them  coincide  with  fome 
part  or  other  of  that  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  give  an  account  of;  and  that 
if  every  thing  which  has  already  been  faid  be 
fully  confidered,  we  (hall  be  at  no  161s  to  ex- 
plain what  was  the  view  or  afpedt  of  nature 
which  led  each  particular  author  to  form  his 
particular  fyftem.  From  fome  one  or  other 
of  thofe  principles  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  unfold,  every  fyftem  of  morality 
that  ever  had  any  reputation  in  the  world 
has,  perhaps,  ultimately  been  derived.  As 
they  are  all  of  them,  in  this  refpedt,  founded 
upon  natural  principles,  they  are  all  of  them 
in  fome  meafure  in  the  right.    But  as  many 
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of  them  are  derived  from  a  partial  and  imper- 
fedt  view  of  nature,  there  are  many  of  them 
too  in  fome  reipefts  in  the  wrong. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  morals  there 
are  two  qucftions  to  be  conlidered.  Firft, 
wherein  does  virtue  confift  ?  Or  what  is  the 
tone  of  temper,  and  tenor  of  condudt,  which 
conftitut:s  the  excellent  and  praife -worthy 
character,  the  character  which  is  the  natural 
object  of  eftecm,  honour  and  approbation  ? 
and  lecondly,  by  what  power  or  faculty  in 
the  mind  is  it,  that  this  character,  whatever 
it  be,  is  recommended  to  us  ?  Or  in  other 
words,  how  and  by  what  means  does  it  come 
to  pals,  that  the  mind  prefers  one  tenor  of 
conduct  to  another,  denominates  the  one 
right  and  the  other  wrong ;  confiders  the  one 
as  the  objedl  of  approbation,  honour  and  re- 
ward, and  the  other  of  blame,  cenfure  and 
punifliment  ? 

We  examine  the  firft  queftion  when  we 
■confider  whether  virtue  confifts  in  benevo- 
lence, as  Dr.  Kutchilbn  imagines  ;  or  in  ail- 
ing fuitably  ro  the  different  relations  we  ftand 
in,  as  Dr.,  Clark  fuppofes  $  or  in  the  wife  ancj 
prudent  purfuit  of  our  own  real  and  folid  hap-. 
pinefs,  as  has  been  the  opinion  of  others  ? 

We  examine  the  fecond  queftion,  when 
we  confider,  whether  the  virtuous  charadter, 
whatever  it  confifts  in,  be  recommended  to 
us  by  felf-lcve,  which  makes  us  perceive  that 
this  chara&er,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others, 
tends  moft  to  promote  our  own  private  in- 
tereft ;  pr  by  reafon,  which  points  out  to  us  the 
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difference  between  one  character  and  another, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  that  between 
truth  and  falfhood;  or  by  a  peculiar  power  of 
perception,  called  a  moral  fenfe,  which  this 
virtuous  charafter  gratifies  and  pleafes,  as  the 
contrary  difgufts  and  difpleafes  it  ^  or  laft  of 
all,  by  fome  other  principle  in  human  nature, 
flich  as  a  modification  of  fympathy,  or  the 
like. 

I  fhall  begin  with  confidering  the  fyftems 
which  have  been  formed  concerning  the  firft 
of  thefe  queflions,  and  fhall  proceed  afterward  $ 
to  examine  thofe  concerning  the  fecond. 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  the  different  accounts  which  have   been 
given  of  the  nature  of  virtue. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TH  E  different  accounts  which  have 
been  giver*  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  or- 
of  the  temper  of  mind  which  conftitutes  the 
excellent  and  praife- worthy  character,  may  be 
reduced  to  three  different  claffes.  According 
to  fome,  the  virtuous  temper  of  mind  does 
not  confift  in  any  oneTpecies  of  affediions,  but 
in  the  proper  government  and  direction  of  all 
our  affections,  which  may  be  either  virtuous 
or  vitious  according  to  the  objedts  which  they 
purfue,  and  the  degree  of  vehemence  with 
which  they  purfue  them.  According  to  thefe 
authors,  therefore,  virtue  confifts  in  propriety. 

According  to  others,  virtue  confifts  in  the 
judicious  purfuit  of  our  own  private  intereft 
and  happinefs,  or  in  the  proper  government 
and  direction  of  thofe  felfifh  affedtions  which 
aim  folely  at  this  end.  In  the  opinion  of  thefe 
authors,  therefore  virtue  confifts  in,  prudence. 

Another  fet  of  authors  make  virtue  confift 
in  thofe  affections  only  which  aim  at  the  hap-: 
pinefs  of  others,  not  in  thofe  which  aim  at 
our  own.     According  to  them,  therefore,  dil- 
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interefted  benevolence  is  the  only  motive  which 
can  ftamp  upon  any  adtion  the  character  of 
virtue. 

The  character  of  virtue,  it  is  evident,  muft 
either  be  afcribed  indifferently  to  all  our  afv 
fe&ions,  when  under  proper  government  and 
direction ;  or  it  muft  be  confined  to  fome  one 
clafs  or  divifion  of  them.  The  great  divi- 
fion  of  our  affections  is  into  the  felfifti  and 
the  benevolent.  If  the  character  of  virtue, 
therefore,  cannot  be  afcribed  indifferently  to 
all  our  affe&ions,  when  under  proper  govern- 
ment and  direction,  it  muft  be  confined  either 
to  thofe  which  aim  directly  at  our  own  pri- 
vate happinefs,  or  to  thofe  which  aim  di- 
rectly at  that  of  others.  If  virtue,  therefore, 
does  not  confift  in  propriety,  it  muft  confift 
either  in  prudence  or  in  benevolence.  Be- 
fides  thefe  three,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  ima- 
gine that  any  other  account  can  be  given  of 
the  nature  of  virtue.  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
iliow  hereafter  how  all  the  other  accounts, 
which  are  feemingly  different  from  any  of 
thefe,  coincide  at  bottom  with  fome  one  or 
other  of  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  tbofe  Jyjicms  -johicb  make  virtue  confifi  in 
propriety. 

AC  C  O  R  D I  N  G  to  Plato,  to  Ariftotc 
and  to  Zcno,  virtue  confifts  in  the  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  or  in  the  fuitablenefs  of  the 
affection  from  which  we  ail  to  the  objed 
which  excites  it. 

I.  la  the  iyftem  of  Plato  *  the  foul  is  con- 
lidered  as  fomething  like  a  little  ftate  or  rt- 
public,  compofed  of  three  different  faculties 
or  orders. 

The  firft  is  the  judging  faculty,  the  faculty 
which  determines  not  only  what  are  the  pro- 
per means  for  attaining  any  end,  but  alfo  what 
ends  are  fit  to  be  purfued,  and  what  degree 
of  relative  value  we  ought  to  put  upon  each. 
This  faculty  Plato  called,  as  it  is  very  pro- 

Serly  called,  reafon,  and  confidered  it  as  what 
ad  a  right  to  be  the  governing  principle  of 
the  whole.  Under  this  appellation,  it  is  evi- 
dent, he  comprehended  not  only  that  faculty 
by  which  we  judge  of  truth  and  falfhood,  but 
that  by  which  we  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  defires  and  affections. 

The  different  paflions  an4  appetites,  the 
natural  fubjeel  of  this  ruling  principle,   but 

*  See  Plato  de  rep.  lib.  4. 

which 
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which  are  fo  apt  to  rebel  againft  their  matter, 
he  reduced  to  two  different  claffes  or  orders, 
_  The  firft  cpnfifted  of  thofe  paflions,  which  are 
founded  in  pride  and  refentment,  or  in  what 
the  fchoolmen  called  the  irafcible  part  of  the 
foul ;  ambition,  animofity,  the  love  of  ho- 
nour and  the  dread  of  fhame,  the  defire  of 
victory,  fuperiority  and  revenge;  all  thofe 
paflions,  in  fhort,  which  are  fuppofed  either 
to  arife  from,  or  to  denote  what  by  a  meta- 
phor in  our  language  we  commonly  call  {pi- 
rit  or  natural  fire.  The  fecond  confifted  of 
thofe  paflions  which  are  founded  in  the  love 
of  pleafure,  or  in  what  the  fchoolqien  called 
the  concupifcible  part  of  the  foul.  It  com- 
prehended all  the  appetites  of  the  body,  the 
love  of  eafc  and  fecurity,  and  of  all  fenfual 
gratifications. 

It  rarely  happens  that  we  break  in  upon 
that  plan  of  condudt,  which  the  governing 
principle  prefcribes,  and  which  in  all  our 
cool  hours  we  had  laid  down  to  ourfelves  as 
what  was  rnoft  proper  for  us  to  purfue,  but 
when  prompted  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  two 
different  fets  of  paflions ;  either  by  ungovern^ 
able  ambition  and  refentment,  or  by  the  im-» 
portunate  follicitations  of  prefent  eafe  and  plea- 
fure. But  though  thefe  two  orders  of  paf- 
fions  are  fo  apt  to  miflead  us,  they  are  ftill 
confidered  as  neceflary  parts  of  human  na- 
ture :  the  firft  having  been  given  to  defend 
us  againft  injuries,  to  affert  our  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  world,  to  make  us  aim  at  what 

is 
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is  noble  and  honourable,  and  to  make  us  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  who  aft  in  the  fame  manner; 
the  fecond  to  provide  for  the  fupport  and  no- 
ceffities  of  the  body. 

In  the  ftrength,  acutenefs  and  perfection  of 
the  governing  principle  was  placed  the  eflen- 
tial  virtue  of  prudence,  which,  according  to 
Plato,  confifted  in  a  juft  and  clear  difcernment, 
founded  upon  general  and  fcientific  ideas  of 
the  ends  which  were  proper  to  be  purfued, 
and  of  the  means  which  were  proper  for  at^ 
taining  them. 

When  the  firft  fet  of  paffions,  thole  of  the 
irafcible  part  of  the  foul,  had  that  degree  of 
ftrength  and  firmnefs,  which  enabled  them, 
under  the  direction  of  reafon,  to  deipife  all 
dangers  in  the  purfuit  of  what  was  honourable 
and  noble ;  it  conftituted  the  virtue  of  forti- 
tude and  magnanimity.  This  order  of  paf- 
fions, according  to  this  fyftem,  was  of  a  more' 
generous  and  noble  nature  than  the  other. 
They  were  confidered  upon  many  occafions 
as  the  auxiliaries  of  reafon,  to  check  and  re-t 
ftrain  the  inferior  and  brutal  appetites.  We 
are  often  angry  at  ourfelves,  it  was  obferved, 
we  often  become  the  objedts  of  our  own  re- 
fentment  and  indignation,  when  the  love  of 
pleafure  prompts  us  to  do  what  we  difapprove 
of;  and  the  irafcible  part  of  our  nature  is  in 
this  manner  called  in  to  affift  the  rational 
again  ft  the  concupifcible. 

When  all  thofe  three  different  parts  of  our 
nature  were  in  perfe<3:  concord  with  one  an- 
other, when  neither  the  irafcible  nor  concupi- 
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fciblc  paffionS  ever  aimed  at  any  gratification 
which  reafon  did  not  approve  of,  and  when 
reafon  never  commanded  any  thing,  but  what 
thefe  of  their  own  accord  were  willing  to  per- 
form :  this  happy  compofure,  this  perfedt  and 
compleat  harmony  of  foul,  conftituted  that 
virtue  which  in  their  language  is  exprefied  by 
a  word  which  we  commonly  tranflate  tempe- 
rance, but  which  might  more  properly  be 
tranflated  good  temper,  or  fobriety  and  mode- 
ration of  mind. 

Juftice,  the  laft  and  greateft  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  took  place,  according  to  this  fyf- 
tern,  when  each  of  thofe  three  faculties  of  the 
mind  confined  itfelf  to  its  proper  office,  with- 
out attempting  to  encroach  upon  that  of  any 
other  -y  when  reafon  directed  and  paffion  obey- 
ed, and  when  each  paffion  performed  its  pro- 
per duty,  and  exerted  itfelf  towards  its  proper 
objedt  eafily  and  without  reluctance,  and  with 
that  degree  of  force  and  energy,  which  was 
fuitable  to  the  value  of  what  it  purfued.  In 
this  confifted  that  compleat  virtue,  that  per- 
fect propriety  of  conduct,  which  Plato,  af- 
ter fome  of  the  afitient  Pythagoreans,  deno- 
minated Juftice. 

The  word,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  ex- 
preffes  juftice  in  the  Greek  language  has  feve- 
ral  different  meanings  ;  and  as  the  correfpon- 
dent  word  in  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  has  the  fame,  there  muft  be  fome  na- 
tural affinity  among  thofe  various  fignifications. 
In  one  fenfe  we  are  faid  to  do  juftice  to  our 
neighbour  when  we  abftain  from  doing  him 
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any  pofitivc  harm,  and  do  not  dife&ly  hurt 
him,  either  in  his  perfon,  or  in  his  eftate,  or 
in  his  reputation.  This  is  that  jufHce  which 
I  have  treated  of  above,  the  obfervance  of 
which  may  be  extorted  by  force,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  which  expofes  to  punifhment.  Li 
another  fenfe  we  are  faid  not  to  do  juftice  to 
our  neighbour  unlefs  we  conceive  for  him  all 
that  love,  refpedt  and  efteem,  which  his  cha- 
racter, his  fituation,  and  his  connection  with 
ourfelves,  render  fuitable  and  proper  for  us  to 
feel,  and  unlefs  we  adfc  accordingly.  It  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  we  arc  faid  to  do  injuftice  to  t 
man  of  merit  who  is  connected  with  us,  tho' 
we  abftain  from  hurting  him  in  every  refpefl, 
if  we  do  not  exert  ourfelves  to  ferve  him  and 
to  place  him  in  that  fituation  in  which  the 
impartial  fpediator  would  be  pleafed  to  fee 
him.  The  firft  fenfe  of  the  word  coincides 
with  what  Ariftotle  and  the  Schoolmen  caD 
commutative  juftice,  and  with  what  Grotias 
calls  the  juftitia  expktrix,  which  confiiis  in 
abftaining  from  what  is  anothers,  and  in  doing 
voluntarily  whatever  we  can  with  propriety  be 
forced  to  do.  The  fecond  fenfe  of  the  word 
coincides  with  what  fome  have  called  diftri- 
butive  juftice  %  and  with  the  juftitia  attribu- 
trix  of  Grotius,  which  confifts  in  proper  be- 
neficence, in  the  becoming  ufe  of  what  is  our 
own,  and  in  the  applying  it  to  thofe  purpofes 

*  The  difiributive  juftice  of  Ariftotle  is  fomewhat  difle- 
.  rent.     It  confifts  in  the  proper  diflribution  of  rewards  from 
the  public   ftock  of  a  community     bee  Ariftotle  Ethic. 
Nic.  I.  5,  c.  2. 
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either  of  eharity  or  generality,  to  which  it  is 
moft  fuitable,  in  our  fituation,  that  it  fhould 
be  applied.     In  this  fenfe  juftice  comprehends 
all  the  focial  virtues.     There  is  yet  another 
fenfe  in  which  the  word  juftice  is  fometimes 
taken,  flill  more  extenfive  than  either  of  the 
former,  though  very  much  a-kin  to  the  laft ; 
and  which  runs  too,  fo  far  as  I  know,  through 
all  languages.     It  is  in  this  laft  fenfe  that  we 
are  faid  to  be  unjuft,  when  we  do  not  feem 
to  value  any  particular  objeft  with  that  degree 
of  efteem,  or'to  purfue  it  with  that  degree  of 
ardour  which  to  the  impartial  fpecftator  it  may 
appear  to  deferve  or  to  be  naturally  fitted  for 
exciting.     Thus  we  are  faid  to  do  injuftice  to 
a  poem  or  a  pidlure,  when  we  do  not  admire 
them  enough,  and  we  are  faid  to  do  them 
more  than  juftice  when  we  admire  them  too 
much.    In  the  fame  manner  we  are  faid  to  do 
injuftice  to  ourfelves  when  we  appear  not  to 
give  fufficient  attention  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject of  felf-intereft.     In  this  laft  fenfe,  what 
is  called  juftice  means  the  fame  thing  with  ex- 
ad  and  perfect  propriety  of  conduct  and  be- 
haviour, and  comprehends  in  it,  not  only  the 
offices  of  both  commutative  and  diftributive 
juftice,  but  of  every  other  virtue,  of  prudence, 
of  fortitude,  of  temperance.     It  is  in  this  laft 
fenfe  that  Plato  evidently  underftands  what  he 
calls  juftice,  and  which,  therefore,  according 
to  him,  comprehends  in  it  the  perfection  of 
every  fort  of  virtue. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  Plato  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  of  that  temper  of  mind 
which  is  the  ;  roper  object  of  praife  and  ap- 
probation. It  confifts,  according  to  him,  in 
that  (late  of  mind  in  which  every  faculty  con- 
fines itfelf  within  its  proper  fphere  without 
encroaching  upon  that  of  any  other,  and  per- 
forms its  proper  office  with  that  precile  degree 
of  ftrength  and  vigour  which  belongs  to  it 
His  account,  it  is  evident,  coincides  in  every 
refpedt  with  what  we  have  faid  above  concent 
ing  the  propriety  of  conduct. 

I  J.  Virtue,  *  according  to  Ariftotle,  coin 
fifts  in  the  habit  of  mediocrity  according  to 
right  reafon.  Every  particular  virtue,  accord- 
ing to  him,  lies  in  a  kind  of  middle  between 
two  oppofite  vices,  of  which  the  one  offends 
from  being  too  much,  the  other  from  being 
too  little  affefted  by  a  particular  Ipecies  of  o£ 
je&s.  Thus  the  virtue  of  fortitude  or  courage 
lies  in  the  middle  between  the  oppofite  vices 
of  cowardice  and  of  prefumptuous  rafhnefs,  of 
which  the  one  offends  from  being  too  much, 
and  the  other  from  being  too  little  affedted  by 
the  objedls  of  fear.  Thus  too  the  virtue  of 
frugality  lies  in  a  middle  between  avarice  and 
profufion,  of  which  the  one  confifts  in  anex- 
cefs,  the  other  in  a  defedt  of  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  objedts  of  felf-intereft.  Magnani- 
mity, in  the  fame  manner,  lies  in  a  middle 
between  the  excefs  of  arrogance  and  the  de- 

*  See  Ariftotle  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  2.  c.  5.  et  feq.  ct  I.  3.  c. 
5.  et  feq. 

fe& 
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fe£t  of  pufillanimity,  of  which  the  one  con- 
fifts  in  too  extravagant,  the  other  in  too  weak 
a  fentiment  of  our  own  worth  and  dignity.  It 
is  unneceffary  to  obferve  that  this  account  of 
virtue  correfponds  too  pretty  exadtly  with  what 
has  been  faid  above  concerning  the  propriety 
and  impropriety  of  conduit. 

According  to  Ariftotle  *,  indeed,  virtue  did 
not  fo  much  confift  in  thofe  moderate  and 
right  affections,  as  in  the  habit  of  this  mode- 
ration. In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  virtue  may  be  confidered 
either  as  the  quality  of  an  a&ion,  or  as  the 
quality  of  a  perfon.  Confidered  as  the  quality 
of  an  a&ion,  it  con  fifts,  even  according  to 
Ariftotle,  in  the  reafonable  moderation  of  the 
affection  from  which  the  a&ion  proceeds,  whe- 
ther this  difpofition  be  habitual  to  the  perfon 
or  not.  Confidered  as  the  quality  of  a  perfon, 
it  confifts  in  the  habit  of  this  reafonable  mo- 
deration, in  its  having  become  the  cuftomary 
and  ufual  difpofition  of  the  mind.  Thus  the 
a&iqn  which  proceeds  from  an  occafional  fit 
of  generality  is  undoubtedly  a  generous  a&ion, 
but  the  man  who  performs  it,  is  not  necefia- 
rily  a  generous  perfon,  becaufe  it  may  be  the 
fingle  adtion  of  the  kind  which  he  ever  per- 
formed. The  motive  and  difpofition  of  heart, 
from  which  this  action  was  performed,  may 
have  been  quite  juft  and  proper :  but  as  this 
happy  mood  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  ra- 
ther of  accidental  humour  than  of  any  thing 
fteady  or  permanent  in  the  chara&er,  it  can 

*  See  Ariftotle  Ethic.  Nic.  lib.  ii.  cb.  1.2.  3.  and  4. 
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refleft  no  great  honour  on  the  performer. 
When  we  denominate  a  char  after  generous, 
or  charitable,  or  virtuous  in  any  refpedt,  we 
mean  to  fignify  that  the  difpofition  expreflcd 
by  each  of  thofe  appellations  is  the  ufual  and 
cuftomary  difpofition  of  the  perfon.  But 
fingle  actions  of  any  kind,  how  proper  and 
fuitable  foever,  are  of  little  confequence  to 
(how  that  this  is  the  cafe.  If  a  Iingle  aftioa 
was  fufficient  to  ftamp  the  character  of  any 
virtue  upon  tKe  perfon  who  performed  it,  the 
moft  worthlefs  of  mankind  might  lay  claim  to 
all  the  virtues ;  fince  there  is  no  man  who  has 
not,  upon  fome  occafiens,  a&ed  with  pru- 
dence, juftice,  temperance  and  fortitude.  Brit 
though  fingle  aftions,  how  laudable  foever, 
reflect  very  little  praife  upon  the  perfon  who 
performs  them,  a  fingle  vitious  adion  per- 
formed by  one  whofe  conduit  is  ufiially  very 
regular,  greatly  diminishes  and  fometimes  de- 
ilroys  altogether  our  opinion  of  his  virtue.  A 
fingle  aftion  of  this  kind  fufficiently  {hows 
that  his  habits  are  not  perfect,  and  that  he  is 
lefs  to  be  depended  upon,  than,  from  the 
ufual  train  of  his  behaviour,  we  might  have 
been  apt  to  imagine. 

Ariftotle  too  *,  when  he  made  virtue  to 
confift  in  practical  habits,  had  it  probably  in 
his  view  to  oppofe  the  do&rine  of  Plato,  who 
feems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  jjuft  fenti- 
ments  and  reafonable  judgments  concerning 
what  was  fit  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided^ 
were  alone  fufficient  to  conftitute  the  moft 

*  See  Ariftotle  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  i.  ch.  i. 

i  perfeft 
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ptrfedL  virtue.  Virtue,  according-  to  Platoi 
might  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  fcience, 
and  no  man,  he  thought,  qould  fee  clearly 
and  demonftratively  what  was  right  and  what 
\yas  wrbng,  and  not  adl  accordingly.  Paf- 
fion  might  make  us  a<S  contrary  to  doubtful 
and  uncertain  opinions,  not  to  plain  and  evi- 
dent judgments.  Ariftotle,  on  the  contrary* 
was  of  opinion,  that  ho  conviftion  of  the  un- 
derstanding was  capable  of  getting'  the  better ' 
of  inveterate  habits,  and  that  good  morals  arofe 
not  from  knowledge  but  from  adtion. 

III.  According  to  Zeno  *,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoical  dodtrine,  every  aiiimal  was  by  na- 
ture recommended  to  its  own  care*  and  was 
indowed  with  the  principle  of  felf  loVe,  that 
it  might  endeavour  to  preferve*  not  only  its 
exiftence,  but  all  the  different  parts  of  its  na- 
ture, in  the  beft  and  moft  perfed  ftaie  of  which 
they  were  capable. 

The  felf-love  of  man  embraded,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  his  body  and  all  its  different  members* 
his  mind  and  all  its  different  faculties  and 
powers,  and  defired  the  prefervation  and  main- 
tenance of  them  all  in  their  beft  and  molt 
perfect  condition.  Whatever  tended  to  fup- 
port  this  ftate  of  exiftence  was,  thcreferei  by 
nature  pointed  out  to  him  as  fit  to  be  choien ; 
and  whatever  tended  to  deftroy  it,  as  lit  to  be 
rejefted.  Thus  health,  ftrength,  agility  and 
eafe  of  body,  as  well  as  the  external  cunve- 
niencies  which  could  promote  thefc,  wealthy 

*  Sec  Cicero  de  firiibus,  lib.  iii,  alfo  Diogt^es  Laertius 
in  Zenone,  lib.  vii.  iegment  #4. 
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power,   honotrrs,  the  refpedt  and   efteerii  of 
thofe  we  live  with,  were  naturally  pointed  out 
to  us  as  things  eligible,  and  of  which  the  pof-' 
feffion  was  preferable  to  the  contrary.     On  the 
other  hand,  ficknefs,  infirmity,  unwieldinefs, 
pain  of  body,  as  well  as  all  the  external  in-* 
conveniencies  which  tended   to   occafion   or 
bring  on  any  of  them,  poverty,  the  want  of 
authority,  the  contempt  or  hatred  of  thofe  we 
live  with ;  were  in  the  fame  manner,  pointed 
out  to  us  as  things  to  be  fhunned  and  avoided. 
In  each  of  thofe  two  different  claffes  of  obje&s  • 
there  were  fome  which  appeared  to  be  more 
the  objedts  either  of  choice  or  rejection  than  * 
others  in  the  fame  clafs.     Thus  in  the  firft 
clafs,  health  appeared  evidently  preferable  to 
ftrength,  and  ftrength  to  agility;  reputation 
to  power,    and  power  to  riches.     And  thus 
too,  in  the  fecond  clafs,  ficknefs  was  more  to 
be  avoided  than  unwieldinefs.  of  body,  igno- 
miny than  poverty,  and  poverty  than  the  want 
of  authority.      Virtue  and  the  propriety  of 
condudt  confifted  in  choofing  and  rejecting  all 
different  objects  and  circumftances  according 
as  they  were  by  nature  rendered  more  or  lefs 
the  objects  of  choice  or  rejection  ;  in  felefting 
always  from   among   the  fcveral   obje&s  of 
choice  prefented  to  us,  that  which  was  moft  to 
be  chofen,  when  we  could  not  obtain  them  all  : 
and  in  feledting  too  out  of  the  feveral  objedts 
of  reje&ion  offered  to  us,  that  which  was  leaft 
to  be  avoided,  when  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  avoid  them  all.     By  choofing  and  rejecting 
with  this  juft  and  accurate  difcernment,  by 

thus 
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thus  beftowing  upon  every  objed  the  precife 
degree  of  attention  it  deferved,  according  to 
the  place  which  it  held  in  this  natural  fcale  of 
things,  we  maintained,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
that  perfed:  re&itude  of  condudi  which  con- 
flicted the  effence  of  virtue.  This  was  what 
they  called  to  live  confidently,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  to  obey  thofe  laws  and  di- 
rections which  nature,  or  the  author  of  nature, 
had  prefcribed  for  our  condudt. 

So  far  the  Stoical  idea  of  propriety  and  virtue 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Ariftotle  and 
the  antient  peripatetics.     What  chiefly  diftin- 
.  guifhed  thofe  two  fyftems  from  one  another 
was  the  different   degrees   of  felf-command 
which  they  required.     The  peripatetics   al- 
lowed of  fome  degree  of  perturbation  as  fuit- 
able  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  and  as 
•  ufeful  to  fo  imperfect  a  creature  as  man.     If 
.  his   own  .  misfortunes   excited   no   paflionate 
grief,  if  his  own  injuries  called  forth  no  lively 
refentment,  reafon,  or  a  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral rules  which  determined  what  was  right  and 
fit  to  be  done,  would  commonly,  they  thought, 
be  too  weak  to  prompt  him  to  avoid  the  one 
or  to  beat  off  the  other.     The  Stoics,  on  the 
.  contrary,  demanded  the  moft  perfedt  apathy, 
.and  regarded  every  emotion  which  could  in 
.  the  fmalleft  degree  difturb  the  tranquility  of 
the  mind,   as  the  effedt  of  levity  and  folly. 
The  Peripatetics  feem  to  have  thought  that 
no  paflion  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  as 
long  as  the  fpe&ator,  by  the  utmoft  effort  of 
humanity,  could  fympathize  with  it.      The 
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Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  re* 
garded-every  paffion  as  improper,  which  made 
any  demand  upon  the  fympathy  of  the  fpe&a- 
tor,  or  reqtjired  him  to  alter  in  any  refpeft 
%hc  natural  and  ordinary  ftate  of  his  mind,  in 
prder  to  keep  time  with  the  vehemence  of  its 
emotions.  A  man  of  virtue,  they  feem  ta 
have  thought,  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the 
,  generofity  of  thofe  he  lives  with  for  pardon  or 
approbation. 

According  to  the  Stoics,  every  event  fhould, 
to  a  wife  man,  appear  indifferent,  and  what 
for  its  own  fake  could  be  the  objedt  neither 
pf  defire,  nor  averfion,  neither  of  joy,  nor 
fbrrow.  If  he  preferred  fome  events  to  others* 
\(  fome  fituations  were  the  obje&s  of  his  choice^ 
and  others  of  his  rejection  *,  it  was  not,  be- 
caufe  he  regarded  tfye  one  as,  in  themfelves, 
in  any  refpeft  better  than  the  other,  or  thought 
that  his  own  happinefs  would  be  more  com-? 
pleat  in,  what  is  called,  the  fortunate,  than 
in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  diftrefs- 
ful  fituation  ;  but  becaufe  the  propriety  of  ac- 
tion, the  rule  which  the  gods  had  given  him 
for  the  dire&ion  of  his  conduit,  required  him 
to  choofe  and  reject  in  this  manner.  Among 
the  primary  pbjedls  of  natural  inclination,  or 
nmong  thofe  things  which  nature  had  origin 
pally  recommended  to  us  as  eligible,  was  the 
prosperity  of  our  family,  of  our  relations,  of 
pur  friend?,  of  our  country,  of  mankind,  and  of 

*  Some  of  thefe  expreffipns  found  a  little  aukward  in  the 
Englifh  language  :  they  are  literal  tranflations  of  technical 
tefm$  of  tfte  Stoics. 
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the    univerfe   in  general.      Nature  too  had' 
taught  us  that  as  the  profperity  of  two  Was 
preferable  to  that  of  one,  that  of  many  or  of 
all  muft  be  infinitely  more  fc.     That  we  our- 
felves  were  but  one,    and  that  consequently 
wherever  our  profperity  was  inconfiftent  with 
that,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  confider- 
*ble  part  of  the  whole,  it  ought,  even  in  our 
own  choice,  to  yield  to  tyhat  was  fo  vaftly 
preferable.     As  all   the  events  in  thi6  world 
were  conducted  by  the  providence  of  a  wife, 
powerful  and  good  God,  we  might  be  affured 
that  whatever  happened,  tended  to  the  pros- 
perity and  perfe&ion  of  the  whole.  If  we  our- 
felves,  therefore,  were  in  poverty,  in  ficknefs, 
or  in  any  other  calamity,  we  ought,  firft  of 
all,  to  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours,  fo  far  as 
juftice  and  our  duty  to  others  would  allow,  to 
refcue  ourfelves  from  this  difagfeeable  circum- 
stance.    But  if  after  all  we  could  do,  we  found 
this  impoffible,  we  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  that 
the  order  and  perfe&ion  of  the  univerfe  re* 
quired  that  we  (hould  in  the  mean  time  con- 
tinue in  this  fituation.     And  as  the  profperity 
of  the  whole  flbould,  even  to  us,  appear  pre- 
ferable to  fo  infignificant  a  part  as  ourfelves, 
our  fituation,   whatever  it  was,  ought  from 
that  moment  to  become  the  objed:  of  our 
choice,  and  even  of  our  defire,  if  we  would 
maintain  that  compleat  propriety  and  redi- 
tude  of  fentiment  and  condu£t  in  which  the 
perfe&ioii  of  our  nature  confifts.     If,  indeed^ 
any  opportunity  of  extricating  ourfelves  fhould 
offer,  it  became  our  duty  to  embrace  it.     The 
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order   of  the   univerfe,   it  was   evident,    no 
longer  required  our  continuance  in  this  fitua- 
tion,   and    the  great   director   of  the  world 
plainly  called  upon  us  to  leave  it,  by  fo  clearly 
pointing  out  the  road  which  we  were  to  fol- 
low.    It  was  the  fame  cafe  with  the  adverfity 
of  our  relations,  our  friends,  our  country.     If 
without  violating  any  more  facred  obligation, 
it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  to  put  an 
end  to  their  calamity,  it  undoubtedly  was  our 
duty  to  do  fo.     The  propriety  of  adion,  the 
rule  which  Jupiter  had  given  us  for  the  direc- 
tion of  our  conduct,  evidently  required  this  of 
us.     But  if  it  was  altogether  out  of  our  power 
to  do  either,  we  ought  then  to  confider  this 
event  as  the  moft  fortunate  which  could  po£« 
fibly  have  happened :  Becaufe  we  might  be 
aflured  that  it  tended  moft  to  the  profperity 
and  order  of  the  whole  :  which  was  what  we 
ourfelves,  if  we  were  wife  and  equitable,  ought 
moft  of  all  to  defire.     <c  In  what  fenfe,  fays 
*'  Epi&etus,    are  fome  things  faid  to  be  ac- 
"  cording  to  our  nature,  and  others  contrary 
*'  to  it  ?  It  is  in  that  fenfe  in  which  we  confider 
€*  ourfelves  as  feparated  and  detached  from  all 
"  other  things.      For  thus  it  may  be  faid  to 
1 '  be  according  to  the  rfature  of  the  foot  to  be 
«  always  clean.     But  if  you  confider  it  as  a 
*'  foot,  and  not  as  fomething  detached  from 
."  the  reft  of   the  tody,  it  muft  behove  it 
u  fometimes  to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  fome-r 
•'  times  to  tread  upon  thorns,  and  fometimes 
$t  too  to  be  cut  off  for  the  fake  of  the  whole 
u  body ;  and  if  it  refufes  this,  it  is  no  longer 

"  a  foot. 
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"  a  foot.  Thus  too  ought  we  to  conceive 
t€  with  regard  to  ourfelves.  What  are  you  ?■ 
"  A  man.  If  you  confider  yourfelf  as  fome- 
u  thing  feparated  and  detached,  it  is  agree- 
€€  able  to  your  nature  to  live  to  old  age,  to 
$i  be  rich,  to  be  in  health.  But  if  you  con- 
c<  fider  yourfelf  as  a  man,  and  as  a  part  of  a 
u  whole,  upon  account  of  that  whole  it  will 
u  behoove  you  fometimes  to  be  in  ficknefs, 
€€  fometimes  to  be  expofed  to  the  inconve- 
€€  niency  of  a  fea  voyage,  fometimes  to  be  in 
"  want;  and  at  laft,  perhaps,  to  die  before 
€€  your  time.  Why  then  do  you  complain  ? 
*'  Don't  you  know  that  by  doing  fo,  as  the 
u  foot  ceafes  to  be  a  foot,  fo  you  ceafe  to  be  a 
"  man  *  " 

This  fubmiflion  to  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  this  entire  indifference  with  regard  to 
whatever  concerns  ourfelves,  when  put  into 
the  balance  with  the  iiltereft  of  the  whole, 
could  derive  its  propriety,  it  is  evident,  from 
no  other  principle  befides  that  upon  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (how  that  the  propriety 
of  juftice  was  founded.  As  long  as  we  view 
our  own  interefts  with  our  own  eyes,  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  that  we  fhould  willingly  ac- 
quiefce  in  their  being  thus  facrificed  to  the 
interefts  of  the  whole.  It  is  only  when  we 
view  thofe  oppofite  interefts  with  the  eyes  pf 
others  that  what  concerns  ourfelves  can  appear 
to  be  fo  contemptible  in  the  comparifoa,  as 

#  Anfan.  Hb-  2.  c.  5. 
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to  berefigned  without  any  relu&ance.  To 
every  body  bat  the  ;perfon  principally  con- 
cerned nothing  can  appear  more  agreeable  to 
reafon  and  propriety  than  that  the  part  Ihould 
give  place  to  the  whole.  But  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  reafon  of  all  other  men,  ought 
not  to  appear  contrary  to  his.  He  himfelf 
therefore  ought  to  approve  of  this  fafcrifice, 
and  acknowledge  its  conformity  to  teafon. 
But  all  the  affections  of  a  wife  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftoics,  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
reafon  and  propriety,  and  of  their  own  ac- 
cord coincide  with  whatever  thefe  ruling  prin- 
ciples prefcribe.  A  wife  man,  therefore, 
cojuld  never  feel  any  reludtance  to  comply  with 
this  difpofition  of  things. 

*  IV.  Befides  thefe  antient,  there  are  fome 
modern  fy  ft  ems,  according  to  which  virtue 
confifts  in  propriety ;  or  in  the  futfafyleaefs  of 
the  affe&ron  from  which  we  a<3:  to  the  caufe 
or  object  which  excites  it.  The  fyftem  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  which  places  virtue  in  ading  ac- 
cording to  the  relations  of  things,  in  regu- 
lating our  conduit  according  to  the  fitnefs  or 
incongruity  which  there  may  be  in  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  anions  to  certain  things,  or 
to  certain  relations :  That  of  Mr.  Woollafton, 
which  places  it  in  a&ing  according  to  the  truth 
of  thipgs,  according  to  their  proper  nature 
and  eflence,  or  in  treating  them  as  what  they 
really  are>  and  not  as  what  they  are  not :  tha£ 

of  my  lord  Shaftefbury,   which  places  it  in 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  the  affedions, 

and 
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smd  in  allowing  no  paffion  to  go  beyond  its 
proper  fphere ;  are  all  of  them  more  or  lefs 
inaccurate  defcriptions  of  the  fame  fundamen- 
tal idea. 

The  defcription  of  virtue  which  is  either 
given,  or  at  leaft  meant  and  intended  to  be 
given  in  each  of  thofe  fyftems,  for  fome  of  the 
modern  authors  are  not  very  fortunate  in  their 
jnanner  of  expreffing  themfelves,  is  no  doubt 
quite  jijft,  fo  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  no  vir4- 
tue  without  propriety,  and  wherever  there  is 
propriety,  fome  degree  of  approbation  is  due. 
But  ftill  this  defcription  is  imperfect.  For 
though  propriety  is  an  eflential  ingredient  in 
*very  virtuous  adtion,  it  is  not  always  the  fole 
ingredient.  Beneficent  adtions  have  in  them 
another  quality  by  which  they  appear  not  only 
to  deferve  approbation  but  recompence.  None 
of  thofe  fyftems  account  either  eafily  or  fuf- 
ficiently  for  that  fuperior  degree  of  efteem 
-which  feerns  due  to  fuch  adtions,  or  for  that 
diverfity  of  fentiment  which  they  naturally 
excite.  Neither  is  the  defcription  of  vice 
more  compleat.  For  in  the  lame  manner, 
though  impropriety  is  a  neceflary  ingredient  in 
every  vitious  adiion,  it  is  not  always  the  fole 
ingredient,  and  there  is  often  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  abfurdity  and  impropriety  in  very 
harmlefs  and  infignificant  adtions.  Deliberate 
adtions,  of  a  pernicious  tendency  to  thofe  we 
live  with,  have,  befides  their  impropriety,  a 
peculiar  quality  of  their  own  by  which  they 
appear  to  deferve,   not  only  difapprobation, 
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but  punifliment ;  and  to  be  the  objeds,  not 
of  diflike  merely,  but  of  refentment  aqd  re- 
venge :  and  none  of  thofe  fyftems  eafily  and 
fafficiently  account  for  that  fuperior  degree  of 
deteftation  which  we  feel  for  fuch  a&ions. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  thofe  Jyflems  which  make  virtue  confifi  in 
prudence. 

THE  moft  antient  of  thofe  fyftems  which 
make  virtue  confift  in  prudence,  and 
of  which  any  confiderable  remains  have  come 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  Epicurus,  who  is  faid, 
however,  to  have  borrowed  all  the  leading 
principles  of  his  philofophy  from  fomeof  thofe 
who  had  gone  before  him,  particularly  from 
Ariftippus ;  though  it  is  very  probable, .  not- 
withftanding  this  allegation  of  his  enemies, 
that  at  leaft  his  manner  of  applying  thofe  prin*- 
ciples  was  altogether  his  own. 

According  to  Epicurus  *  bodily  pleafure 
and  pain  were  the  fole  ultimate  objects  of  na- 
tural defire  and  averfion.  That  they  were 
always  the  natural  objects  of  thofe  paffions, 
he  thought  required  no  proof.  Pleafure 
might,  indeed,  appear  fometimes  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  not,  however,  becaufe  it  was  pleafure,  but 
becaufe,  by  the  enjoyment  of  it,  we  fhould 

*  See  Cicero  de  finibus,  lib,  i.  Diogenes  Lacrat.  I.  x. 
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cither  forfeit  fbme  greater  pleafure,  or  expofe 
ourfelves  to  fbme  pain  that  was  more  to  be 
avoided  than  this  pleafure  was  to  be  defired. 
Pain,   in   the    fame  manner,    might   appear r 
fometimes  to  be  eligible;  not,  however,  be- 
caufe  it  was  pain,  but  becaufe  by  enduring  it 
we  might  either  avoid  a  ft  ill  greater  pain,  or 
acquire  fome  pleafure  of  much  more  impor- 
tance.    That  bodily  pain  and  pleafure,  there- 
fore,, were  always  the  natural  obje&s  of  de- 
fire  and  averfion,    was,    he  thought,   abun- 
dantly evident.     Nor  was  it  lefs  fo,  he  ima- 
gined, that  they  were  the  fole  ultimate  ob- 
jc&s  of  thofe  paflions.     Whatever  elfe  was 
either  defired  or  avoided  was  fo,  according 
to  him,  upon  account  of  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfations.     The 
tendency  to  procure  pleafure  rendered  power 
and   riches   defirable,    as  the    contrary  ten- 
dency to  produce  pain  made  poverty  and  in- 
fignificancy  the  objects  of  averfion.     Honour 
and  reputation  were  valued,  becaufe  the  ef- 
teem  and  love  of  thofe  we  live  with  were  of 
the  grcateft  confequence  both  to  procure  plea- 
fure ahd  to  defend  us  from  pain.     Ignominy 
and  bad  fame,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  the  hatred,   contempt   and 
refentment  of  thofe  we  lived  with  deftroyed 
all  fecurity,  and  neceflarily  expofed  us  to  the 
greateft  bodily  evils. 

All  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind 
were,  according  to  Epicurus,  ultimately  de- 
rived from   thofe  of  the  body.     The  mind 

wa$ 
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was  happy  when  it  thought  of  the  paft  plea^  : 
furcs  of  the  body,  and  hoped  for  others  td 
come  :  and  it  was  miferable  when  it  thought 
of  the  pains  which  the  body  had  formerly 
endured,  and  dreaded  the  fame  or  greater 
thereafter. 

But  the  pleafures.  and  pains  of  the  mind*, 
though  ultimately  derived  from  thofe  of  the 
body,    were  vaftly  greater  than  their  origi- 
nals,    The  body  felt  only  the  fenfation  of; 
the  prefent  inflant,   whereas  the  miadLfeli' 
alio  the  paft  and  the  future*  the  one  byce-» 
membrance,   the  other  by  anticipation,  and 
confequently  both  fufFered  and  enjoyed  much 
more.     When  we  ar$  under  the  greateft  bo*  ■ 
dilypain,  hp  obferyed,  we  fhall  always  fiadj: 
if  we  attend  to  it,  that  it  is  not  the  fuflbring.> 
of  the  prefent  inftant  which  chiefly  torment*, 
us,    but  either  the   agonizing  remembrance* 
of  the  paft,  or  the  yet  more  horrible  dread, 
of  the  future.     The  pain   of  each  inftant, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  and  cut  off  from  all  that 
goes  before  and  all  that  comes  after  it,  is  a 
trifle,  not  worth  the  regarding.     Yet  this  is 
all  which  the  body  can  eyer  be  faid  to  fuffer^ 
In   the  fame   manner,  when   we   enjoy,  the 
greateft  pleafure,  we  fhall  always  find  that 
the  bodily  fenfation,  the  fenfation  of  the  pre- 
fent inftant  makes  but  a  finall  part  of  our  hap- 
pinefs,  that  our  enjoyment  chiefly  arifes  either 
from  the  chearful. recollection  of  the  paft*  or 
the  ftill  more  joyous  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  the  mind  always  contributes 
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by  much  the  largeft  (hare  of  the  entertaia- 
xrient. 

Since  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  therefore, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  mind,  if  this  part 
of  our  nature  was  well  difpofecj,  if  our  thoughts 
and  opinions  were  as  they  (hduld  be,  it  was 
of  little  importance  in  what  manner  our  body 
was   afFedted.     Though  m  under   great    bodily 
pgin,  we  might  ftill  enjoy  a  confiderable  fhare 
ojfhappinefs,  if  our  reafon  and  judgment  main- 
tained their  fuperiority.     We  might  entertain 
otirfelves  with  the  remembrance  of  paft,  and 
with  the  hopes  of  future  pleafure  ;  we  might 
fbften  the  rigour  of  our  pains,  by  recollecting 
what  it  was  which,  even  in  this  fituation,  we! 
were  under  any  neceflity  of  fuffering.     That 
this  was  merely  the  bodily  feniation,  the  pain 
of  the  prefent  inftant,  which  by  itfclf  could 
never  be  very  great.     That  whatever  agony 
Vfc  fuffered  from  the  dread  of  its  continuance 
was .  the  effect  of  an  opinion  of  the  mind, 
which   might  be  corre&ed  by   jufter   fenti-. 
ments ;  by  confidering  that,  if  our  pains  were 
violent,  they  would  probably  be  of  (hort  du- 
ration ;  and  that  if  they  were  of  long  conti- 
nuance,   they  would   probably  be  moderate., 
and  admit  of  many  intervals  of  eafe  $  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  death  was  always   at  hand  and 
within  call  to  deliver  us,  which  as,   accord- 
ing tb  him,  it  put  an  end  to  all  fenfation, 
either  of  pain  or  pleafure,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  evil.     When  we  are,  feid  he, 

death 
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death  is  not ;  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not 5 
death  therefore  can  be  nothing  to  us. 

If  the  a&ual  fenfation  of  pofitive  pain  was 
in  itfelf  fo  little  to  be  feared,  that  of  pleafure 
was  ftill  lefs  to  be  defired.  Naturally  the 
fenfation  of  pleafure  was  much  lefs  pungent  * 
than  that  of  pain.  If,  therefore,  this  laft 
could  take  fo  very  little  from  the  happinefs 
of  a  well-difpofed  mind,  the  other  could  add* 
fcarce  any  thing  to  it.  When  the  body  was 
free  from  pain  and  the  mind  from  fear  and 
anxiety,  the  fuperadded  fenfation  of  bodily 
pleafure  could  be  of  very  little  importance  $ 
and  though  it  might  diverfify,  could  not  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  this 
titration. 

In  eafe  of  body,  therefore,  and  in  fecurity 
or  tranquillity  of  mind,  confifted,  according 
to  Epicurus,  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of  human 
nature,  the  moft  compleat  happinefs  which 
man  was  capable  of  enjoying.  To  obtain 
this  great  end  of  natural  defire  was  the  fble 
objeft  of  all  the  virtues,  which,  according 
to  him,  were  not  defireable  upon  their  own 
account,  but  upon  account  of  their  tendency 
to  bring  about  this  fituation. 

Prudence,  for  example,  though  according 
to  this  philofophy,  the  fburce  and  principle 
of  all  the  virtues,,  was  not  defirable  upon  its 
own  account.  That  careful  and  laborious 
and  circumfpeft  ftate  of  mind,  ever  watch- 
ful and  ever  attentive  to  the  moft  diftant  con- 
fcquences  of  every  a&ion,  could  not  be  a  thing 

pleafaot 
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pleafant  or  agreeable  for  its  own  fake,  but 
upon  account  df  its  tendency  to  procure  the 
greateft  goods  and  to  keep  off  the  greateft  evils. 

To  abftain  from  pleafure  too,  to  curb  and 
reftrain  our  natural  paffions  for  enjoyment, 
which  was  the  office  of  temperance,  could 
never  be  defireable  for  its  Own  fake.  The 
whole  value  of  this  virtue  ardfe  from  its  uti- 
lity, from  its  enabling  us  to  poftpone  the  pre- 
fent  enjoyment  for  the  fake;  of  a  greater  to 
come,  or  to  avoid  a  greater  pain  that  might 
enfue  from  it.  Temperance,  in  fhort,  was 
nothing  but  prudence  with  regard  to  pleafure. 

To  fupport  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  be 
expofed  to  danger  or  to  death,  the  fituations 
which  fortitude  would  often  lead  us  into, 
ivere  furely  ftill  lefs  the  objed:s  of  natural  de- 
fire.  They  were  chofen  only  to  avoid  greater 
evils.  We  fubmitteJ  to  labour,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  greater  fliame  and  pain  of  poverty, 
and  we  expofed  ourfelves  to  danger  and  to  death 
in  defence  of  our  liberty  and  property  j  thd 
means  and  inftruments  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefs  ;  or  in  defence  of  our  cduntry,  in  the 
fafety  of  which  our  own  was  neceflarily  com- 
prehended. Fortitude  enabled  us  to  do  all 
this  chearfully,  as  the  beft  which,  in  our  pre- 
fent  fituation,  could  poflibly  be  done,  and 
was  in  reality  no  more  than  prudence,  good 
judgment  and  prefence  of  mind  in  properly 
appreciating  pain,  labour  and  danger,  always 
chufing  the  lefs  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  juftice.  To  ab- 
ftain from  what  is  another's  was  not  defireable 
•n  its  own  account,  and  it  could  not  furely 

A  a  be 
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be  better  for  you,  that  I  fhould  poffefs  what 
is  my  own,  than  that  you  fhould  poflefs  it. 
You  ought  however,  to  abftain   from  what* 
ever  belongs  to  me,  becaufe  by  doing  other- 
wife  you  will  provoke  the  refentment  and  in- 
dignation   of  mankind.      The   fecurity   and 
tranquility  of  your  mind  will  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed.    You  will  be  filled  with  fear  and  con- 
fternation  at  the  thought  of  that  punifhment 
which  you  will  imagine  that  men  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  inflidt   upon  you,   and  from 
which   no   power,   no  art,   no  concealment, 
will  ever  in  your  own  fancy  be  fufficient  to 
protect  you.     That  other  fpecies  of  juftice 
which  confifts   in  doing  proper  good  offices 
to  different  perfons,  according  to  the  various 
relations   of    neighbours,    kinfmen,    friends, 
benefactors,  fuperiors  or  equals,  which  they 
may  ft  and  in  to  us,  is  recommended  by  the 
fame  reafons.     To  aft  properly  in  all  thefe 
different  relations  procures  us  the  efteem  and 
love  of  thofe  we  live  with  ;  as  to  do  other- 
wife  excites  their  contempt  and  hatred.     By 
the  one  we  naturally  fecure,  by  the  other  we 
neceffarily  endanger  our  own  eafe  and  tran- 
quility, the  great  and  ultimate  objects  of  alt 
our  defires.      The   whole  virtue  of  juftice, 
therefore,  the  moil  important  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, is  no  more  than  difcreet  and  prudent 
conduct  with  regard  to  our  neighbours. 

Such  is  the  dodtrine  of  Epicurus  concern- 
ing  the  nature,  of  virtue.     It  may  feem  ex^» 
traordinary  that  this  philofopher,  who  is  de- 
fcribed  as  a  perfon  of  the  moft  amiable  man- 
3  ners> 
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ners,  fhould  never  have  obferved^  that,  what- 
iever  may  be  the  tendency  of  thofc  virtues,  of 
of  the  contrary  vices,  with  regard  to  our  bodily 
cafe  and  fecurity,  the  fentiments  which  they 
naturally  excite  in  others  are  the  objedts  of  a, 
•  much  more  pafllonate  defire  or  averfion  than 
all  their  other  confequences  ;  That  to  be  ami- 
able, to  be  refpedtable,  to  be  the  proper  objedfc 
of  efteem,  is  by  every  well-difpofed  mind 
more  valued  than  all  the  eafe  and  fecurity 
which  love,  refpeft  and  efteem  can  procure 
tis ;  That,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  odious,  to 
be  con  temp  tibL,  to  be  the  proper  objedt  of 
indignation,  is  more  dreadful  than  all  that  we 
can  fuffer  in  our  body  from  hatred,  contempt 
Or  indignation  ;  and  that  confequently  our  de- 
fire  of  the  one  charaJLr,  and  our  averfion  to 
the  other,  cannot  arife  from  any  regard  to 
the  effedts  which  either  of  them  is  likely  to 
produce  upon  'the  body* 

This  fyftem  is,  no  doubt,  altogether  incon-* 
fiftent  with  that  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  eftablifh.  It  is  not  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  difcover  from  what  phafis,  if  1  may 
fay  fo,  from  what  particular  view  or  afpecS 
of  nature,  this  account  of  things  derives  its 
probability.  By  the  wife  contrivance  of  the 
author  of  nature,  virtue  is  upon  all  ordinary 
occafions,  even  with  regard  to  this  life,  real 
wifdom,  and  the  fureft  and  readied  means  of 
obtaining  both  fafety  and  advantage.  Our  fiu> 
et&  or  difappointment  in  oi*r  undertakiftgs 
•mttft  very  much  depend  upon  the  good  or 
-bad  opinion  which  is  commonly  entertained 
A  a  a  of 
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of  us,  and  upon  the  general  difpofition  of  thofe 
we  live  with,  either  to  aftift  or  to  oppofe  us; 
But  the  beft,  the  fureft,  the  eafieft  and  the 
readied  way  of  obtaining  the  advantageous 
and  of  avoiding  the  unfavourable  judgments  of 
others,    is   undoubtedly   to   render  ourfelves 
the  proper  objects  of  the  former  and  not  of 
the  latter.     cc  Do  you  defire,    faid  Socrates, 
u  the  reputation  of  a  good  mufician  ?    The 
"  only  fure  way  of  obtaining  it,  is  to  become 
€t  a  good  mufician.     Would  you  defire  in  the 
"  fame  manner  to  be  thought  capable  of  ferv- 
"  ing  your  country  either  as  a  general  or  as 
"  a  ftatefman  ?    The  beft  way  in  this  cafe  too 
u  is  really  to  acquire  the  art  and  experience 
€*  of  war  and  government,  and  to   become 
<c  really  fit  to  be  a  general  or  a  ftatefman* 
€t  And  in  the  fame  manner  if  you  would  be 
1  Cc  reckoned  fober,  temperate,  juft,  and  equi- 
"  table,  the  beft  way  of  acquiring  this  repu- 
.<c  tation  is  to  become  fober,  temperate,  juft, 
<l  and  equitable.  If  you  can  really  render  your- 
"  felf  amiable,  refpedtable,  and  the  proper  ob- 
"  jedt  of  efteem,  there  is  no  fear  of  your  not 
"  foon  acquiring  the  love,   the  refped:,  and 
"  efteem  of  thofe  you  live  with."     Since  the 
pradtice   of  virtue,  therefore,   is   in  general 
£o  advantageous,   and   that   of  vice   fo   con- 
trary to  pur  intereft,  the  confideration  of  thofe 
oppofite    tendencies   undoubtedly   ftamps   an 
additional  beauty  and  propriety  upon  the  one, 
and  a  new  deformity  and  impropriety  upon 
the  other.     Temperance,  magnanimity,  juf- 
tice  and  beneficence,  come  thus  to  be  ap- 
proved 
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proved  of,  not  only  under  their  proper  cha- 
racters, but  under  the  additional  character  of 
the  higheft  wifdom  and  moft  real  prudence. 
And  in  the  fame  manner  the  contrary  vices 
of  intemperance,  pufiilanimity,  injuftice,  and 
either  malevolence  or  fordid  felfifhnefs,  come 
to  be  difapproved  of,  not  only  under  their 
proper  characters,  but  under  the  additional 
chara&er  of  the  moft  fhort-fightcd  folly  and 
weaknefs.  Epicurus  appears  in  every  virtue 
to  have  attended  to  this  fpecies  of  propriety 
only.  It  is  that  which  is  moft  apt  to  occur 
to  thofe  who  are  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
others  to  regularity  of  conduct.  When  men 
by  their  practice,  and  perhaps  too  by  their 
maxims,  manifeftly  (how  that  the  natural 
bpauty  of  virtue  is  not  like  to  have  much 
effedt  upon  them,  how  is  it  poflible  to 
move  them  but  by  reprefenting  the  folly  of 
their  condud:,  and  how  much  they  themfelves 
are  in  the  end  likely  to  fufFer  by  it  ? 

By  running  up  all  the  different  virtues  too 
to  this  one  fpecies  of  propriety,  Epicurus  in- 
dulged a  propenfity,  which  is  natural  to  all 
men,  but  which  philofophers  in  particular 
are  apt  to  cultivate  with  a  peculiar  fondnefs, 
as  the  great  means  of  difplaying  their  inge- 
nuity, the  propenfity  to  account  for  all  ap- 
pearances from  as  few  principles  as  poflible. 
And  he,  no  doubt,  indulged  this  propenfity 
ftill  further,  when  he  referred  all  the  primary 
objedts  of  natural  defire  and  averfion  to  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  the  body.  The  great 
jpatron  of  the  atomical  philofophy,  who 
A  a  3  took 
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took  fo  much  pleafure  in  deducing  all  the 
powers  and  qualities  of  bodies  from  the  moft 
obvious  and  familiar,  the  figure,  motion  and 
arrangement  of  the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  felt 
no  doubt  a  fimilar  fatisfa&ion,  when  he  ac- 
counted, in  the  fame  manner,  for  all  the  fen- 
timents  and  paflions  of  the  mind  from  thofc 
which  are  moft  obvious  and  familiar. 

The  fyftem  of  Epicurus  agreed  with  thoia 
of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Zeno,  in  making  vir-» 
tue  confift  in  acting  in  the  moft  fuitable  man- 
ner to  obtain  the  *  primary  objefts  of  natural 
defire.  It  differed  fioin  all  of  them  in  twa 
other  refpedfcs ;  firft,  in  the  account  which  it 
gave  of  thofe  primary  objects  of  natural  defire  ; 
and  fecondly,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of 
the  excellence  of  virtue,  or  of  the  reafon  why. 
that  quality  ought  to  be  efteemed. 

The  primary  objects  of  natural  defire  con- 
fided, according  to  Epicurus,  in  bodily  plea- 
fure and  pain,  and  in  nothing  elfe  :  whereas,, 
according  to  the  other  three  philofophers, 
there  were  many  other  objects,  fuch  as  know-" 
ledge,  fuch  as  the  happinefs  of  our  relations, 
of  our  friends,  of  our  country,  which  were 
ultimately  defireable  for  their  own  fakes. 

Virtue  too,  according  to  Epicurus,  did  not 
deferve  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  nor 
was  itfelf  one  of  the  ultimate  objedts  of  natu- 
ral appetite,  but  was  eligible  only  upon  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  prevent  pain  and  to 
procure  eafe  and  pleafure..    In  the  opinion  of 

*  Prima  nature. 
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the  other  three,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  cL- 
fireable,  not  meerly  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing the  other  primary  objedts  of  natural  defiie, 
but  as  fomething  which  was  in  itfelf  m~re 
valuable  than  them  all.  Man,  they  thought, 
being  born  for  action,  his  happineis  muft  con- 
iift,  not  meerly  in  the  agreeabienefs  of  his  paf- 
five  fenfations,  but  alio  in  the  propriety  of  his 
adtive  exertions. 


CHAP.    nr. 

Of  tbofe  fyfiems  which  make  virtue  corfji  in 
IciircGkizce. 

THE  fyfiem  which  malies  virtue  con£fi 
in  benevolence,  though  I  think  not  (o 
antient  as  all  of  thofe  which  I  have  already 
given  an  account  of,  is,  however,  of  every 
great  antiquity.  It  feems  to  have  been  the 
dodixine  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  philofc- 
phers  who,  about  and  after  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, called  themfelves  Ecle&ics,  who  pretend- 
ed to  follow  chiefly  the  opinions  of  Plato  and 
Pythagoras,  and  who  upon  that  account  arc 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  later 
Platonifts. 

In  the  divine  nature,  according  to  thefe  au- 
thors, benevolence  or  love  was  the  fole  prin- 
ciple of  aftion,  and  directed  the  exertion  of  all 
the  other  attributes.  The  wifdom  of  the  deity 
was  employed  in  finding  out  the  means  for 
bringing  about  thofe  ends  which  his  goodnefs 
A  a  4  fug- 
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fuggefted,  as  his  infinite  power  was  exerted  to 
execute  them.  Benevolence,  however,  was 
ftill  the  fupreme  and  governing  attribute,  to 
which  the  others  were  fubfervient,  and  from 
which  the  whole  excellency,  or  the  whole 
morality,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expref- 
fion,  of  the  divine  operations,  was  ultimately 
derived.  The  whole  perfection  and  virtue  of 
the  human  mind  confifted  in  fome  refemblance 
or  participation  of  the  divine  perfections,  and, 
confequently,  in  being  filled  with  the  fame 
principle  of  benevolence  and  love  which  in- 
fluenced all  the  actions  of  the  deity.  The  ac- 
tions of  men  which  flowed  from  this  motive 
were  alone  truly  praife- worthy,  or  could  claim 
any  merit  in  the  fight  of  the  deity.  It  was 
by  aCtions  of  charity  and  love  only  that  wo 
could  imitate,  as  became  us,  the  conduCt  of 
God,  that  we  could  exprefs  our  humble  and 
devout  admiration  of  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  by  foftering  in  our  own  minds  the  fame 
divine  principle,  we  could  bring  our  own  af- 
fections to  a  greater  refemblance  with  his  holy 
attributes,  and  thereby  become  more  proper 
objeCts  of  his  love  and  efteem  ;  till  at  laft  we 
arrived  at  that  immediate  converfe  andcommu- 
nication  with  the  deity  to  which  it  was  the 
great  objeCt  of  this  philofbphy  to  raife  us. 

This  fyftem,  as  it  was  much  efteemed  by 
many  antient  fathers  of  the  chriftian  church, 
fo  after  the  reformation  it  was  adopted  by  feve- 
ral  divines  of  the  moft  eminent  piety  and 
learning  and  of  the  moft  amiable  manners ; 
particularly,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth*  by  Dr. 
■   "    "  Henry 
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Henry  More,  and  by  Mr.  John  Smith  of 
Cambridge.  But  of  all  the  patrons  of  this 
iyftem,  antient  or  modern,  the  late  Dr.  Hut* 
chefon,  was  undoubtedly  beyond  all  compa- 
rifon,  the  moft  acute,  the  moft  diftinft,  the 
moft  philofophical,  and  what  is  of  the  greateft 
confequence  of  all,  the  fobereft  and  moft  judi- 
cious. 

That  virtue  confifts  in  benevolence  is  a  no- 
tion fupported  by  many  appearances  in  human 
nature.  It  has  been  obferved  already  that  pro- 
per benevolence  is  the  moft  graceful  and  agree- 
able of  all  the  affe&ions,  that  it  is  recom-r 
mended  to  us  by  a  double  fympathy,  that  as 
its  tendency  is  heceflarily  beneficent,  it  is  the 
proper  object  of  gratitude  and  reward,  and 
that  upon  all  thefeaccounts  it  appears  to  our  na- 
tural fentiments  to  pofiefs  a  merit  fuperior  to  any 
other.  It  has  been  obferved  too  that  even  the 
weaknefles  of  benevolence  are  not  very  difa- 
greeable  to  us,  whereas  thofe  of  every  other 
paflion  are  always  extremely  difgufting.  Who 
does  not  abbor  exceflive  malice,  exceflive 
felfiftinefs,  or  exceflive  refentment  ?  But  the 
moft  exceflive  indulgence  even  of  partial 
friendship  is  not  fo  ofFenfive.  It  is  the  bene- 
volent paflions  only  which  can  exert  them- 
selves without  any  regard  or  attention  to  pro- 
priety, and  yet  retain  fomething  about  them 
which  is  engaging.  There  is  fomething  pleat- 
ing even  in  mere  inftindtive  good-will  which 
goes  on  to  do  good  offices  without  once  re- 
flecting whether  by  this  condudt  it  is  the  pro- 
per objedl  either  of  blame  or  approbation.    It 

is 
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is  not  fo  with  the  other  paffions.  The  mo- 
ment they  are  dcferted,  the  moment  they  are 
unaccompanied  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  they 
ceafc  to  be  agreeable. 

As  benevolence  beftows  upon  thofe  adlions 
which  proceed  from  it,  a  beauty  fuperior  to  all 
others,  to  the  want  of  it,  and  much  more  the 
contrary  inclination,  communicates  a  peculiar 
deformity  to  whatever  evidences  fuch  a  difpo- 
liLiVn.  i'crnicious  adtions  are  often  punifh- 
able  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they 
ihow  a  want  of  fufficient  attention  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  our  neighbour. 

Befides  all  this,  Dr.  Hutchefon  *  obferved, 
that  whenever  in  any  adtion,  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  benevolent  affedtions,  fbme  other 
motive  had  been  difcovered,  our  fenfe  of  the 
merit  of  this  adtion  was  juft  fo  far  diminished 
as  this  motive  was  believed  to  have  influenced 
it.  If  an  adtion,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
gratitude,  fliould  be  difcovered  to  have  ariien 
from  an  expedtation  of  fome  new  favour,  or 
if  what  was  apprehended  to  proceed  from 
public  fpirit,  (hould  be  found  out  to  have  tiaken 
its  origin  from  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward, fuch  a  difcovery  would  entirely  deltroy 
all  notion  of  merit  or  praife-worthinefs  in 
either  of  thefe  adtions.  Since,  therefore,  the 
mixture  of  any  felfifh  motive,  like  that  of  a 
bafer  alloy,  diminished  or  took  away  altoge- 
ther the  merit  which  would  otherwife  have 
belonged  to  any  adtion,  it   was  evident,  he 

*  Sec  Enquiry  concerning  virtue,  k&.  1 .  and  2. 
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imagined,  that  virtue  muft  confift  in  pure  and 
difinterefted  benevolence  alone. 

When  thofe  adtions,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  commonly  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  felf- 
ifh  motive,  are  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from 
a  benevolent  one,  it  greatly  enhances  our  fenfe 
of  their  merit.  If  we  believed  of  any  perfon 
that  he  endeavoured  to  advance  his  fortune 
from  no  other  view  but  that  of  doing  friendly 
offices,  and  of  making  proper  returns  to  his 
benefadtors,  we  fhould  only  love  and  efteem 
him  the  more.  And  this  obfervation  feemed 
ftill  more  to  confirm  the  conclufion,  that  it 
was  benevolence  only  which  could  ftamp  upon 
any  adtion  the  charadter  of  virtue. 

Laft  of  all,  what,  he  imagined,  was  an' 
evident  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  account  of 
virtue,  in  all  the  difputes  of  cafuifts  concern- 
ing the  redtitude  of  condudt,  the  public  good,. 
he  obferved,  was  the  ftandard  to  which  they 
conflantly  referred;  thereby  univerfally  ac- 
knowledging that  whatever  tendered  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  mankind  was  right  and 
laudable  and  virtuous,  and  the  contrary, 
wrong,  blameable,  and  vitious.  In  the  late 
debates  about  paflive  obedience  and  the  right 
of  refiftance,  the  fole  point  in  controvejfy 
among  men  of  fenfe  was,  whether  univerfal 
fubmiflion  would  probably  be  attended  with 
greater  evils  than  temporary  infurredtion* 
when  privileges  were  invaded.  Whether  what, 
Upon  the  whole,  tended  mod  to  the  happinefs. 
of  mankind,  was  not  alfo  morally  good,  wa* 
never  once,  he  faid,  made  a  queftion. 

Since 
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Since  benevolence,  therefore,  was  the  only 
motive  which  could  beftow  upon  any  adtion 
the  charadter  of  virtue,  the  greater  tne  bene- 
volence which  was  evidenced  by  any  adtion, 
the  greater  the  praife  which  mufl  belong  to 
it. 

Thofe  adtions  which  aimed  at  the  happinefs 
of  a  great  community,  as  they  demonftrated 
a  more  enlarged  benevolence  than  thofe  which 
aimed  only  at  that  of  a  fmaller  fyftcm,  fo 
were  they,  likewife,  proportionally  the  more 
virtuous.  The  moft  virtuous  of  all  affedtions, 
therefore,  was  that  which  embraced  as  its  ob- 
jedt  the  happinefs  of  all  intelligent  beings* 
The  leaft  virtuous,  on  the  contrary,  of  thofe 
to  which  the  charadter  of  virtue  could  in  any 
refpedt  belong,  was  that  which  aimed  no  fur- 
ther than  at  the  happinefs  of  an  individual, 
fuch  as  a  fon,  a  brother,  a  friend. 

In  diredting  all  our  adtions  to  promote  the 
greateft  poffible  good,  in  fubmitting  all  infe- 
rior afredtions  to  the  defire  of  the  general  hap- 
pinefs of  mankind,  in  regarding  ones  felf  but 
as  one  of  the  many,  whofe  profperity  was  to 
be  purfued  no  further  than  it  was  confiftent 
with,  or  conducive  to  that  of  the  whole,  con- 
fided the  perfection  of  virtue. 

Self-love  was  a  principle  which  could  never 
be  virtuous  in  any  degree  or  in  any  diredtion. 
It  was  vitious  whenever  it  obftrudted  the  ge- 
neral good.  When  it  had  no  other  effedt  than 
to  make  the  individual  take  care  of  his  own 
happinefs,  it  was  meerly  innocent,  and  tho' 
it  deierved  no  praife,  neither  ought  it  to  incur 

any 
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any  blame.  Thofe  benevolent  actions  which 
were  performed,  notwithftanding  fome  ftrong 
motive  from  felf-intercft,  were  the  more  vir- 
tuous upon  that  account.  They  demonstrat- 
ed the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  benevolent 
principle. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  *  was  fb  far  from  allowing 
felf-love  to  be  in  any  cafe  a  motive  of  virtuous 
adtions,  that  even  a  regard  to  the  pleafure  of 
felf  approbation,  to  the  comfortable  applaufe 
of  our  own  consciences,  according  to  him,  di- 
minished the  merit  of  a  benevolent  adtion. 
This  was  a  felfifli  motive,  he  thought,  which, 
fo  far  as  it  contributed  to  any  adtion,  demon- 
itrated  the  weaknefs  of  that  pure  and  difinte- 
refted  benevolence  which  could  alone  ftamp 
upon  the  conduit  of  man  the  character  of  vir- 
tue. In  the  common  judgments  of  mankind, 
however,  this  regard  to  the  approbation  of  our 
own  minds  is  fo  far  from  being  confidered  as 
what  can  in  any  refpedt  diminifh  the  virtue  of 
any  adtion,  that  it  is  rather  looked  upon  as  the 
fole  motive  which  deferves  the  appellation  of 
virtuous. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  nature  of 
virtue  in  this  amiable  fyftem,  a  fyftem  which 
has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  nourifh  and  fupport 
in  the  human  heart  the  nobleft  and  the  moft 
agreeable  of  all  affedtions,  and  not  only  to 
check  the  injuftice  of  felf-love,  but  in  fome 
meafure  to  difcourage  that  principle  altoge- 
ther, by  reprefenting  it  as  what  could  never 

#  Inquiry  concerning  virtue,  feft.  2.  art.  4.  alfo  llluftra- 
tions  on  the  moral  fenfe,  (eft.  51  la  A  paragraph, 
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rcflc<ft  any  honour  upon  thofe  who  were  in-* 
fluenced  by  it. 

As  fome  of  the  other  fyflems  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account  o£  do  not  fufficiently 
explain  from  whence  arifes  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency of  the  fupreme  virtue  of  beneficence,  fy 
this  fyftem  feems  to  have  the  contrary  defeat, 
of  not  fufficiently  explaining  from  whence 
arifes  our  approbation  of  the  inferior  virtues 
of  prudence,  vigilance,  circumfpeftion,  tem- 
perance, conftancy,  firmnefs.  The  view  and 
aim  of  our  affeftions,  the  beneficent  and  hurt- 
ful effedh  which  they  tend  to  produce,  are  the 
only  qualities  at  all  attended  to  in  this  fyftem. 
Theirpropriety  and  impropriety,  their  fuitable- 
aiefs  and  unfuitablenefs,  to  the  caufe  which  ex- 
cites them,  are  difregarded  altogether. 

Regard  to  our  own  private  happinefs  and 
interelt  too,  appear  upon  many  occafions  very 
laudable  principles  of  adlion.  The  habits  of 
oeconomy,  induftry,  difcretion,  attention  and 
application  of  thought,  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  cultivated  from  felf-interefted  motives, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  apprehended  to  be 
very  praife-worthy  qualities,  which  deferve 
the  efteem  and  approbation  of  every  body. 
The  mixture  of  a  felfifh  motive,  it  is  true, 
feems  often  to  fully  the  beauty  of  thofe  ac- 
tions'which  ought  to  arife  from  a  benevolent 
aife&ion.  The  caufe  of  this,  however,  is  not 
that  felf-love  can  never  be  the  motive  of  a 
virtuous  aftion,  but  that  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciple appears  in  this  particular  cafe  to  want  its 
due  degree  of  ftrength,  and  ip  be  altogether 

unfuitabk 
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undatable  to  its  objed.  The  chara&er,  there- 
fore, feems  evidently  imperfect,  and  upon  the 
whole  to  deferve  blame  rather  than  praife.. 
The  mixture  of  a  benevolent  motive  in  an  a&ion 
to  which  felf-love  alone  ought  to  be  fufficient 
to  prompt  us,  is  not  fo  apt  indeed  to  diminifh 
our  fenfe  of  its  propriety,  or  of  the  virtue  of 
die  perfon  who  performs  it.     We   are  not 
ready  to  fufpedt  any  perfon  of  being  defedtive 
in  felfifhnefs.     This  is  by  no  means  the  weak 
fide  of  human  nature,  or  the  failing  of  which 
we  are  apt  to  be  fufpicious.  If  we  could  really 
believe,  however,  of  any  man  that,  was  it  not 
from  a  regard  to  his  family  and  friends,  he 
would  not  take  that  proper  care  of  his  health, 
his  life,  or  his  fortune,  to  which  felf-prefer- 
vation  alone  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  prompt 
him,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  failing,  tho* 
one  of  thofe  amiable  failings,  which  render  a 
perfon  rather  the  objedt  of  pity  than  of  con- 
tempt  or  hatred.     It   would   ftill,  however, 
fomewhat  diminifh  the  dignity  and  refpedta- 
blenefs    of  his    character.      Careleflhefs  and 
want  of  oeconomy  are  univerfally  difapproved 
of,  not,  however,  as  proceeding  from  a  want 
of  benevolence,  but  from  a  want  of  the  proper 
attention  to  the  obje&s  of  felf-intereft. 

Though  the  ftandard  by  which  cafuifts  fre- 
quently determine  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
human  conduct,  be  its  tendency  to  the  welfare 
or  diforder  of  fociety ;  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  fhould  be  the 
fole  virtuous  motive  of  a&ion,  but  only  that, 

in 
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in  any  competition,  it  ought  to  caft  the  ba- 
lance againft  all  other  motives. 

Benevolence  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fole  prin- 
ciple of  adtion  in  the  deity,  and  there  are  fe- 
vjral,  not  improbable,  arguments  which  tend 
to  pcrfuade  us  that  it  is  fo.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  other  motive  an  independent 
and  all-p?rfeft  being,  who  (lands  in  need  of 
nothing  external,  and  whofe  happinefs  is  com* 
pleat  in  himfelf,  can  a£t  from.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cafe  with  the  deity,  fo  imperfedf 
a  creature  as  man,  the  fupport  of  whofe  exi- 
gence requires  fo  many  things  external  to  him, 
muft  often  ad:  from  many  other  motives.  The 
condition  of  human  nature  were  peculiarly 
hard,  if  thofe  affe&ions,  which,  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  being,  ought  frequently  to  in- 
fluence our  condufr,  could  upon  no  occafion 
appear  virtuous,  or  deferve  elteem  and  com-* 
mendation  from  any  body. 

Thofe  three  fyftems,  that  which  places  vir-< 
tue  in  propriety,  that  which  places  it  in  pru- 
dence, and  that  which  makes  it  confift  in  be- 
nevolence, are  the  principal  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  To 
one  or  other  of  them,  all  the  other  defcrip- 
tions  of  virtue,  how  different  foever  they  may 
appear,  are  eafily  reducible. 

That  fyflem  which  places  virtue  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  deity,  may  be  count- 
ed either  among  thofe  which  make  it  confift 
in  prudence,  or  among  thofe  which  make  it  con- 
fiit  in  propriety.  When  it  is  afked,  why  we 
ought  to  obey  the  will  of  the  deity,  this  quef-> 
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tion,  which  would  be  impious  and  abfiird  irt 
the  higheft  degree,  if  aiked  from  any  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  obey  him,  can  admit  but  of 
two  different  anfwers.  It  muft  either  be  faid 
that  we  ought  to  obey  the  will  of  the  deity  be- 
caufehe  is  a  being  of  infinite  power,  who  will 
reward  us  eternally  if  we  do  fb,  and  punifh  us 
eternally  if  we  do-  otherwife :  Or  it  muft  be 
faid,  that  independent  of  any  regard  to  our 
own  happinefs,  or  to  rewards  and  punifhments 
of  any  kind,  there  is  a  congruity  and  fitnefs 
that  a  creature  fhould  obey  its  creator,  that  a 
limited  and  imperfed:  being  fhould  fubmit  to 
one  of  infinite  and  incomprehenfible  perfec- 
tions. Befides  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  that  any  other  anfwer 
can  be  given  to  this  queftiorl.  If  the  firft  an- 
fwer be  the  proper  one3  virtue  confifts  in  pru- 
dence, or  in  the  proper  purfuit  of  our  own  final 
intereft  and  happinefs  ;  fince  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  we  are  obliged  to  obey  the  will  of 
the  deity.  If  the  fecond  anfwer  be  the  pro- 
per one,  virtue  muft  confift  in  propriety,  fince 
the  ground  of  our  obligation  to  obedience  is 
the  fuitablenefs  or  congruity  of  the  fentiments 
of  humility  and  fubmiffion  to  the  fuperiority  of 
the  objeft  which  excites  them. 

That  fyftem  which  places  virtue  in  utility 
coincides  too  with  that  which  makes  it  confift 
in  propriety.  According  to  this  fyftem  all 
thole  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  agree- 
able or  advantageousf  either  to  the  perfon  him- 
self or  to  others,  are  approved  of  as  virtuous, 
and  the  contrary  difapproved  of  as  vitious* 
4  B  b  But 
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But  the  agreeiblenefs  or  utility  of  any  affe&ion 
depends  upon  the  degree  which  it  is  allowed 
to  fubfift  in.  Every  affection  is  iifeful  when 
it  is  confined  to  a  certain  degree  of  modera- 
tion ;  and  every  afie&ion  is  difadvantageou* 
when  it  exceeds  the  proper  bounds.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fyftem  therefore,  virtue  confifts, 
not  in  any  one  affection,  but  in  the  proper 
degree  of  all  the  affe&ions.  The  only  diffe- 
rence between  it  and  that  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  eftablifh,  is,  that  it  make* 
utility,  and  not  fympathy,  or  the  coprefpoii- 
dent  affe&ion  of  the  fpe&ator,  the  meafure  of 
this  proper  degree. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  licentious  fyfttms. 

AL  L  thofe  fyftcms,  which  I  have  hither- 
to given  an  account  of,  fupppfe  that 
there  is  a  real  and  effential  diftin&ion  between 
vice  and  virtue,  u  hatever  thefe  qualities  may' 
confift  in.  There  is  a  real  and  effential  diffe- 
rence between  the  propriety  and  impropriety 
of  any  affe&ion,  between  benevolence  and  any 
other  principle  of  action,  between  real  pru- 
dence and  fliort-fighted  folly  or  precipitate 
yafhoefs.  In  the  main  too  all  of  them  contri- 
bute to  encourage  the  praife-worthy,  and  to 
difcourage  the  blameable  difpofition. 

If  may  be  true,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  them, 
that  they  tend,  in  fome  mcafwre>  to  break  the 

-Balance 
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balance  of  the  affe&ions,  and  to  give  the 
mind  a  particular  biafs  to  fome  principles  of 
iadtion,  beyond  the  proportion  that  is  due  to 
them.  The  arttient  fyftems,  which  place  vir- 
tue in  propriety,  feem  chiefly  to  recommend 
the  great,  the  awful  and  the  refpeftable  vir- 
tues, the  virtues  of  felf-government  and  felf- 
command ;  fortitude,  magnanimity,  indepen- 
dency upon  fortune,  the  contempt  of  all  out- 
Ward  accidents,  of  pain,  poverty,  exile  and 
death.  It  is  in  thefe  great  exertions  that  the 
nobleft  propriety  of  condudl  is  difplayed.  The 
foft,  the  amiable,  the  gentle  virtues,  all  the 
virtues  of  indulgent  humanity  are,  in  compa- 
iifbn,  but  little  infifted  upon,  and  feem,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  Stoics  in  particular,  to 
have  been  often  regarded  as  meer  weaknefles 
Which  it  behoved  a  wife  man  not  to  harbour 
in  his  breaft. 

The  benevolent  fyftem,  on  the  other  hand, 
While  it  fofters  and  encourages  all  thofe  milder 
Virtues  in  the  higheft  degree,  feems  entirely  to 
hegleft  the  more  awful  and  relpe&able  quali- 
ties of  the  mind.  It  even  denies  them  the  ap  - 
{reflation  of  virtues.  It  calls  them  moral  abi- 
ities,  and  treats  them  as  qualities  which  do 
not  deferve  the  fame  fort  of  efteem  and  appro- 
bation, that  is  due  to  what  is  properly  de- 
nominated virtue.  All  thofe  principles  of  ac- 
tion which  aim  only  at  our  own  intereft,  it 
treats,  if  that  be  poffibte,  ftill  worfe.  So  far 
from  having  any  merit  of  their  own*  they  di- 
minifli,  it  pretends,  the  merit  of  benevolence, 
when  they  co-operate  with  it :  and  prudeice, 
Bbz  it 
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it  is  aflerted,  when  employed  only  in  promote* 
ing  private  intereil,  can  never  even  be  imagin- 
ed a  virtue. 

That  fyftem,  again,  which  makes  virtue 
cnnuft  in  prudence  only,  while  it  gives  the 
hi?heft  encouragement  to  the  habits  of  caution, 
vigilance,  ibbriety  and  judicious  moderation, 
feenis  to  degrade  equally  both  the  amiable 
and  refpedtable  virtues,  and  to  ilrip  the  for- 
mer of  all  their  beauty,  and  the  latter  of  all 
their  grandeur. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  defe&s,  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  each  of  thofe  three  fyftems 
is  to  encourage  the  bed  and  moft  laudable 
habits  of  the  human  mind  :  and  it  were 
well  for  fociety,  if,  either  mankind  in  general, 
or  even  thofe  few  who  pretend  to  live  accord- 
ing to  any  philofophicai  rule,  were  to.  regulate 
their  condixfl  by  the  precepts  of  any  one  of 
them.  We  may  learn  from  each  of  them 
fomething  that  is  both  valuable  and  peculiar. 
If  it  was  poflible,  by  precept  and  exhortation, 
to  infpire  the  mind  with  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity, the  antient  fyftems  of  propriety 
would  feem  futiicient  to  do  this.  Or  if  it 
was  poflible,  by  the  fame  means,  to  foften  it 
into  humanity,  and  to  awaken  the  affections 
of  kindnefs  and  general  love  towards  thofe 
we  live  with,  feme  of  the  pictures  with  which 
the  benevolent  fyftem  prefents  us,  might  feem 
capable  of  producing  this  effect.  We  may 
learn  from  the  fyftem  of  Epicurus,  though 
undoubtedly  the  worft  of  all  the  three,  how 
much  the  pra&ice  of  both  the  amiable  and  ra- 
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fpedable  virtues  is  conducive  to  our  own  in- 
tereft,  to  our  own  eafe  and  fafety  and  quiet 
even  in  this  life.  As  Epicurus  placed  ha£pi- 
nefs  in  the  attainment  of  eafe  and  fecurity, 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to 
£how  that  virtue  was,  not  merely  the  belt 
and  the  fureft,  but  the  only  means  of  acquir- 
ing thofe  invaluable  pofleflions.  The  good 
efFedts  of  virtue,  upon  our  inward  tranqui- 
lity and  peace  of  mind,  are  what  other  phi- 
lolophers  have  chiefly  celebrated.  Epicurus, 
without  ncgle&ing  this  topic,  has  chiefly  in- 
lifted  upon  the  influence  of  that  amiable  qua- 
lity on  our  outward  profperity  and  fafety.  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  his  writings  were 
fo  much  fludied  in  the  antient  world  by  men 
of  ail  different  philofophical  parties.  It  is 
from  him  that  Cicero,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  Epicurean  fyftem,  borrows  his  moft  agree- 
able proofs  that  virtue  alone  is  fufficient  to 
fecure  happinefs.  Seneca,  though  a  ftoic,  the 
fedt  moft  oppofite  to  that  of  Epicurus,  yet 
quotes  this  philofophcr  more  frequently  than 
any  other. 

There  are,  however,  fome  other  fyftems 
which  fecm  to  take  away  altogether  the  di- 
ftin6tion  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  of 
which  the  tendency  is,  upon  that  account, 
wholly  pernicious  :  I  mean  the  fyftems  of 
the  duke  of  Rochefaucault  and  Dr.  Marjde- 
ville.  Though  the  notions  of  both  thefe  au- 
thors are  in  almoft  every  refpe.<5t  erroneous, 
there  are,  however,  fome  appearances  in  hu- 
fnan  nature  which,  when  viewed  ifl  a  c$jv 
£  b  3  ftia 
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tain  manner,  fcem  at  firft  fight  to  favour  them. 
Thefe,  firft  flightJy  fkctched  out  with  the 
elegance  and  delicate  precifion  of  the  duke 
of  Rochefaucault,  and  afterwards  more  fully 
reprefented  with  the  lively  and  humorous^ 
though  coarfe  and  ruftic  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Mandeville,  have  thrown  upbn  their  do<9xine$ 
an  air  of  truth  and  probability  which  is  very 
apt  to  impofe  upon  the  unfkilful. 

Dr.  Mandeville,  the  moft  methodical  of 
thofe  two  authors,  confiders  whatever  is  done 
from  a  fenfe  of  propriety,  from  a  regard  to" 
what  is  commendable  and  praiferworthy,  as 
being  done  from  a  love  of  praife  and  com-? 
mendation,  or  as  he  calls  it  from  vanity.  Man  j 
he  oblerves,  is  naturally  much  more  into- 
reded  in  his  own  happinefs  than  in  that  of 
others,  and  it  is  impoffible  that  in  his  heart 
he  can  ever  really  prefer  their  profberity  tQ 
his  own.  Whfenever  he  appears  to  do  fb,  wc 
may  be  aflured  that  he  impofes  upon  us,  and 
that  he  is  then  acting  from  the  fame  felfifh 
motives  as  at  all  other  times.  Among  his 
other  felfifh  paflions,  vanity  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft,  and  he  is  always  eafily  flattered  and 
greatly  delighted  with  the  applaufes  of  thofe 
about  him.  When  he  appears  to  facrifice  hi$ 
own  intereft  to  that  of  his  companions,  he 
knows  that  this  condud:  will  be  highly  agree-! 
able  to  their  felfJovdJ  and  that  they  will  not 
fail  to  exprefs  their  fatisfa&ion  by  beftowing 
upon  him  the  moft  extravagant  praifes.  The 
pleafure  which  he  cxpe&s  from  this,  oper- 
^alances,  in  his  ppiaion,  {he  intcreft  whicfy 
'  'he 
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he  abandons  in  order  to  procure  it.  His  con- 
duct, therefore,  upon  this  occafion,  is  in  rea- 
lity juft  as  felfifh,  and  arifes  from  juft  as  mean 
a  motive  as  upon  any  other.  He  is  flattered, 
however,  and  he  flatters  himfelf  with  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  entirely  difinterefted ;  fince, 
ohlefsf  this  was  fuppofed,  it  would  not  feem 
to  merit  any  commendation  cither  in  his  own 
eyes  or  in  thofe  of  others.  All  public  fpirit, 
therefore,  all  preference  of  public  to  private 
Hltereft,  is,  according  to  him,  a  meer  cheat 
and  impofition  upon  mankind ;  and  that  hu- 
iftan  virtue  which  is  fo  much  boafted  of,  and 
Which  is  the  occaiion  of  fo  much  emulation 
aifttong  men,  is  the  meer  offspring  of  flattery 
begot  upon  pride. 

Whether  the  moft  generous  and  public  fpi- 
tfited  actions  may  not,  in  fome  fenfe,  be  re- 
garded as  proceeding  from  felf-love,  I  fhali 
Hot  at  prefent  examine.  The  decifion  of  this 
tjueftion  is  not,  I  apprehend,  of  any  impor- 
tance towards  eftablifhing  the  reality  of  virtue, 
ilnce  felf-love  may  frequently  be  a  virtuous 
motive  of  a&ion.  1  fhall  only  endeavour  to 
fliotir  that  the  defire  of  doing  vtf  hat  is  honour- 
able and  noble,  of  rendering  ourfelves  the 
proper  objefts  of  cfteem  and  approbation,  can- 
tfof  with  any  propriety  be  called  vanity. 
Eveii  the  love  of  well-grounded  fame  and  re- 
futation, the  defire  of  acquiring  efteem  by 
vrhat  is  really  eftimable,  does  not  defcrve  that 
name.  The  firfl:  is  the  love  of  virtue,  the 
ftobleft  and  the  beft  paflion  of  human- nature, 
The  fccond  is  the  love  of  true  glory,  a  paflion 
Bb  4  inferior 
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inferior  no  doubt  to  the  former,  but  which  in 
dignity  appears  to   come  immediately   ^fter 
it.     He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires  praife 
for  qualities  where  are  either  not  praife-worthy 
in  any  degree,  or  not  in  that  degree  in  which 
he  experts  to  be  praifed  for  them ;  who  fets 
Jiis  charadter   upon  the  frivolous  ornaments 
of  drefs  and  equipage,  or  the  equally  frivo- 
lous accomplifhments  of  ordinary  behaviour, 
He  is  guilty  of  vanity  who  defires  praife  for 
what  indeed  very  well  deferves  it,  but  what  he 
perfectly  knowsdoes  not  belong  to  him.     The? 
pmpty  coxcomb  who  gives  himfelf  airs  of  im-? 
portance  which  he  has  no  title  to.  the  filly 
Jiar   who   aflumes   tjie   merit   of  adventures 
which  never  happened,   the  foolifh  plagiary 
who  gives  himfelf  qut  for  the  author  of  what 
he  has  no  pretenfions  to,  are  properly  accufed 
of  this  paffion.     He  too  is  faid  to  be  guilty 
of  vanity  who  is  not  contented  with  the  filent 
fentiments  of  efteem  and  approbation,  who 
feems  to  be  fonder  of  their  noify  exprefiions 
and  acclamations  than  of  the  fentiments  them- 
felves,   who  is  never  fatisfied  but  when  hi$ 
own  praifes  are  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  who 
follicits  with  the  moft   anxious  importunity 
all  external  marks  of  refpedt,  is  fond  of  titles, 
of  compliments,  of  being  vifited,  of  being 
attended,  0f  being  taken  notice  of  in  public 
places  with  the  appearance  of  deference  and 
attention.     This  frivolous  paijion  is  altogether 
different  from  either  of  the  two  former,  and 
is  the  paffioa  of  the  lpweft,  and  the  leaft  of 
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mankind,  as  they  are  of  the  nobleft  and  the 
greateft. 

But  though  thefe  three  paflions,  the  defire 
of  rendering  ourfelves  the  proper  objects  of 
honour  and  efteem  ;  or  of  becoming  what  is 
honourable  and   eftimable ;  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring honour  and  efteem  by  really  defend 
ing  thofe  fentiments ;    and  the  frivolous  de- 
fire of  praife  at  any  rate,  are  widely  different ; 
though  the  two  former  are  always  approved 
of,  while  the  latter  never  fails  to  be  defpifed  ; 
there  is,  however,  a  certain  remote  affinity 
among  them,  which,  exaggerated  by  the  hu- 
morous and  diverting  eloquence  of  this  lively 
author,  has  enabled  him  to  impofe  upon  his 
readers.     There  is  an  affinity  between  vanity 
and  the  love  of  true  glory,  as  both  thefe  paf- 
lions aim  at  acquiring  efteem  and  approbation. 
But  they  are  different  in  this,  that  the  one  is 
a  juft,  reafonable  and  equitable  paffion,  while 
the-  other  is  unjuft,  abfurd  and   ridiculous. 
The  man  who  defires  efteem  for  what  is  really 
eftimable,  defires  nothing  but  what  he  is  juftly 
entitled  to,  and  what  cannot  be  refufed  him 
without  fome  fort   of  injury.     He,   on  the 
contrary,  who  defires  it  upon  any  other  terms, 
demands  what  he  has  no  juft  claim  to.     The 
firft  is  eafily  fatisfied,  is  not  apt  to  be  jea- 
lous or  fufpicious  that  we  do  not  efteem  him 
enough,  and  is  feldom  follicitous  about  re- 
ceiving many  external  marks  of  our  regard. 
The  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be 
fatisfied,  is  full  of  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  that 
vve  do  not  efteem  him  fo  much  as  he  defires, 
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bccaufe  he  has  fomc  fecret  confeioufriefs  that 
he  defires  more  than  he  deferves.  The  leaft 
negleft  of  ceremony,  he  confiders  as  a  mor- 
tal affront,  and  as  an  expreffion  of  the  mofk 
determined  contertipt.  He  is  reftlefi  and  im- 
patient, and  perpetually  afraid  that  we  havd 
loft  all  refpedt  for  him,  and  is  uporf  this  acx 
count  always  ahxious  to  obtain  new  c*pre£" 
fions  of  cfteem,  and,  cannot  be  kept  in  tern* 
per  but  by  continual  attendance  arid  adula- 
tion. 

There  is  an  affinity  too  between  thti  defirtt 
of  becoming  what  is  honourable  and  eftim* 
able,  and  the  defire  of  honour  and  eiteem, 
between  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love'  of 
true  glory.  They  referable  one  another  not 
only  in  this  refpedt,  that  both  aim  at  redlly 
being  what  is  honourable  and  noble>  btrt 
even  in  that  refpedt  in  which  the  love  of  triKJ 
glory  refembles  what  is  properly  called  vani- 
ty, fome  reference  to  fhe  fentiments  of  other& 
The  man  of  the  greateft  magnaftimity,  whoi 
defires  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  and  is  nioft  itt* 
different  about  what  actually  are  the  opinions 
of  mankind  with  regard  to  him,  is  ftill,  how* 
ever,  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  what 
they  fhould  be,  with  the  confeioufnefs  that 
thoug;h  he  may  neither  be  hoftoirfed  nor  ap-i 
plauded,  he  is  ftill  the  proper  object  of  ho* 
nour  and  applaufe,  and  that  if  mankind  were 
cool  and  candid  and  confident  with  them* 
felves,  and  properly  informed  of  the  motives 
and  circumftances  of  his  coftdutt,  they  would 
apt  fail  to  honour  and  applaud  him.     Tho* 
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he  defpifes  the  opinions  which  are  a&ually 
entertained  of  him,  he  has  the  higheft  value 
for  thofe  which  ought  to  be  entertained  of 
him.     That  he  might  think  himfelf  worthy 
of  thofe  honourable  fentiments,  and,  what- 
ever was  the  idea  which  other  men  might 
conceive  of  his  character,  that  when  he  flioul4 
put  himfelf  in  their  fituation,   and  confider, 
not  what  was,  but  what  ought  to  be  their 
opinion,  he  fhould  always  have  the  higheft 
idea  of  it  himfelf,  was  the  great  and  exalted 
motive  of  his  condudt.     As  even  in  the  love 
pf  virtue,  therefore,  there  is  ftill  fome  re- 
ference, though  not  to  what  is,  yet  tQ  what 
in  reafon  and  propriety  ought  to  be,  the  opi- 
nion of  others,  there  is  even  in  this  refpedt 
fome  affinity  between  it,  and  the  love  of  true 
glory.     There  is,  however,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  very  great  difference  between  them.     The 
man  who  a&s  folely  from  a  regard  to  what  is 
right  apd  fit  to  be  done,  from  a  regard  to  what 
is  the  proper  objedfc  of  efteem  and  approbation, 
though  thefe  fentiments  fhould  never  be  be- 
flowed  upon  him,  a<9bs  from  the  moil  fublime 
and  godlike  motive  which  human  nature  is 
even  capable  of  conceiving.     The  man,   on 
the  other  hand,  who  while  he  defircs  tp  merit 
approbation  is  at  the  fame  time  anxious  to 
pbtain  it,  though  he  too  is  laudable  in  the 
plain,  yet  his  motives  have  a  greater  mixture 
of  hiipnan  infirmity.     He  is  in  danger  of  be-: 
ing  mortified  by  the  ignorance  and  injuftice 
of  mankind,  and  hit  happinefs  is  expofed  to 
the  envy  of  his  rivals,  and  the  folly  of  the 
public.     The  happinefs  of  fhe  other,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  altogether  fecure  and  independent 
©f  fortune,  and  of  the  caprice  of  thofe  he 
lives  with.  The  contempt  and  hatted  which 
may  be  thrown  upon  him  by  the  ignorance  of 
mankind,  he  confiders  as  not  belonging  to 
him,  and  is  not  at  all  mortified  by  it.  Man- 
kind defpife  and  hate  him  from  a  falfe  notion 
of  his  chara&er  and  conduct.  If  they  hntw' 
him  better,  they  would  efteem  and  Jo v<.  him. 
It  is  not  him  whom,  properly  fpeaki  ,j.  they 
hate  and  defpife,  but  another  pen:  :«  woom 
they  miftake  him  to  be.  Our  frier..!,  ^hom 
we  fhould  meet  at  a  mafquerade  in  the  garb 
of  our  enemy,  would  be  moie  diverted  than 
mortified,  if  under  that  diiguife  we  fhould 
vent  our  indignation  againft  him.  Such  arc 
the  fentiments  of  a  man  of  real  magnanimity, 
when  expofed  to  unjuft  cenfure.  It  feldorri 
happens,  however,  that  human  nature  arrives 
at  this  degree  of  firmnefs.  Though  none  but 
the  weakeft  and  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind 
are  much  delighted  with  falfe  glory,  yet,  by 
a  ftrangc  inconfiftency,  falfe  ignominy  is  of- 
ten capable  of  mortifying  thofe  who  appear 
the  moft  refolute  and  determined. 

Dr.  Mandeville  is  not  fatisfied  with  repre* 
fenting  the  frivolous  motive  of  vanity,  as  the 
fource  of  all  thofe  actions  which  are  com* 
monly  accounted  virtuous.  He  endeavours 
to  point  out  the  imperfedion  of  human  vir- 
tue in  many  other  refpedts.  In  every  cafe, 
he  pretends,  it  falls  fhort  of  that  compleat 
ielf-denial  which  it  pretends  to,  and,  inftead 
pf  a  conqueft,  is  commonly  no  more  than  a 
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concealed  indulgence  of  our  pafljons.  Where- 
ever  our  referve  with  regard  to  pleafure  falls 
fhort  of  the  moft  afcetic  abftinence,  he  treats 
it  as  grofs  luxury  and  fenfuality.     Every  thing, 
according  to  him,  is  luxury  which  exceeds 
what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of 
human  nature,  fo  that  there  is  vice  even  in 
the  ufe  of  a  clean  fhirt,  or  of  a  convenient  ha- 
bitation.    The  indulgence  of  the  inclination 
to  fex,  in  the  moft  lawful  union,  he  confiders 
as  the  fame  fenfuality  with  the  moft  hurtful 
gratification  of  that  paffion,  and  derides  that 
temperance  and  that  chaftity  which  can  be 
pradtifed  at  fo  cheap  a  rate.     The  ingenious 
fophiftry  of  his  reafoning,  is  here,  as  upon 
many  other  occafions,  covered  by  the  ambi- 
guity of  language.     There  are  fome  of  our 
paflions  which  have  no  other  names  except 
thofe  which  mark  the  difagreeable  and  ofFen- 
five  degree.     The  fpedtator  is  more  apt  to 
take  notice  of  them  in  this  degree  than  in  any 
other.     When  they  (hock  his  own  fentiments, 
when  they  give  him  fome  fort  of  antipathy 
and  uneafinefc,  he  is  neceflarily  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  them,  and  is  from  thence  naturally 
led  to  give  them  a  name.     When  they  fall 
in  with  the  natural  ftate  of  his  own  mind,  he 
is  very  apt  to  overlook  them  altogether,  and 
either  gives  them  no  name  at  all,  or,  if  he 
give  then}  any,  it  is  one  which  marks  rather 
the  fubjedtion  and  reftraint  of  the  paflion,  than 
the  degree  which  it  ftili  is  allowed  to  fubfift 
in,  after  it   is   fo  fubjedted    and   reftrained. 

Thus 
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Thus*  the  common  names  of  the  *  love  of 
pleafure,  and  of  the  love  of  fex  denote  a  viti* 
ous  and  ofFenfive  degree  of  thofe  paflions.  The 
words  temperance  and  chaftity,  on  the  other 
hand,  feem  to  mark  rather  the  reflxaint  and 
ibbje&ion  which  they  are  kept  under,  than 
the  degree  which  they  are  ftili  allowed  to  fub- 
fift  in.  When  he  can  (how,  therefore,  that 
they  dill  fubfift  in  fome  degree,  he  imagines* 
he  has  entirely  demolished  the  reality  of  the 
virtues  of  temperance  and  chaftity,  and  fhowa 
them  to  be  meer  impositions  upon  the  inat- 
tention and  fimplicity  of  mankind,  Thofe 
virtues,  however,  do  not  require  an  entire  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  objects  of  the  paflions  which 
they  mean  to  govern.  They  only  aim  at  re* 
draining  the  violence  of  thofe  paflions  £o  faf 
as  not  to  hurt  the  individual,  and  neither  dis- 
turb nor  offend  the  fociety. 

It  is  the  great  fallacy  of  Dr.  Mandeville'4 
book  -j-  to  represent  every  paflion  as  wholly 
vitious,  which  is  fo  in  any  degree  and  in  any 
dire&ion.  It  is  thus  that  he  treats  every 
thing  as  vanity  which  has  any  reference,  either 
to  what  are,  or  to  what  ought  to  be  the  fenti-* 
ments  of  others :  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
fophiftry,  that  he  eftablifhes  his  favourite  con- 
clufion,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits. 
If  the  love  of  magnificence,  a  tafte  for  the 
elegant  arts  and  improvements  of  human  life, 
for  whatever  is  agreeable  in  drefs,  furniture* 

*  Luxury  and  luft. 
f  FaWe  of  the  Bees. 
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pr  equipage,  for  ^rchite&ure,  ftatuary,  paint- 
ing and  mufic,  is  to  be  regarded  as  luxury, 
fenfuality  and  oftentation,  even  in  thofe  whofe 
Situation  allows,  without  any  inconveniency, 
the  indulgence  of  thofe  paffions,  it  is  certain 
that    luxury,   fenfuality   and   oftentation   are 
public  benefits:  fince,  without  the  qualities 
upon  which  he  thinks  proper  to  beftow  fuch 
opprobrious  names,    the   arts   of  refinement 
could  never  find  encouragement,   and  muft 
Unguifh  for   want   of  employment.      Some 
popular  afcetic  do&rines  which  had  been  cur- 
rent before  his  time,  and  which  placed  virtue 
in  the  entire  extirpation  and  annihilation  of 
all  our  paffions,  were  the  real  foundation  of  this 
licentious  fyftem.     It  was  eafy  for  Dr.  Man- 
deville  to  prove,   firft,  that  this  entire  con- 
queft  never  adtually  took  place  among  men  ; 
and,  fecondly,  that,  if  it  was  to  take  place, 
univerfally,  it  would  be  pernicious  to  fociety, 
by  putting  an  end  to  all  induftry  and  com- 
merce, and  in  a  manner  to  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  human  life.     By  the  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  he  feemed  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  real  virtue,  and  that  what  pretended  to 
be  fuch,   was  a  meer  cheat  and  impofition 
upon  mankind  j  and  by  the  fecond,  that  pri- 
vate vices  were  public  benefits,  fince  with- 
out them  no  fociety  could  profper  or  flourifh. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Mandeville,  which 
once  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  and 
which,  though,  perhaps,  it  never  gave  occa- 
sion to  more  vice  than  what  would  have  been 
without  it,  at  lead  taught  that  vice,  which 
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arofe  from  other  caufes,  to  appear  with  more 
effrontery,  and  to  avow  the  corruption  of 
its  motives  with  a  profligate  audacioufnefs 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  Wore. 

But  how  deftrudtive  foever  this  fyftem  may 
appear,  it  could  never  have  impofed  upon  fo 
great  a  number  of  perfons,  nor  have  occa- 
iioned  fo  general  an  alarm  among  thofe  who 
are  the  friends  of  better  principles,  had  it  not 
in  fome  refpedts  bordered  upon  the  truth.  A 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  may  appear  very 
plaufible,  and  be  for  a  long  time  very  generally 
received  in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foun- 
dation in  nature,  nor  any  fort  of  refemblance 
to  the  truth. %  The  vortices  of  Des  Cartes  were 
regarded  by  a  very  ingenious  nation,  for  near 
a  century  together,  as  a  mod  fatisfadtory  ac- 
count of  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. Yet  it  has  been  demonftrated,  to  the 
conviction  of  all  mankind,  that  thefe  pre- 
tended caufes  of  thofe  wonderful  effedts,  not 
only  do  not  actually  exift,  but  are  utterly 
impofiible,  and  if  they  did  exift,  could  pro- 
duce no  fuch  effedts  as  are  qfctibed  to  them* 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  fyftems  of  moral 
philofophy,  and  an  author  who  pretends  to 
nccount  for  the  origin  of  onr  moral  fenti- 
ments,  cannot  deceive  us  fo  grofsly,  nor  de- 
part fo  very  far  from  all  refemblance  to  the 
truth.  When  a  traveller  gives  an  account  of 
ibme  diftant  country,  he  may  impofe  upon 
our  credulity  the  moft  groundlefs  and  abfurd 
fitf  ions  as  the  moft  certain  matters  of  fadt.  But 
when  a  perfon  pretends  to  inform  us  of  what 
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pafles  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
affairs  of  the  very  parifh  which  we  live  in, 
though  here  too,  if  we  are  fo  carelefs  as  not 
to  examine  things  with  our  own  eyes,  he  may 
deceive  us  in  many  refpedts,  yet  the  greateft 
falflioods  which  he  impofes  upon  is  mufl 
bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  truth,  and 
muft  even  have  a  confiderable  mixture  of 
truth  in  them.  An  author  who  treats  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  pretends  to  aflign  the 
caufes  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  af- 
fairs of  a  very  diftant  country,  concerni  g 
which  he  may  tell  us  what  he  pleafes,  and 
as  long  as  his  narration  keeps  within  ilw. 
bounds  of  feeming  poflibility,  he  necc  ;.;: 
defpair  of  gaining  our  belief.  But  wlv?:i  he 
propofes  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  '•./;:..; 
and  affe&ions,  of  our  fentiments  ci  i;p pro- 
bation and  difapprobation,  he  preterms  to  ^vc 
an  account,  not  only  of  the  affair.-*  <-f  'Ju  v.i  / 
parifh  that  we  live  in,  but  of  our  »,;■>,,  Jo^;..  i.-- 
tic  concerns.  Though  here  do,  i:Lc  i  .:::- 
lent  mafters  who  put  their  t/uii  ;i  :\  1  \. .■■,■  \<vd 
who  deceives  them,  we  aio  vi:  ■  L-.-.-:L:  -..o  lo 
impofed  upon,  yet  we  arc  u\i\\< .-.rA-:  c:  ■  1;- 
fing  any  account  which  d<^\.  i;;v  j^i.  •. .: 
fome  little  regard  to  the  truth.  ■■"■..:-,, 0  A  i:^ 
articles,  at  leaft,  muftbejufc,  .  :  = 
which  are  mod  overcharged  n -...,[!  !:;.-..■  ;.:,( 
fome  foundation,  otherwife  the  .ii.-u-.i  .  -■  ' 
be  deteded  feven  by  that  careki  .  . 
which  we  are  difpofed  to  give,  'i  ;■.■:■  ..».».:_  .- 
who  fhould  affign,  as  the  cau*e  ox  unv  /..■:.■.- 
Cc  "        1.1! 
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ral  fentimcnt,  fome  principle  which  neither 
had  any  connexion  with  it,  nor  refemblecj 
any  other  principle  which  had  fome  fuch 
connexion,  would  appear  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous to  the  moil  injudicious  and  unexperi? 
(speed  reader. 
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SECTION     III. 

Qf  the  different  fyftems  which  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  principle  of  appro- 
bation. 


INTRODUCTION. 

AFT  PR  the  inquiry  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  the  next  queftion  of 
importance  in  Moral  Philofophy,  is  concern-  % 
ing  the  principle  of  approbation,  concerning 
the  power  or  faculty  of  the  mipd  which  ren- 
ders certain  pfrara&ers  agreeable  or  difagree- 
*ble  to  us,  makes  us  prefer  one  tenor  of  con-? 
dufl  to  another,  denominate  the  ope  righf 
and  the  other  wrong,  and  copfider  the  on^ 
as  the  objedt  of  approbation,  honour  and  re- 
ward; the  other  as  that  of  blame,  cenfure 
and  punifhment. 

Three  different  accounts  have  been  given 
of  this  principle  of  approbation.  Accord- 
ing to  fome,  we  approve  *n4  disapprove  botfy 
of  our  own  actions  ^nd  of  thofe  of  others, 
from  felf-love  only,  or  from  fome  view  of 
their  tendency  to  our  own  happinefs  or  dis- 
advantage: according  to  others,  reafon,  the 
fame  faculty  by  which  we  djftinguifh  between 
truth  and  faU^QQc},  enables  us  to  diftinguifh 
between  what  is  fit  ancj  unfit  both  in  aftions 
and  affections:  according  to  others  this  dif- 
C  c  2  tindion 
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tin&ion  is  altogether  die  effect  of  immediate 
fentiment  and    feeling,    and   arifes  from  the 
fatisfadtion  or  rfilguft  with  which    the  view 
of  certain    actions  or    affections  inipires    us. 
Self-love,   reafon,    and   fentiment,    therefore, 
are  the    three   different   iburces  which    have 
been  affigned  for  the  principle  of  approbation. 
Before  1  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
different  fyflems,    I  mull   obierve,    that  the 
determination  of  this  fecond  queftion,  though 
of  the  greateft  importance  in  fpeculation,  is 
of  none  in  pra&ice.     The  queftion   concern- 
ing the  nature  of  virtue  neceffarily  has  fome 
influence  upon  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
in  many  particular  cafes.     That  concerning 
the  principle  of  approbation  can  poffibly  have 
no  fuch  efre£t.     To  examine  from  what  con- 
trivance or  mechanifm  within,  thofe  different 
notions  or  fentiments  arife,  is  a  uieer  matter 
of  philofophical  curiofity. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  thofe  f ferns  which  deduce  the  principle  of 
approbation  from  f elf -love. 

THOSE  who  account  for  the  principle 
of  approbation  from  felf-love,  do  not 
all  account  for  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confufion  and  inac- 
curacy in  all  their  different  fyftems.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  many  of  his  follow- 
ers. 
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ers  *,  man  is  driven  to  take  refuge  in  fociety, 
not  by  any  naturaflove  which  he  bears  to  his 
own  kind,  but  becaufe  without  the  afliftance 
of  others  he  is  incapable  of  fubfifting  with 
eafe  or  fafety.  Society,  upon  this  account, 
becomes  neceflary  to  him,  and  whatever  tends 
to  its  fupport  and  welfare,  he  confiders  as 
having  a  remote  tendency  to  his  own  intereft, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  likely  to 
difturb  or  deftroy  it,  he  regards  as  in  fome 
meafure  hurtful  or  pernicious  to  himfelf. 
Virtue  is  the  great  fupport,  and  vice  the  great 
difturber  of  human  fociety.  The  former,  there- 
Fore,  is  agreeable,  and  the  latter  offenfive  to 
every  man;  as  from  the  one  he  forefees  the 
profperity,  and  from  the  other  the  ruin  and 
difbrder  of  what  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  com- 
fort and  fecurity  of  his  exiftence. 

That  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote, 
and  of  vice  to  difturb  the  order  of  fociety, 
when  we  confider  it  coolly  and  philofophical- 
ly,  refle&s  a  very  great  beauty  upon  the  one, 
and  a  very  great  deformity  upon  the  other, 
cannot,  as  I  have  obferved  upon  a  former  oc- 
cafion,  be  called  in  queftion.  Human  fociety, 
when  we  contemplate  it  in  a  certain  abftradt 
and  philofophical  light,  appears  like  a  great, 
an  immenfe  machine,  whofe  regular  and  har- 
monious movements  produce  a  thoufand  agree- 
able efFedts.  As  in  any  other  beautiful  and 
noble  machine  that  was  the  production  of  hu- 
man art,  whatever  tended  to  render  its  move- 

*  Puffendorff.     Mandeville. 
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merits  more  fmooth  and  eafy,  would  derive  a 
beauty  from  this  effed:,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  tended  to  obftruft  them  would  dil- 
pleafe  upon  that  account :  fo  virtue,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  fine  polifh  to  the  wheels  of  fa* 
ciety,  neceffarily  pleafes  ;  while  vice,  like 
the  vile  ruft,  which  makes  them  jarr  afid  grate 
upon  one  another,  is  as  neceflarily  offenfive. 
This  account,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  ap- 
probation and  difapprobation,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
rives them  from  a  regard  to  the  order  of  fb- 
ciety,  runs  into  that  principle  which  gives 
beauty  to  utility,  and  which  I  have  explained 
upon  a  former  occafion  ;  and  it  is  from  thence 
that  this  fyftem  derives  all  that  appearance  of 
probability  which  it  poflefles.  When  thoft 
authors  defcribe  the  innumerable  advantages 
of  a  cultivated  and  focial,  above  a  favage  and 
folitary  life;  when  they  expatiate  upon  the 
heceffity  of  virtue  and  good  order  for  tht 
maintenance  of  the  one,  and  demonftrate  how 
infallibly  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  difobe- 
dience  to  the  laws  tend  to  bring  back  the 
other,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  thofe  views  which  they  open 
to  him ;  he  fees  plainly  a  new  beauty  in  vir- 
tue, and  a  hew  deformity  in  vice,  which  he 
had  never  taken  notice  of  before,  and  is  com- 
monly fo  delighted  with  the  difcovery,  that 
he  feldom  takes  time  to  refled,  that  this  poli*. 
tical  view,  having  never  occurred  to  him  in 
his  life  before,  cannot  poffibly  be  thfe  ground 
of  that  approbation  and  difapprobation  with 

which 
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Which  he  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  con* 
jfider  thole  different  qualities. 

When  thofe  authors,  on  the  other  hand, 
deduce  from  felf-love  the  intereft  which  we 
take  in  the  welfare  of  fociety,  and  the  efteem 
which  upon  that  account  we  beftow  upon 
virtue,  they  do  not  mean,  that  when  we  in 
this  age  applaud  the  virtue  of  Cato,  and  deteft 
the  villainy  of  Catiline,  our  fentiments  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  notion  of  any  benefit  we  re* 
<eive  from  the  one,  or  of  any  detriment  we 
iuffer  from  the  other.     It  was  not  becaufe  the 
profperity  or  fubverfion  of  fociety,  in  thofe 
remote  ages  and  nations,  was  apprehended  to 
have  any  influence  upon  our  happinefs  or  mi* 
iery  in  the  prefent  times ;  that  according  to 
thofe  philofophcrs,  we  efteemed  the  virtuous, 
and  blamed  the  diforderly  chara&er.     They 
never  imagined  that  our  fentiments  were  in- 
iluenced  by  any  benefit  or  damage  which  we 
iuppofed    a&ually  to   redound   to   us,  from 
cither ;    but  by  that  which  might  have  re- 
dounded to  us,  had  we  lived  in  thofe  diftant 
ages  and  countries ;  or  by  that  which  might 
itili  redound  to  us,  if  in  our  own  times  we 
ihould  meet  with  characters  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  idea*  in  fhort,  which  thofe  authors  were 
groping .  abopt,  but  which  they  were  never 
able  to  unfold  diftin&ly,  was  that  indirect  fym- 
pathy  which  we  feel  with  the  gratitude  or  re* 
jfentment  of  thofe  who  received  the  benefit  or 
iuffered  the  damage  refuiting  from  fuch  oppo- 
site chara&ers  :  and  it  was  this  which  they 
were  indiftin<*tly  pointing  at,  when  they  laid, 
C  €  4  that 
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that  it  was  not  the  thought  of  what  we  had 
gained  or  fuffered  which  prompted  our  ap- 
plaufe  or  indignation*  but  the  conception  or 
imagination  of  what  we  might  gain  or  fuffer 
if  we  were  to  ad:  in  fociety  with  fuch  affo- 
ciates. 

Sympathy,  however,  cannot,  in  any  fenfe, 
be  regarded  as  a  felfifh  principle.     When  I 
fyrppathize  with  your  forrow  or  your  indig- 
nation, it  may  be  pretended,  indeed,  that  my 
emotion  is  founded  in  felf-love,  becaufe  it 
arifes  from  bringing  your  cafe  home  to  my- 
felf,    from  putting  myfelf  in  your  fituation, 
•and  thence  conceiving  what  I  fhould  feel  in 
the  like  circumftances.     But  though  fympathy 
is  very  properly  faid  to  arife  from  an  imagina- 
ry change  of  fituations  with  the  perfon  prin- 
cipally concerned,  yet  this  imaginary  change 
is  not  fuppofed  to  happen  to  me  in  my  own 
perfon  and  charadler,  but  in  that  of  the  per- 
fon with  whom  I  fympathize.  •  When  I  con- 
dole with  you  for  the  lofs  of  your  only  fon,  in 
order  to  enter  into  your  grief  I  do  not  con- 
-fider  what  I,  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  character  and 
profeffion,  fhould  fuffer,  if  I  had  a  fon,  and 
if  that  fon  was  unfortunately  to  die:   but  I 
confider  what  I  fhould  fuffer  if  I  was  really 
you,  and  I  not   only   change   circumftances 
with  you,  but  I  change  perfons  and  characters. 
My  grief,  therefore,  is  entirely  upon  your  ac- 
count, and  not  in  the  leaft  upon  my  own.     It 
is  not,  therefore,  in  the  leaft  felfifh.     How 
can  that  be  regarded  as  a  felfifh  paffion,  which 
does  not  arife  even  from  the  imagination  of 
4  any 
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any  thing  that  has  befallen,  or  that  relates  to 
myfelf,  in  my  own  proper  psrfon  and  cha- 
racter, but  which  is  entirely  occupied  about 
what  relates  to  you.  A  man  may  Sympathize 
with  a  woman  in  child-bed ;  though  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  he  {hould  conceive  himfelf  as 
Suffering  her  pains  in  his  own  proper  perfon, 
and  character.  That  whole  account  of  hu- 
man nature,  however,  which  deduces  all  fen- 
timents  and  affedtions  from  felf-love,  which 
has  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  but 
which,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet  been 
fully  and  diftindtly  explained,  feems  to  me  to 
have  arifen  from  fome  confufed  mifapprehen- 
fion  of  the  fyftem  of  fympathy. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  tbofefyjtems  which  make  reafon  the  principle 
of  approbation. 

IT  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  doftrinc 
of  Mr.  Hobbs,  that  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  a 
ftate  of  war ;  and  that  antecedent  to  the  infti- 
tution  of  civil  government  there  could  be  no 
fafe  or  peaceable  fociety  among  men.  To 
preferve  fociety,  therefore,  according  to  him, 
was  to  fupport  civil  government,  and  to  de- 
ftroy  civil  government  was  the  fame  thing  as 
to  put  an  end  to  fociety.  But  the  exiftence  of 
civil  government  depends  upon  the  obedience 
that  is  paid  to  the  fupreme  magistrate.  The 
moment  he  lofes  his  authority,  all  government 

is 
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is  at  an  crid.  As  felf-prefervation,  therefore* 
teaches  men  to  applaud  whatever  tends  to  pro* 
mote  the  welfare  of  ibciety,  and  to  Jblami 
whatever  is  likely  to  hurt  it ;  £o  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, if  they  would  think  and  fpeak  «con- 
fiftcntly,  ought  to  teach  them  to  applaud  upoa 
all  occafions  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  to  blame  all  difobedience  and  rebellion. 
The  very  ideas  of  laudable  and  blameable* 
*>ught  to  be  the  lame  with  thoie  of  obedience 
and  difobedience.  The  laws  of  the  civil  ma^- 
gift  rate,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fole  ultimate  ftandards  of  what  was  juft 
and  unjuft,  what  was  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Mr.  Hobbs^ 
by  propagating  thefe  notions,  to  fubjed:  the 
confeiences  of  men  immediately  to  the  civil, 
and  not  to  the  ecclefiaftical  powers,  whofe 
turbulence  and  ambition,  he  had  been  taught, 
by  the  example  of  his  own  times,  to  regard 
as  the  principal  fource  of  the  diforders  of  Ib- 
ciety. His  dodtrine,  upon  this  account,  was 
peculiarly  offenfive  to  Theologians,  who  ac- 
cordingly did  not  fail  to  vent  their  indignation 
again  ft  him  with  great  afperity  and  bitternefs. 
It  was  likewife  offenfive  to  all  found  moralifts* 
as  it  fuppofed  that  there  was  no  natural  di£- 
tin<9rion  between  right  and  wrong,  that  thefe 
were  mutable  and  changeable,  and  depended 
upon  the  meer  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate.  This  account  of  things,  therefore* 
was  attacked  from  all  quarters,  and  by  all  forts 
of  weapons,  by  fober  reafon  as  well  as  by  fu- 
rious declamation. 

la 
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In  order  to  confute  fo  odious  a  dodrine,  it 
Was  neceflary  to  prove,  that  antecedent  to  all 
law  or  pofitive  iriftitution*  the  mind  was  na- 
turally indowed  with  a  faculty,  by  which  it 
diftinguifhed  in  certain  a&ions  and  affedtions, 
the"  qualities  of  right,  laudable  and  virtuous, 
and  in  Others  thofe  of  wrong,  blameable  and 
vitious. 

Law,  it  was  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Cud- 
worth*,  could  not  be  the  original  fource  of 
thofe  diftindtions ;  fince  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  fufch  a  law,  it  muft  either  be  right  to  obey 
it,  and  wrong  to  difbbey  it,  Or  indifferent 
Whether  We  obeyed  it,  or  difobeyed  it.  That 
iaw  which  it  was  indifferent  whether  we  obey- 
ed or  difobeyed,  could  not,  it  was  evident,  be 
the  fource  of  thofe  diftindtions ;  neither  could 
that  which  it  was  right  to  obey  and  wrong  to 
difobey,  fince  even  this  ftill  fuppofed  the  ante- 
cedent notions  or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
ahd  that  obedience  to  the  law  was  conform- 
able to  the  idea  of  right,  and  difobedience  to 
that  of  Wrong. 

Since  the  rfiind,  therefore,  had  a  notion  of 
thofe  diftindtions  antecedent  to  all  law,  it 
feeftied  neceffarily  to  follow,  that  it  derived 
this  notion  from  reafon,  which  pointed  out 
the  cfiffefence  between  right  and  wrong,  in 
the  fame  ttianher  in  Which  it  did  that  between 
truth  and  falfehood  :  and  this  conclufion, 
Which  though  true  in  fome  refpe&s,  is  rather 
hafty  In  Others,  was  more  eafily  received  at  a 

#*  Itfimiuble  Morality,  1.  t .  , 
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time  when  the  abftraft  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  before  the  dif- 
tindt  offices  and  powers  of  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  diftinguifhed  from  one  another. 
When  this  controverfy  with  Mr.  Hobbs  was 
carried  on  with  the  greateft  warmth  and  keen- 
nefs,  no  other  faculty  had  been  thought  of 
from  which  any  fuch  ideas  could  poffibly  be 
fuppofed  to  arife.     It  became  at  this  time, 
therefore,  the  popular  do&rine,  that  the  ef- 
fence  of  virtue  and  vice  did  not  confifl:  in  the 
conformity  or  difagreement  of  human  adtions 
with  the  law  of  a  fuperior,  but  in  their  con- 
formity or  difagreement  with  reafon,  which 
was  thus  confidered  as  the  original  fource  and 
principle  of  approbation  and  difapprobation.  . 
That  virtue  confifts  in  conformity  to  rea- 
fon, is  true  in  fome  refpedts,  and  this  faculty 
may  very  juftly  be  confidered,   as    in  fome 
fenfe,  the  fource  and  principle  of  approbation 
and  difapprobation,  and  of  all  folid  judgments 
concerning  right  and  wrong.     It  is  by  reafon 
that  we  difcover  thofe  general  rules  of  juftice 
by  which  we  ought, to  regulate  our  anions  : 
and  it  is  by  the  fame  faculty  that  we  form 
thofe  more  vague  and  indeterminate  ideas  of 
what  is  prudent,  of  what  is  decent,  of  what 
is  generous  or  noble,    which  we  carry  con- 
ftantly  about  with  us,  and  according  to  which 
we  endeavour,   as  well  as  we  can,  to  model 
the  tenor  of  our  conduct.     The  genera),  max- 
ims of  morality  are  formed,    like  all "  other 
general  maxims,  from  experience  and  induc- 
tion. 
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tion.     We  obferve  in  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticular cafes  what  pleafes   or   difpleafes  our 
moral  faculties,  what  thefe  approve  or  difap- 
prove  of,  and,  by  induction  from  this  expe- 
rience, we  eftablifh  thofe  general  rules.     But 
induftion  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  ope- 
rations of   reafon.     From  reafon,   therefore, 
we  are  very  properly  faid  to  derive  all  thofe 
general  maxims  and  ideas.      It  is  by  thefe, 
however,  that  we  regulate  the  greater  part  of 
our  moral  judgments,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and'  precarious  if  they  de- 
pended altogether  upon  what  isliableto  fo  many 
variations  as  immediate  fentiment  and  feeling, 
which  the  different  ftates  of  health  and  hu- 
mour are  capable  of  altering  fo  effentially.     As 
our  moft  folid  judgments,  therefore,  with  re- 
gard to  right  and  wrong  are  regulated  by  max- 
ims and  ideas  derived  from  an  induction  of 
reafon,  virtue  may  very  properly  be  faid  to 
confift  in  a  conformity  to  reafon,  and  fo  far 
this  faculty  may  be  conlidered  as  the  fource 
and   principle  of  approbation   and   difappro- 
bation. 

But  though  reafon  is  undoubtedly  the  fource 
of  the  general  rules  of  morality,  and  of  all  the 
ftioral  judgments  which  we  form  by  means  of 
them ;  it  is  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligi- 
ble to  fuppofe  that  the  firft  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  can  be  derived  from  reafon,  even 
in  thofe  particular  cafes  upon  the  experience 
of  which  the  general  rules  are  formed.  Thefe 
firft  perceptions,  as  well  as  all  other  experi- 
ments upon  which  any  general  rules  are  found- 
ed, 
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ed,  cannot  be  the  objeft  of  reafon,  but  of  im* 
mediate  fenfe  and  feeling.  It  is  by  findjjig  in 
a  vaft  variety  of  inftances  that  one  tenpr  of 
condud:  constantly  pleafes  in  a  certain  manner, 
and  that  another  as  conftantly  difpleafes  the 
mind,  that  we  form  the  general  rules  of  mo- 
rality. But  reafon  cannot  render  any  parties-* 
lar  objedt  either  agreeable  qr  difagreeable  to 
the  mind  for  its  own  fake.  Reafon  may  fhow 
that  this  objedt  is  the  means  of  obtaining  feme 
other  which  is  naturally  either  pleafing  or  dif- 
pleafing,  and  in  this  manner  may  render  it 
either  agreeable  or  difagreeable  for  the  fake  of 
fomething  elfe.  -But  nothing  can  be  agree-, 
able  or  difagreeable  for  its  own  fake/ which  i$ 
not  rendered  fuch  by  immediate  fenfe  and  feed- 
ing. *  If  virtue,  therefore,  in  every  particular 
inftancc,  njsceflariJy  plcales  for  its. own  fake,, 
and  if  vice  ag  certainly  difpleafes  the  mind,  it 
cannot  be  reafon,  but  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling,  which,  in  this  manner,  reconciles  us 
to  the  one,  and  alienates  us  from  the  other, 

Pleafure  and  pairi  are  the  great  obje<3:s  of 
defire  and  averfion  :  but  thefe  are  diftinguifhed 
not  by  reafon,  but  by  immediate  fenfe  and 
feeling.  If  virtue,  therefore,  is  defirable  fpr, 
its  own  fake,  and  if  vice  is,  in  the  fame  plan- 
ner, the  obje<3  of .  averfioij,  it  cannot  be  rea- 
ibn which  originally  diftinguiflies  thofe  dif- 
ferent qualities,  but,  immediate  fenfe  and 
,  feeling.  '    _ 

As  reafon,  however,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  the  principle  of  appro- 
bation and  difapprobation,   thefe  fentiments 

were, 
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were,  through  inattention,  long  regarded  as 
originally  flowing  from  the  operations  of  this 
faculty.  Dr.  Hutchefon  had  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  firft  who  diftinguifhed  with  any  de-? 
grec  of  precifionin  what  refpedt  all  moral  dif- 
tinflions  may  be  faid  to  arife  from  reafon,  and 
in  what  refpedt  they  are  founded  upon  imme- 
diate fenfc  and  feeling.  In  his  illuftrations 
upon  the  moral  fenfe  he  has  explained  this  fo 
fully,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fo  unanfwerably, 
that,  if  any  controverfy  is  ftill  kept  up  about 
this  fubjeft,  I  can  impute  it  to  nothing,  but 
either  to  inattention  to  what  that  gentleman 
has  written,  or  to  a  fuperftitious  attachment 
for  certain  forms  of  expreffion,  a  weaknefs 
pot  very  uncommon  among  the  learned,  ef- 
pecially  in  fubje&s  fo  deeply  interefting  as  the 

!>refent*  in  which  a  man  of  virtue  is  often 
oath  to  abandon,  even   the  propriety  of  a 
flngle  phrafe  which  he  has  been  accuftomed 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  *b°Ji   Jjftems  which  make  fentiment  the 
principle  of  approbation. 

THOSE  fyftems  which  make  fentiment 
the  principle  of  approbation  may  be 
divided  into  two  different  clafles. 

I.  According  to  fome  the  principle  of  ap- 
probation is  founded  upon  a  fentiment  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  upon  a  particular  power  of 

perception 
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perception  exerted  by  the  mind  at  the  view  of 
certain  adtions  or  affe&ions ;  fbme  of  which 
affedting  this  faculty  in  an  agreeable  and 
others  in  a  difagreeable  manner,  the  former 
are  ftampt  with  the  characters  of  right,  laud- 
able, and  virtuous ;  the  latter  with  thofe  of 
wrong,  blameable  and  vitious.  This  fenti- 
ment  being  of  a  peculiar  nature  diftindt  from 
every  other,  and  the  effect  of  a  particular  power 
of  perception,  they  give  it  a  particular  name, 
and  call  it  a  moral  fenfe. 

II.  According  to  others,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  principle  of  approbation,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  fuppofing  any  new  power  of  per- 
ception which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  : 
nature,  they  imagine,  adts  here,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  with  the  ftridieft  ceconomy,  and  pro- 
duces a  multitude  of  efFedts  from  one  and  the 
fame  caufe ;  and  'fympathy,  a  power  Avhich 
has  always  been  taken  notice  of,  and  with 
which  the  mind  is  manifeftly  endowed,  is, 
they  think,  .fufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
effeds  afcribed  to  this  peculiar  faculty. 

I.  Dr.  Hutchefon  *  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  prove  that  the  principle  of  approbation  was 
not  founded  on  felf-love.  He  had  demon- 
ftrated  too  that  it  could  not  arife  from  any 
operation  of  reafon.  Nothing  remained,  he 
thought,  but  to  fuppofe  it  a  faculty  of  a  pe-* 
culiar  kind,  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
the  human  mind,  in  order  to  produce  this  one 
particular  and  important  effedt.     When  felf* 

*  Enquiry  concerning  Tirtuc. 
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love  and  reafon  were  both  excluded,  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  there  was  any  other  known 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  could  in  any  re- 
fpedt  anfwer  this  purpofe. 

This  new  power  of  perception  he  called  a 
fcnorai  fenfe,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  fomewhat 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes.  As  the  bodies 
around  us,  by  affe&ing  thefe  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, appear  to  poffefs  the  different  qualities  of 
found,  tafte,  odour,  colour;  fo  the  various 
affections  of  the  human  mind,  by  touching  this 
particular  faculty  in  a  certain  manner,  appear 
to  poffefs  the  different  qualities  of  amiable  and 
odious,  of  virtuous  and  vitious,  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  various  fenfes  or  powers  of  percep- 
tion *,  from  which  the  human  mind  derives 
all  its  fimple  ideas,  were,  according  to  this 
lyftem,  of  two  different  kinds,  of  which  the 
one,  were  called  the  diredt  or  antecedent,  the 
other,  the  reflex  or  confequent  fenfes.  The 
direct  fenfes  were  thofe  faculties  from  which 
the  mind  derived  the  perception  of  fuch  fpecies 
of  things  as  did  not  prefuppofe  the  antecedent 
perception  of  any  other.  Thus  founds  and 
colours  were  objects  of  the  diredt  fenfes.  Ta 
hear  a  found  or  to  fee  a  colour  does  not  pre- 
fuppofe the  antecedent  perception  of  any  other 
quality  or  objedt.  The  reflex  or  confequent 
fenfes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  thofe  facul- 
ties from  which  the  mind  derived  the  percep- 
tion of  fuch  fpecies  of  things  as  prefuppofed 

*  Treatife  of  the  paffions. 
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the  antecedent  perception  of  fome  other.  Thus 
harmony  and  beauty  were  obje&s  of  the  re- 
flex fenfes.  In  order  to  perceive  the  harmony 
of  a  found,  or  the  beauty  of  a  colour,  we 
muft  firft  perceive  the  found  or  the  colour. 
The  moral  fenfe  was  confidered  as  a  faeulty  of 
this  kind.  That  faculty,  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  reflection,  and  from  which  he  derived 
the  fimple  ideas  of  the  different  pafiions  and 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  was,  according 
to  Dr.  Hutchefon,  a  direft  internal  fenfe. 
That  faculty  again  by  which  we  perceived  the 
beauty  or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice  of  thofe 
different  paflions  and  emotions,  was  a  reflex, 
internal  fenfe. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  endeavoured  ftill  further  to 
fupport  this  do<3trine,  by  (hewing  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  that 
the  mind  was  endowed  with  a  variety  of  other 
reflex  fenfes  exactly  fimilar  to  the  moral  fenfe ; 
fuch  as  a  (cnlc  of  beauty  and  deformity  in  ex- 
ternal objedts;  a  public  fenfe,  by  which  we 
fympathize  with  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of 
our  fellow-creatures ;  a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  ho- 
nour, and  a  fenfe  of  ridicule. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which 
this  ingenious  philofopher  has  taken  to  prove 
that  the  principle  of  approbation  is  founded  in 
a  peculiar  power  of  perception,  fome  what  a- 
nalogous  to  the  external  fenfes,  there  ai  e  feme 
confequences,  which  he  acknowledges  to  fol- 
low from  this  doftrine,  that  will,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  by  many  as  a  fufRcient  confuta- 
tion 
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tionofit.  The  qualities,  he  allows  *,  which 
belong  to  the  objedts  of  any  fenfe,  cannot, 
without  the  greateft  abfurdity,  be  afcribed  to 
the  fenfe  itfelf.  Who  ever  thought  of  calling 
the  fenfe  of  feeing  black  or  white,  the  fcnfo 
of  hearing  loud  or  low,  or  the  fenfe  of  tafting 
fweet  or  bitter  ?  And,  according  to  him,  it  is 
equally  abfurd  to  call  our  moral  faculties  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  morally  good  or  evil.  Thefb 
qualities  belong  to  the  objefts  of  thofe  facul- 
ties, not  to  the  faculties  themfelves.  If  any 
man,  therefore,  was  fo  abfurdly  conftituted  as 
to  approve  of  cruelty  and  injuftice  as  the  high- 
eft  virtues,  and  to  difapprove  of  equity  and  hu- 
manity as  the  moft  pitiful  vices,  fuch  a  con- 
futation of  mind  might  indeed  be  regarded  as 
inconvenient  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
fpciety,  and  likewife  as  ftrange,  furprifing  and 
unnatural  in  itfelf;  but  it  could  not,  without 
the  greateft  abfurdity,  be  denominated  vicious 
or  morally  evil. 

Yet  furely  if  we  faw  any  man  fhouting  with 
admiration  and  applaufe  at  a  barbarous  and 
unmerited  execution,  which  fome  infolent  ty- 
rant had  ordered,  we  fhould  not  think  we 
were  guilty  of  any  great  abfurdity  in  denomi- 
nating this  behaviour  vicious  and  morally  evil 
in  the  higheft  degree,  though  itexprefled  no- 
thing but  depraved  moral  faculties,  dv  an  ab- 
furd approbation  of  this  horrid  a&ion,  as  of 
what  was  noble,  magnanimous  and  great. 
Our  heart,  1  imagine,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a 

*  Illuftrations  upon  the  moral  fenfe.    Scfl.   1.  p.  237, 
«t  feq.  Third  Edition. 
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fpe&ator,  would  forget  for  a  while  its  fympa- 
thy  with  the  fufferer,  and  feel  nothing  but 
horror  and  deteftation,  at  the  thought  of  fo 
execrable  a  wretch.     We  fhould  abominate 
him  even  more  than  the  tyrant  who  might  be 
goaded  on  by  the  flrong  paffions  of  jealoufy, 
fear  and  refentment,  and  upon  that  account 
be  more  excufable.     But  the  fentiments   of 
the  fpe&ator  would  appear  altogether  without 
caufe  or  motive,  and  therefore  moft  perfectly 
and  compleatly  deteftable.     There  is  no  per- 
verfion   of  fentiment  or  afFe&ion  which  our 
heart  would  be  more  averfe  to  enter  into,  or 
which  it  would  rejed  with  greater  hatred  and' 
indignation  than  one  of  this  kincf;  and  fo  far 
from  regarding  fuch  a  conftitution  of  mind  as 
being  meerly  fomething  ftrange  or  inconve- 
nient, and  not  in  any  refpedt  vitious  or  morale 
ly  evil,    we  fhould  rather  confider  it  as  the' 
very  laft  and  moft  dreadful  ft  age  of  moral  de- 
pravity. 

Corredt  moral  fentiments,  on  the  contrary,' 
naturally  appear  in  fome  degree  laudable  and 
morally  good.  The  man,  whofe  cenfure  and 
applaufe  are  upon  all  occafions  fuited  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  to  the  value  or  unworthinefs 
of  the  objeft,  feems  to  deferve  a  degree  even 
of  moral  approbation.  We  admire  the  deli- 
cate precifion  of  his  moral  fentiments  :  they 
lead  our  own  judgments,  and,  upon  account  of 
their  uncommon  and  furprizing  juftnefs,  they 
even  excite  our  wonder  and  applaufe.  We 
cannot  indeed  be  always  fure  that  the  conduft 
of  fuch  a  peribn  would  be  in  any  refpedt  cor- 

rcfpondent 
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refpondent  to  the  precifion  arTd  accuracy  of 
his  judgments,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
others.  Virtue  requires  habit  and  refolution  of 
mind,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  fentiment;  and 
unfortunately  the  former  qualities  are  fomc- 
times  wanting,  where  the  latter  is  in  the  great- 
eft  perfection.  This  difpofition  of  mind,  how- 
ever, though  it  may  fometimes  be  attended 
with  imperfections,  is  incompatible  with  any 
thing  that  is  grofly  criminal,  and  is  the  hap- 
pieft  foundation  upon  which  the  fuperftruc-r 
ture  of  perfeCt  virtue  can  be  built.  There  are 
many  men  who  mean  very  well,  and  ferioufly 
purpofe  to  do  what  they  think  their  duty, 
who  notwithftanding  are  difagreeable  on  ac- 
count of  the  coarfenefs  of  their  moral  fenti- 
ments. 

It  may  be  fkid,  perhaps,  that  though  the 
principle  of  approbation  is  not  founded  upon 
any  power  of  perception  that  is  in  any  refpeCt 
analogous  to  the  external  fenfes,  it  may  ft  ill  be 
founded  upon  a  peculiar  fentiment  which  an- 
fwers  this  one  particular  purpofe  and  no  oth  :r. 
Approbation  and  dilapprobation,  it  may  be 
pretended,  are  certain  feelings  or  emotions 
which  arife  in  the  mind  upon  the  view  of  dif- 
ferent characters  and  aCtions;  and  as  refent- 
ment  might  be  called  a  fenfe  of  injuries,  cr 
gratitude  a  fenfe  of  benefits,  fo  thefe  may  very 
prpperly  receive  the  name  of  a  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  of  a  moral  fenfe. 

But  this  account  of  things,  though  it  may 
jkh  be  liable  to  the  fame  objections  with  the 
Dd  3  foregoing,. 
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foregoing,   is    expofed   to    others  which  are 
equally  unanfwerable, 

Firft  of  all,  whatever  variations  any  parti- 
cular emotion  may  undergo,  it  ftill  preferves 
the  general  features  which  diftinguifh  it  to  be. 
an  emotion  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  thefe  general 
features  are  always  more  ftriking  and  remark- 
able than  any  variation  which  it  may  undergo 
in  particular  cafes.  Thus  anger  is  an  emotion, 
of  a  particular  kind  :  and  accordingly  its.  ge- 
neral features  are  always  more  diftinguifh  able 
than  all  the  variations  it  undergoes  in  particu- 
lar cafes.  Anger  againft  a  man,  is,  no  doubt* 
fomewhat  different  from  anger  againft  a  wo- 
man, and  that  again  from  anger  againft  a 
child.  0  In  each  of  thofe  three  cafes,  the  ge- 
neral paffion  of  anger  receives  a  different  mo-' 
dificati6n  from  the  particular  character  of  its 
pbjed:,  as  may  eafily  be  obferved  by  the  at-: 
tentive.  But  ftill  the  general  features  of  the 
paffion  predominate  in  all  thefe  cafes.  To 
diftinguiih  thefe,  requires  no  pice  obferva- 
tion :  a  very  delicate  attention,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  neceffary  to  difcover  their  variations  : 
every  body  takes  notice  of  the  former :  fcarce 
any  body  obferves  the  latter.  If  approbation 
^nd  difapprobation,  therefore,  were,  like  gra-> 
litude  and  refentment,  emotions  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  diftinit  from  every  other,  we 
ftiould  expeft  that  in  all  the  variations  which 
either  of  them  might  undergo,  it  would  ftill 
retain  the  general  features  which  mark  it  to 
j)p  an  emotion  of  fuch  a  particular  kind,  clear, 

plain 
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plain  and  eafily  diftinguifhable.  But  in  facft 
it  happens  quite  otherwife.  If  we  attend  to 
what  we  really  feel  when  upon  different  00 
cafions  we  either  approve  or  difapprove,  wc 
fhall  find  that  our  emotion  in  one  cafe  is  often 
totally  different  from  that  in  another,  and  that 
no  common  features  can  poffibty  be  difcovered 
between  them.  Thus  the  approbation  with 
which  we  view  a  tender,  delicate  and  humane 
fentimcntjis  quite  different  from  that  with  vvhich 
wc  are  ftruck  by  one  that  appears  great,  daring 
and  magnanimous.  Our  approbation  of  both 
may,  upon  different  occafions,  be  perfect  and 
intirej  but  we  are  foftened  by  the  one,  and 
we  are  elevated  by  the  other,  and  there  is  no 
fort  of  refemblance  between  the  emotions 
which  they  excite  in  us.  But,  according  to 
that  fyftem  which  1  have  been  endeavouring 
to  eftablifh,  this  muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe. 
As  the  emotions  of  the  perfon  whom  we  ap- 
prove of,  are  quite  oppofite  to  one  another, 
and  as  our  approbation  arifes  from  fympathy 
with  thofe  £j>pofite  emotions,  what  we  feel 
upon  the  one  occafion,  dan  have  no  fort  of  re- 
femblance to  rwhat  we  feel  upon  the  other. 
But  this  could  not  happen  if  approbation  con- 
fided in  a  peculiar  emotion  which  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fentiments  we  approved 
of,  but  which  arofe  at  the  view  of  thofe  fen- 
timents, like  any  other  pallion  at  the  view  of 
its  proper  objedt.  The  fame  thing  holds  true 
With  regard  to  difapprobation.  Our  horror 
for  cruelty  has  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  our 
contempt  for  mean-fpiritedne£s.  It  is  quite  a 
Dd  4  different.. 
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different  fpecies  of  difcord  which  we  feel  at 
the  view  of  thofe  two  different  vices,  between 
our  own  minds  and  thofe  of  the  perfon  whofe 
fentiments  and  behaviour  we  confider. 

Secondly,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  not 
only  the  different  pafiions  or  affe&ions  of  the 
human  mind  which  are  approved  or  difap- 
proved  of,  appear  morally  good  or  evil,  but 
that  proper  and  improper  approbation  appear, 
to  our  natrral  fentiments,  to  be  ftampt  with 
the  fame  chara&ers.     I  would  afk,  therefore, 
how  it  is,  that,  according  to  this  fyftem,  we 
approve  or  difapprove  of  proper  or  improper 
approbation.      To  this  queftion,   there  is,  I 
imagine,  but  one  reafonable  anfwer,  which 
can  poflibly  be  given.     It  muft  be  faid*  that 
when  the  approbation  with  which  our  neigh- 
bour regards  the  condudt  of  a  third  per/on 
coincides  with  our  own,  we  approve  of  his 
.approbation,  and  confider  it  as,  in  forre  mea- 
fure,  morally  good  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  own  fen- 
timents, we  difapprove  of  it,  and  confider  it 
as,  in  fbme  meafure,  morally  evil.     It  muft  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that,  at  leaft  in  this  one 
cafe,  the  coincidence  or  oppofition  of  fenti- 
ments, between  the  obferver  and  the  perfon 
obferved,  conftitutes  moral  approbation  ordif- 
approbation.     And  if  it  does  fo  in  this  one 
cafe,  I  would  afk,  why  not  in  every  other  ?  to 
-  what  purpofe  imagine  a  new  power  of  percep- 
tion in  order  to  account  for  thofe  fentiments  ? 

Againft  every  account  of  the  principle  of 
approbation^  which  makes  it  depend  upon  a 
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rtoliar  fentiment,  diftindt  from  every  other, 
would  objedt;  that  it  is  Grange  that  this 
jfcntrment,  which  providence  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  be  the  governing  principle  of  human 
nature,    fhould  hitherto   have  been  fo  little 
taken  notice  of,  as  not  to  have  got  a  name  in 
'any  language.     The  word  moral  fenfe  is  of 
very  late  formation,  and  cannot  yet  be  con^- 
fidcred  as  making  part  of  the  Englifh  tongue. 
The  word   approbation  has  but  within  thefe 
few  years  been  appropriated  to  denote  pecu- 
liarly any  thing  of  this  kind.     In  propriety  of 
lianguage  we  approve  of  whatever  is  entirely 
to  our  fatisfadtion,  of  the  form  of  a  building, 
of  the  contrivance  of  a  machine,  of  the  fla- 
vour of  a  difli  of  meat.     The  word  confeience 
■does  not  immediately  denote  any  moral  faculty 
by  which  we  approve  or  difapprove.     Con- 
ference  fuppofes,    indeed,    the    exiftence   of 
fottie  fuch  faculty,  and  properly  fignifies  our 
confeioufnefs  of  having  adted  agreeably  or  con- 
trary to  its  directions.     When  love,   hatred, 
joy,  forrow,  gratitude,    refentment,    with  fo 
many  other  paffions  which  are  all  fuppofed  to 
be  the   fub^e&s  of  this  principle,  have  made 
themfelves  confiderable  enough  to  get  titles  to 
know  them  by,  is   it  not  furprizing  that  the 
fovereign  of  them  all  fhould  hitherto  have  been 
fo  little  heeded,  that,  a  few  philoibphers  ex- 
cepted,   no  body  has  yet  thought  it  worth 
while  to  betf  ow  a  name  upon  it. 
.    When  we  approve  of  any  character  or  ac- 
tion, the  fentiments  which  we  feel,  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  fyflem,  derived  from 

four 
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four  fources,  which  are  in  (bmc  refteds  differ 
rent  from  one  another.  Firft,  we  fympatbiz? 
with  the  motives  of  the  agent ;  fecondly,  we 
enter  into  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  a&ions ;  thirdly,  we  ohferve 
that  his  conduct  has  been  agreeable  to  the  ge* 
neral  rules  by  which  thofe  two  fympathies  get? 
nerallya&j  and,  laftofall,  when  we  confider 
fuch  a&ions  as  making  a  part  of  a  fyftem  of 
behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  either, of  the  individual  or  of  the  fociety, 
they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty  from  this  utili- 
ty, not  unlike  that  which  we  afcribe.to  any 
well  contrived  machine.  After  deducting,  i& 
any  one  particular  cafe,  $11  that  mult  be  acr 
knowledged  to  proceed  from  fbme  one  or  other 
of  thefe  four  principles,  I  fhouJd  be  glad  to 
know  what  remains,  and  I  fhall  freely  allow 
this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to  a  moral  fenfe, 
or  to  any  other  peculiar  faculty,  provided  any- 
body will  afcertain  precifely  what  this  overplus 
is.  It  might  be  expedted,  perhaps,  that  if 
there  was  any  fuch  peculiar  principle,  fuch  as 
this  moral  fenfe  is  fuppofed  to  be,  we  fhould 
feel  it,  in  fome  particular  cafes,  feparated  and 
detached  from  every  other,  as  we  often  feel 
joy,  forrow,  hope  and  fear,  pure  and  unmix- 
ed with  any  other  emotion.  This  however, 
'I  imagine,  cannot  even  be  pretended.  I  have 
never  heard  any  inftance  alleged  in  which  this 
principle  could  be  faid  to  exert  itfelf  alone  and 
unmixed  with  fympathy  or  antipathy,  with 
gratitude  or  refentment,  with  the  perception 
qf  ;he  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  ac- 
tion 
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tion  to  an  eftablifhed  rule,  or  laft  of  all  with 
that  general  tafte  for  beauty  and  order  which 
is  excited  by  inanimated  as  well  as  by  animated 
objedts. 

II.  There  is  another  fyftem  which  attempts 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  fenti- 
ments  from  fympathy,  diftin£t  from  that 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh. 
It  is  that  which  places  virtue  in  utility,  and 
accounts  for  the  pleafure  with  which  the  fped- 
tator  furveys  the  utility  of  any  quality  from 
Sympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
are  affe&ed  by  it.  This  fympathy  i$  different 
both  from  that  by  which  we  enter  into  the 
mptives  of  the  agent,  and  from  that  by  which 
we  go  along  with  the  gratitude  of  the  perfons 
who  are  benefited  by  his  adions.  It  is  the 
fame  principle  with  that  by  which  we  approve 
of  a  well  contrived  machine.  But  no  machine 
can  be  the  objedfc  of  either  of  thofe  two  laft 
mentioned  fympathies.  I  have  already,  in  thp 
fourth  part  of  this  difcourfe,  given  fome  ac- 
count of  this  fyftem. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     IV. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  different  authors  have 
treated  of  the  practical  rules  of  morality. 

IT  was  obferved  in  the  third  part  of  this  dif- 
courfe,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  are  the  only 
rules  of  morality  which  are  precife  and  accu- 
rate ;  that  thofe  of  all  the  other  virtues  are 
loofc,  vague,  and  indeterminate ;  that  the 
firft  may  be  compared  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar; the  others  to  thofe  which  critics  lay 
down  for  the  attainment  of  what  is  fublime 
and  elegant  in  compofition,  and  which  pre- 
fcnt  us  rather  with  a  general  idea  of  the  per- 
fection we  ought  to  aim  at,  than  afford  us 
any  certain  and  infallible  dire&iohs  for  acquir- 
ing it. 

As  the  different  rules  of  morality  admit  fuch 
different  degrees  of  accuracy,  thofe  authors 
who  have  endeavoured  to  colled:  and  digeft 
/them  into  fyftems  have  done  it  in  two  diffe- 
rent manners  ;  and  one  fet  has  followed  throf 
the  whole  that  loofe  method  to  which  they 
were  naturally  dire&ed  by  the  confideration  of 
one  fpecies  of  virtues  ;  while  another  has  as 
univerfally  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their 
precepts  that  fort  of  accuracy  of  which  only 
fome  of  them  are  fufceptible.  The  firft  have 
wrote  like  critics,  the  fecond  like  gram-*- 
marians. 

I.  The 
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■I.  The  firft,  among  whom  we  may  count 
all   the    antient    moralifts,    have    contented 
themfelves  with  defcribing  in  a  general  man- 
ner the  different  vices  and  virtues,  and  with 
pointing  out  the  deformity  and  mifery  of  the 
one  difpofition  as  veil  as  the  propriety  and 
happinefs  of  the  other,  but  have  not  affedted 
to  lay  down  many  precife  rules  that  are  to  hold 
good  unexceptionably  in  all  particular  cafes* 
They  have  only  endeavoured  to  afcertain,  as 
far  as  language  is  capable  of  afcertaining,  firft, 
wherein  confifts  the  fentiment  of  the  heart, 
upon  which  each  particular  virtue  is  founded, 
what  fort  of  internal  feeling  or  emotion  it  is 
which  conftitutes  the^eflencc  of  friendship,  of 
humanity,  of  generality,  of  juftice,  of  magna- 
nimity, and  of  all  the  other  virtues,  as  well  as 
of  the  vices  which  are  oppofed  to  them :  and, 
fecondly,  What  is  the  general  way  of  ading, 
the  ordinary  tone  and  tenor  of  condudt  to 
which  each  of  thofe  fentiments  would  dired: 
us,  or  how  it  is  that  a  friendly,  a  generous,  a 
brave,,    a  juft,   and  a  humane  man,  would, 
upon  ordinary  occafions,  chufe  to  a<5t. 

To  characterize  the  fentiment  of  the  heart, 
upon  which  each  particular  virtue  is  founded** 
though  it  requires  both  a  delicate  and  an  ac- 
curate pencil,  is  a  talk,  however,  which  may 
be  executed  with  fome  degree  of  exa&nefs. 
It  is  impoflible,  indeed,  to  exprefs  all  the 
variations  which  each  fentiment  either  does 
or  ought  to  undergo,  according  to  every 
poflible  variation  of  circumftances.  They 
are   endl^fs,   and  language  wants   names   to 

mark 
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mark  them  by.  The  fentiment  of  friend- 
fhip, for  example,  which  we  feel  for  an  old 
jiian  is  different  from  that  which  we  feel  for 
a  young :  that  which  we  entertain  for  an 
aultere  man  different  from  that  which  we 
feel  for  one  6f  fofter  and  gentler  manners :. 
and  that  again  from  what  we  feel  for  one  o£ 
gay  vivacity  and  fpirit.  The  friendfhip  whichf 
we  conceive  for  a  man  is  different  from  that 
with  which  a  woman  affc&s  us,  even  where 
there  is  no  mixture  of1  any  grofler  paffion. 
What  author  could  enumerate  and  ascertain 
thefe  and  all  the  other  infinite  varieties  whicli! 
this  fentiment  is  capable  of  undergoing?  But 
ftill  the  general  fentiment  of  friendfhip  and 
familiar  attachment  which  is  common  to  them 
all,  may  be  afcertained  with  a  fufficient  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  The  pidlure  which  is  drawn 
of  it,  though  it  will  always  be  in  many  re- 
fpe&s  incompleat,  may,  however,  have  fuch 
a  refemblance  as  to  make  us  know  the  original 
when  we  meet  with  it,  and  even  diftinguifh 
it  from  other  fentiments  to  whioh  it. has  £ 
confiderable  refemblance,  fuch  as  good-will, 
refpedt,  eiteem,  admiration. 

To  defcribe,  in  a  general  manner,  what  is 
the  ordinary  way  of  afting  to  which  each 
virtue  would  prompt  us,  is  ftill  more  eafy.  It; 
is,  irtdeed,  fcarce  poffible  to  defcribe  the  in- 
ternal fentiment  or  emotion  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  without  doing  fomething  of  this 
kind.  It  is  impoflible  by  language-to  exprefsi 
if  I  may  fay  lb,  the  invifible  features  of  all  the 
different  modifications  of  paflion  as  theyfhow 
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themfelves  within.     There  is  no  other   way 
of  rbarking  and  diftinguifhing  them  from  one 
ahother,  but  by  defcribing  the  effedts  which 
they  produce  without,  the  alterations  which 
they  occafion  in  the  countenance,  in  the  air 
ahd  external  behaviour,  the  refolutions  they 
fuggeft,   the  actions  they  prompt  to.     It  is 
thus  that  Cicero,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Of- 
fices, endeavours  to  direft  us  to  the  practice 
of  the  four  .cardinal  virtues,  and  that  Ari- 
ftotle  in  the  prattical  parts  of  his  Ethics,  points 
out  to  us  the  different  habits  by  which  he 
would  have  us  regulate  our  behaviour,  fuch 
as  liberality,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  and 
even  jocularity  and  good  humour,   qualities, 
which  that  indulgent  philofopher  has  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
virtues,  though  the  lightnefs  of  that  appro- 
bation which  we  naturally  beftow  upon  them, 
fliould  not  feem  to  entitle  them  to  fo  venerable 
a  name. 

Such  works  prefent  us  with  agreeable  and 
lively  piftures  of  manners.  By  the  vivacity 
of  their  defcriptions  they  inflame  our  natural 
love  of  virtue,  and  increafe  our  abhorrence 
of  vice :  by  the  juftnefs  as  well  as  delicacy 
of  their  obfervations  they  may  often  help 
both  to  corredt  and  to  afcertain  our  natural 
fentiments  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
condudt,  and  fuggelUng  many  nice  and  de-* 
licate  attentions,  form  us  to  a  more  exadt 
juftnefs  of  behaviour,  than  what,  without 
fuch  inftrudtiqn,  we  fhould  have  been  apt  to 
think  of.  In  treating  of  the  rules  of  mor£- 
2  lity, 
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Jity,  in  this  manner,  confifts  the  fcience  which 
is  properly  called  ethics,  a  fcicnce,  which 
though  like  criticifra,  it  does  not  admit  of 
the  moft  accurate  precifion,  is,  however,  both 
highly  ufeful  and  agreeable.  It  is  of  all 
ethers  the  moft  fufceptible  of  the  embellifh- 
ments  of  eloquence,  and  by  means  of  them 
of  beftowing,  if  that  be  poffible,  a  new  im- 
portance upon  the  fmalleft  rules  of  duty.  Its 
precepts,  when  thus  drefled  and  adorned,  are 
capable  of  producing  upon  the  flexibility  of 
youth,  the  nobleft  and  moft  lafting  impref- 
fions,  and  as  they  fall  in  with  the  natural 
magnanimity  of  that  generous  age,  they  are 
able  to  infpire,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  the  moft 
heroic  refolutions,  and  thus  tend  both  to 
eftablifh  and  confirm  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful 
habits  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  fufcep* 
tible.  Whatever  precept  and  exhortation  can 
do  to  animate  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  is 
done  by  this  fcience  delivered  in  this  manner. 
II.  The  fecond  fet  of  moralifts,  among 
whom  we  may  count  all  the  cafuifts  of  the 
middle  and  latter  ages  of  the  chriftian  church, 
as  well  as  all  thofe  who  in  this  and  in  the 
preceding  century  have  treated  of  what  is 
called  natural  jurifprudence,  do  not  content 
themfelves  with  characterizing  in  this  gene- 
ral manner  that  tenor  of  conduit  which  they 
would  recommend  to  us,  but  endeavour  to 
lay  down  exadt  and  precile  rules  for  the  di- 
rection of  every  circumftance  of  our  beha- 
viour. As  juftice  is  the  only  virtue  with  re- 
gard to  which  fuch  exa£t  rules  can  properly 

be 
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be  given;  it  is  this  virtue,  that  has  chiefly 
fallen  under  the  confideration  of  thofe  two 
different  fets  of  writers.  They  treat  of  it, 
however,  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Thofe,  who  write  upon  the  principles  or 
Jurifprudence,  confider  only  what,  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  obligation  is  due,  ought  to  think 
himfelf  entitled  to  exalt  by  force  5  what  every 
impartial  fpe&ator  would  approve  of  him  for 
exacting,  or  what  a  judge  or  arbiter,  to  whom 
he  had  fubmitted  his  cafe,  and  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  do  him  juftice,  ought  to  oblige 
the  other  perfon  to  fuffer  or  to  perform.  The 
dafuifts,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  fo  much 
examine  what  it  is,  that  might  properly  be 
exalted  by  force,  as  what  it  is,  that  the  per- 
fon who  owes  the  obligation  ought  to  think 
hinxfelf  bound  to  perform  from  the  moil  fa- 
tired  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  juftice,  and  from  the  moft  confeien- 
tious  dread,  either  of  wronging  his  neighbour, 
or  of  violating  the  integrity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  end  of  jurifprudence  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  decifions  of  judges  and 
arbiters.  It  is  the  end  of  cafuiftry  to  pre- 
fcribe  rules  for  the  conduft  of  a  good  man. 
By  obferving  all  the  rules  of  jurifprudence, 
fuppofing  them  ever  fo  perfect,  we  fhould  de- 
fcrve  nothing  but  to  be  free  from  external  pu- 
nifliment.  By  obferving  thofe  of  cafuiftry, 
fuppofing  them  fuch  as  they  ought  to  be,  we 
fhould  be  entitled  to  confidcrable  praife  by 
the  exadt  and  fcrupulous  delicacy  of  our  be- 
haviour. 

Ee  It 
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It  may  frequently  happen  that  a  good  man 
ought  to  think  himfelf  bound,  from  a  facred 
and  confcientious  regard  to  the  general  rules 
of  juftice,  to  perform  many  things  which  it 
would  be  the  higheft  injuftice  to  extort  from 
him,  or  for  any  judge  or  arbiter  to  impofe 
upon  him  by  force.  To  give  a  trite  example  ; 
a  high  way  -  man,  by  the  fear  of  death,  ob- 
liges a  traveller  to  promife  him  a  certain  fum 
of  money.  Whether  fuch  a  promife,  extort- 
ed in  this  manner  by  unjuft  force,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  obligatory,  is  a  queftion  that 
has  been  very  much  debated. 

If  we  confider  it  meerly  as  a.  queftion  of 
jurifprudence,  the  decifion  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
the  highway-  man  can  be  entitled  to  ufe  force 
to  conftrain  the  other  to  perform.  To  px- 
tort  the  promife  was  a  crime  which  deferved 
the  higheft  punifhment,  and  to  extort  the 
performance  would  only  be  adding  a  new 
crime  to  the  former.  He  can  complain  of  na 
injury  who  has  been  only  deceived  by  the  per- 
fon  by  whom  he  might  juftly  have  been  kil- 
led. To  fuppofe  that  a  judge  ought  to  en- 
force the  obligation  of  fuch  promifes,  or  that 
the  magiftrate  ought  to  allow  them  to  fuftain 
a&ion  at  law,  would  be  the  mod  ridiculous 
of  all  abfurdities.  If  we  confider  this  quef- 
tion, therefore,  as  a  queftion  of  jurifprudence, 
we  can  be  at  no  lofs  about  the  decifion. 

But  if  we  confider  it  as  a  queftion  of  ca- 

fuiftry,    it  will  not  be  lb    eafily  determined. 

Whether  a  good  man,  from  a  confcientious 
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regard  to  that  mod  facred  rule  of  juflice, 
which  commands  the  obfervance  of  all  feri- 
ops  promifes,  would  not  think  himfelf  bound 
to  perform,  is  at  leaft  much  more  doubtful. 
That  no  regard  is  due  to  the  difappointment 
of  the  wretch  who  brings  him  into  this  fitua- 
tion,  that  no- injury  is  done  to  the  robber, 
and  confequently  that  nothing  can  be  extorted 
by  force,  will  admit  of  no  fort  of  difpute. 
But  whether  fome  regard  is  not,  in  this  cafe, 
due  to  his  own  dignity  and  honour,  to  the 
inviolable  facrednefs  of  that  part  of  his  cha- 
racter which  makes  him  reverence  the  law 
of  truth  and  abhor  every  thing  that  approaches 
to  treachery  and  falfhood,  may,  perhaps, 
more  reafonably  be  made  a  quefticn.  The 
cafuifts  accordingly  are  greatly  divided  about 
it.  One  party,  with  whom  we  may  count 
Cicero  among  the  antients,  among  the  mo- 
derns, PufFendorf,  Barbeyrac  his  commen- 
tator, and  above  all  the  late  Dr.  Hutchefou, 
one  who  in  moft  cafes  was  by  no  means  a 
loofe  cafuift,  determine,  without  any  hefita- 
tion,  that  no  fort  of  regard  is  due  to  any  fucH 
promife,  and  that  to  think  otherwife  is  meer 
weaknefs  and  fup  rftition.  Another  paity, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  *  fome  of  the 
antient  fathers  of  the  church,  as  wpll  as  fome 
very  eminent  modern  cafuifts,  have  been  of 
another  opinion,  and  have  judged  all  fuch 
promifes  obligatory. 

If  we  confider  t;;e  matter  according  to  the 
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common   fehtimcnts   of  mankind,   we  (hall 
find  that  fome  regard  would  be  thought  due 
even  to  a  promife  of  this  kind ;  but  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  determine  how  much,  by  any 
general  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  cafes  with- 
out exception.  The  man  who  was  quite  frank 
and  eafy  in  making  promifes  of  this  kind,  and 
who  violated  them  with  as  little  ceremony, 
we  {hould  not  chufe  for  our  friend  and  com- 
panion.    A   gentleman  who  (hould  promife 
a  highway-man  five  pounds  and  not  perform, 
would  incur  fome  blame.     If  the  fum  pro- 
mifed,    however^  was  very  great,    it  might 
be  more  doubtful,   what  was  proper   to   be 
done.     If  it  was  fuch,  for  example,  that  the 
payment  of  it  would  entirely  rum  the  family 
of  the  promifer,  if  it  was  fo  great  as  to  be 
fufficient  for  promoting  the  moft  ufefui  pur- 
pofes,  it  would  appear  in  fome  meafure  cri- 
minal, at  leaft  extremely  improper,  to  throw 
it,  for  the  fake  of  a  punctilio,  into  fuch  worth- 
lefs    hands.     The  man  who  (hould  beggar 
himfelf,  or  who  (hould  throw  away  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  though  he  could  af- 
ford that  vaft  fum,  for  the  fake  of  obferv- 
ing  fuch  a  parole  with  a  thief,  would  appear, 
to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  abfurd  and 
extravagant  in  the  higheft  degree.     Such  pro- 
fufion  would  feem  inconfiftent  with  his  duty, 
-with  what  he    owed    both   to   himfelf  and 
others,  and  what,  therefore,  regard  to  a  pro- 
mife extorted  in  this  manner,    could  by  no 
means  authorize.     To  fix,  however,  by  any 
precife  rule,  what  degree  of  regard  ought  to 
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be  paid  to  it,  or  what  might  be  the  greateft 
fum  which  could  be  due  from  it,  is  evident- 
ly impoflible.  This  would  vary  according  to 
the  characters  of  the  pcrfons,  according  to 
their  circumftances,  according  to  the  folem* 
nity  of  the  promife,  and  even  according  to 
the  incidents  of  the  rencounter :  and  if  the 
promifer  had  been  treated  with  a  great  deal 
of  that  fort  of  gallantry,  which  is  fome  times 
to  be  met  with  in  perfons  of  the  moft  aban- 
doned characters,  more  would  feem  due  than 
upon  other  occafions.  It  may  be  faid  in  ge- 
neral, that  exaCt  propriety  requires  the  obser- 
vance of  all  fuch  promifes,  wherever  it  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  fome  other  duties  that  are 
more  facred;  fuch  as  regard  to  the  public 
intereft,  to  thofe  whom  gratitude,  whom 
natural  affe&ion,  or  whom  the  laws  of  proper 
beneficence  fhould  prompt  us  to  provide  for. 
But,  as  was  formerly  taken  notice  of,  we 
have  no  precife  rules  to  determine  what  ex- 
ternal adtions  are  due  from  a  regard  to  fuch 
motives,  nor,  confequently,  when  it  is  that 
thofe  virtues  are  inconfiftent  with  the  obfer- 
vance  of  fuch  promifes. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  who- 
ever fuch  promifes  are  violated,  though  for 
the  moft  qeceflary  reafons,  it  is  always  with 
fome  degree  of  dishonour  to  the  perfon  who 
made  them.  After  they  are  made,  wc  may 
be  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  obferving 
them.  But  ftill  there  is  fome  fault  in  having 
made  them.  It  is  at  leaft  a  departure  from 
the  higheft  and  nobleft  maxims  of  magnani- 
E  e  3  mity 
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mity  and  honour.  A  brave  man  ought  to  die, 
rather  than  make  a  promife  which  he  can 
neither  keep  without  folly,  nor  violate  without 
ignominy.  For  fome  degree  of  ignominy  al- 
ways attends  a  fituation  of  this  kind.  Trea- 
chery and  fillhood  are  vices  fo  dangerous,  fo 
dr.adful,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  may 
fo  eafily,  and,  upon  many  occafions,  fo  fefely 
be  indulged,  that  we  are  more  jealous  of  them 
than  cf  altnoft  any  other.  ..Our  imagination 
therefore  attaches  the  idea  of  fhame  to  all  vio- 
lations of  faith,  in  every  circumftance  and  in 
every  fituation.  They  refcmble,  in  this  re- 
fpect,  the  violations  of  cbaftity  in  the  fair  fex, 
a  virtue  of  which,  for  the  like  reafons,  we  are 
execfiively  jealous ;  and  our  fentiments  are 
not  more  delicate  with  regard  to  the  one,  than 
wi«h  regard  to  the  other.  Breach  of  chiftity 
dishonours,  irretrievably.  No  circumftarices, 
no  follicitation  can  excufe  it ;  no  forrow,  no 
repentance  atone  for  it.  We  are  fo  nice  in 
this  refped:  that  even  a  rape  difhonours,  and 
the  innocence  of  the  mind  cannot,  in  our 
imagination,  wafh  out  the  pollution  of  the 
body.  Jt  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  violation 
of  faith,  when  it  has  been  folemnly  pledged, 
even  to  the  moft  vvorthlcfs  of  mankind.  Fi- 
delity is  fo  neceffary  a  virtue,  that  we  appre- 
hend it  in  general  to  be  due  even  to  thofe  to 
whom  ■  nothing  velfe  is  due,  and  whom  we 
think  it  lawful  to  kill  and  deftroy.  It  is  to 
no  purpofe  that  the  perfon  who  has  been 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  urges  that  he  pro- 
mifed  in   order  to  fave  his  life,  and  that  he 
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broke  his  promife  becaufe  it  was'  inconfiftent 
with  fome  other  refpedtable  duty  to  keep  it. 
Thefe  circumftances  may  alleviate,  but  can- 
not entirely  wipe  out  his  difhonour.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guilty  of  an  a<ftion  with 
which,  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  fome  de- 
gree of  fhame  is  infeparably  connected.  He 
has  broke  a  promife  which  he  had  folemhly 
averred  he  would  maintain  ;  and  his  charac- 
ter, if  not  irretrievably  ftained  and  polluted, 
has  at  leaft  a  ridicule  affixed  to  it,  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  entirely  to  efface;  and 
no  man,  I  imagine,  who  had  gone  through 
an'  adventure  of  this  kind,  would  be  fond  of 
telling  the  ftory. 

This  inftance  may  ferve  to  fhow  wherein 
confifts  the  difference  between  cafuiftry,  and 
jurifprudence,  even  when  both  of  them  con- 
lider  the  obligations  of  the  general  rules  of 
juftice. 

But  though  this  difference  be  real  and  ef- 
fential,  though  thofe  two  fciences  propofe 
quite  different  ends,  the  famenefs  of  the  fub- 
jedt  has  made  fuch  a  fimilarity  between  them, 
that  the  greater  part  of  authors  whofe  pro- 
feffed  defigrr  was  to  treat  of  jurifprudence,  have 
.  determined  the  different  queftions  they  ex- 
amine, fometimes  according  to  the.  principles 
of  that  fcience,  and  fometimes  according  to 
thofe  of  cafuiftry,  without  diftinguifhing,  and, 
perhaps,  without  '  being  themfelves  aware 
when  they  did  the  one,  and  when  the  other. 

The  do&xine  of  the  cafuifts,  however,  is 

by  no  means  confined  to  the  confideration  of 
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what  a  confcicntious  regard  to  the  general 
rules  of  juftice,  would  demand  of  us.  It 
embraces  many  other  parts  of  chriftian  and 
jnoral  duty.  What  feems  principally  to  have 
given  occafion  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fpecies 
of  fcience  was  the  cuftom  of  auricular  con- 
feflion,  introduced  by  the  Roman  CatholiciU- 
perftition,  in  times  of  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance. By  that  inftitution,  the  moft  fecret 
actions,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  every  per- 
fon,  which  could  be  fufpe&ed  of  receding  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  from  the  rules  of  chriftian 
purity,  were  to  be  revealed  to  the  confeflbr. 
The  confeflbr  informed  his  penitents  whether, 
and  in  what  refped:  they  had  violated  their 
duty,  and  what  penance  it  behoved  them 
to  undergo,  before  he  could  abfolve  them  in 
the  name  of  the  offended  Deity: 

The  confeioufhefs,  or  even  the  fufpicion 
of  having  done  wrdng,  is  a  load  upon  every 
mind,  and  is  accompanied  with  anxiety  and 
terror  in  all  thofe  who  are  not  hardened  by 
long  habits  of  iniquity.  Men*  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  diftrefles,  are  naturally  eager  to  dif- 
burthen  themfelves  of  the  oppreflion  which 
they  feel  upon  their  thoughts,  by  unbecom- 
ing the  agony  of  their  mind  to  fome  perlbn 
whofe  fecrecy  and  difcretion  they  can  confide 
in.  The  fhame,  which  they  fuffer  from  this 
acknowledgment,  is  fully  compenfated  by 
fhat  alleviation  of  their  uneafinefs  which  the 
fympathy  of  their  confident  feldom  fails  to 
occafion.  It  relieves  them  to  find  that  they 
afe  not  altogether  unworthy  of  regard,  and 
" wl  tha| 
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that  however  their  paft  conduit  may  he  cen- 
fured,  their  prefent  difpofition  is  at  lead  ap- 
proved of,  and  is  perhaps  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  other,  at  leaft  to  maintain  them 
in  fome  degree  of  efteem  with  their  friend. 
A  numerous  and  artful  clergy  had,  in  thofe 
times  of  fuperftition,  infinuated  themfelves 
into  the  confidence  of  almoft  every  private 
family.  They  poflefled  all  the  little  learning 
which  the  times  could  afford,  and  their  man- 
ners, though  in  many  refpefts  rude  and  dis- 
orderly, were  polifhed  and  regular  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  They 
were  regarded,  therefore,  not  only  as  the 
jgreat  directors  of  all  religious,  but  of  all  mo- 
ral duties.  Their  familiarity  gave  reputation 
to  whoever  was  fo  happy  as  to  poffefs  it,  and 
every  mark  of  their  difappipbation  ftamped 
the  deepeft  ignominy  upon  all  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  it.  Being  confi- 
dered  as  the  great  judges  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  were  naturally  confulted  about  all  fcru- 
ples  that  occurred,  and  it  was  reputable  for 
any  perfon  to  have  it  known  that  he  made 
thofe  holy  men  the  confidents  of  all  fuch 
fecrets, .  and  took  no  important  or  delicate 
ftep  in  his  condudl  without  their  advice  and 
approbation.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
clergy,  therefore,  to  get  it  eftabliftied  as  a 
general  rule,  that  they  fhould  be  entrufted 
with  what  it  had  already  become  fafhionablc 
to  entruft  them,  and  with  what  they  generally 
would  have  been  entrufted,  though  no  fuch 
rule  had  been  eftablifhed.    To  qualify  them- 
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fclves  for  confeflbrs  became  thus  a  necelTaiy 
part  of  the  ftudy  of  churchmen  and  divines, 
and' they  were  thence  led  to  colledt  what  are 
called  cafes  of  confcience,  nice  and  delicate 
fituations  in  which  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whereabouts  the  propriety  of  conduct  may 
lie.  Such  works,  they  imagined,  might  be 
of  ufe  both  to  the  directors  of  confciences  arid 
to  thofe  who  were  to  be  dire&ed ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  books  of  cafuiftry. 

The  moral  duties  which  fell  under  the  con- 
fideration  of   the  cafuifts  were  chiefly  thofe 
which  can,  in  fome  meafore  at  leaft,  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  general  rules,  and  of  which 
the  violation  is  naturally  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  remorfe  and  fome  dread  of  fuffering 
punifhment.     The  defign  of  that  inftitution 
which  gave  occafion  to  their  works,  was  to 
appeafe  thofe  terrors  of  confcience  which  at- 
tend upon  the  infringement  of  fuch  duties. 
But  it  is  not  every  virtue  of  which  the  defedl 
is  accompanied   with  any  very  fevere  com- 
"  punftions  of -this  kind,  and  no  man  applies 
tcrhis  confeflbr  for  abfolution,  becaufe  he  did 
not    perform    the   mod   generous,   the   mod 
friendly,    or   the   molt  magnanimous  adtion 
which,    in    his   circumftances,   it    was   pof- 
fible  to  perform.     In  failures  of  this  kind,  the 
rule  that  is  violated  is  commonly  not  very 
determinate,  and  is  generally  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture  too,    that  though   the  obfervance  of  it 
might  entitle  to  honour  arid  reward,  the  vio- 
lation feems  to  expofe  to  no  pofitive  blame, 
cenfure  or  punifhment.     The  exercife  of  fuch 
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virtues  the  cafuifts  feem  to  have  regarded  as 
a  fort  of  works  of  fbpererogation,  which 
could  not  be  very  ftri&ly  exa&ed,  and  which 
it  was  therefore  unneceffary  for  them  to  treat 
of. 

The  breaches  of  moral  duty,  therefore, 
which  came  before  the  tribunal  of  the  con- 
feflbr,  and  upon  that  account  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  cafuifts,  were  chiefly  of 
three  different  kinds. 

Firft  and  principally,  breaches  of  the  rules 
of  juftice.  The  rules  here  are  all  exprefs  and 
pofitive,  and  the  violation  of  them  is  natu- 
rally attended  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  de- 
fending, and  the  dread  of  fufFering,  punifh- 
ment  both  from  God  and  man. 

Secondly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  chaftity. 
Thefe  in  all  grofler  inftances  are  real  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  no  perfon  can  be 
guilty  of  them  without  doing  the  moft  un- 
pardonable injury  to  fome  other.'  In  fmaller 
inftances,  when  they  amount  only  to  a  vio- 
lation of  thofe  exadi  decorums  which  ought 
to  be  obferved  in  the  converfation  of  the 
two  fexes,  they  cannot  indeed  juftly  be  con- 
sidered as  violations  of  the  rules  of  juftice. 
They  are  generally,  however,  violations  of  a 
pretty  plain  rule,  and,  at  leaft  in  one  of  the 
fexes,  tend  to  bring  ignominy  upon  the  per- 
fon who  has  been  guilty  of  them,  and  con- 
fequently  to  be  attended  in  the  Scrupulous 
with  fome  degree  of  fhame  and  contrition  of 
mind. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  veracity. 
The  violation  of  truth,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
is  not  always  a  breach  of  juftice,  though  it  is 
£o  upon  many  occafions,  and  confequently 
cannot  always  expofe  to  any  external  punifh- 
ment.  The  vice  of  common  lying,  though 
a  moil  miferable  meannefs,  may  frequently  do 
hurt  to  no  perfon,  and  in  this  cafe  no  claim 
of  vengeance  or  fatisfa&ion  can  be  due  either 
to  the  perfons  impofed  upon,  or  to  others. 
But  though  the  violation  of  truth  is  not  al- 
ways a  breach  of  juftice,  it  is  always  a  breach 
of  a  very  plain  rule,  and  what  naturally  tends 
to  cover  with  fhame  the  perfon  who  has  been 
guilty  of  it.  The  great  pleafure  of  conver- 
sation, and  indeed  of  fbciety,  arifes  from  a 
pertain  correfpondence  of  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions, from .  a  certain  harmony  of  minds, 
which  like  fo  many  mufical  inftruments  co- 
incide and  keep  time  with  one  another.  But 
this  rnoft  delightful  harmony  cannot  be  ob- 
tained unlefs  there  is  a  free  communication 
of  fentiments  and  opinions.  We  all  defire, 
upon  this  account,  to  feel  how  each  other  is 
affedted,  to  penetrate  into  each  others  bofoms, 
and  to  obferve  the  fentiments  and  affedtions 
which  really  fubfift  there.  The  man  who 
indulges  us  in  this  natural  paffion,  who  in- 
vites us  into  his  heart,  who,  as  it  were,  fe$s 
open  the  gates  of  his  breaft  to  us,  feems  to 
exercife  a  ipecies  of  hofpitality  more  delight- 
ful than  any  other.  No  m^n,  who  is  in  or- 
dinary good  temper,  can  fail  of  pleafing,  if  he 
has  the  courage  to  utter  his  real  fentiments 

as 
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as  fee  feels  them,  and  becaufe  he  feels  them. 
It  is  this  unreferved  fincerity  which  renders 
c*ea  the  prattle  of  a  child  agreeable.     How 
weak  and  imperfect  foever  the  views  of  the 
open-hearted,  we  take  pleafure  to  enter  into 
them,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as   we  can, 
to  bring  down  our  own  underftanding  to  the 
level  of  their  capacities,  and  to  regard  every 
fubjedt  in  the  particular  light  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  confidered  it.     This  paffion 
to  difcover  the  real  fentiments  of  others  is 
naturally  fo  ftrong,  that  it  often  degenerates 
into  a  troublefome  and  impertinent  curiofity 
to  pry  into  thofe  fecrets  of  our  neighbours 
which  they  have  very  juftifiable  reafons  for 
concealing,  and,  upon  many  occafions,  it  re- 
quires prudence  and  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety to  govern  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
paffions  of  human   nature,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  that  pitch  which  any  impartial  fpedtator 
can  approve  of.     To  difappoint  this  curiofity, 
however,    when    it   is   kept   within   proper 
bounds,  and   aims  at  nothing  which  there 
can   be   any  juft   reafon   for  concealing,    is 
equally  difagreeable  in  its  turn.     The  man 
who  eludes  our  moft  innocent  queftions,  who 
gives  no  fatisfadtion  to  our  moft  inofFenfive 
inquiries,  who  plainly  wraps  himfelf  up  in 
impenetrable  obfcurity,  feems,  as  it  were,  to 
build  a  wall  about  his  breaft.     We  run  for- 
ward to  get  within  it,  with  all  the  eagernefs 
of  harmlefs  curiofity,    and  feel  ourfelves  all 
at  once  pulhed  back  with  the  rudeft  and  moft 
©ffenfive  violence.     If  to  conceal  is  fo  dif- 
agreeable, 
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agreeable,  to  attempt  to  deceive  us  is  .  ftill 
more  difgufting,  even  though  we  could  pof- 
fibly  fufFer  nothing  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  fraud. 
If  we  fee  that  our  companion  wants  to  im- 
pofe  upon  us,  if  the  fentiments  and  opinions 
which  he  utters  appear  evidently  not  to  be 
his  own,  let  them  be  ever  fb  fine,  we  can 
derive  no  fort  of  entertainment  from  them ; 
and  if  fomething  of  human  nature  did  not 
now  and  then  tranfpire  through  all  the  co- 
vers which  falfhood  and  affectation  are  ca- 
pable of  wraping  around  it,  a  puppet  of  wood 
would  be  altogether  as  pleafant  a  companion  as 
a  perfon  who  never  fpoke  as  he  was  afFedted. 
No  man  ever  deceives,  with  regard  to  the 
mod  infignificant  matters,  who  is  not  con- 
fcious  of  doing  fomething  like  an  injury  to 
thofe  he  converfes  \Vith  ;  arid  who  does  not 
inwardly  blufh  and  fhrink  back  with  fhame 
and  confufion  even  at  the  fecret  thought  of  a 
detection.  Breach  of  veracity,  therefore,  be- 
ing always  attended  with  fome  degree  of  re- 
mode  and  felf  condemnation,  naturally  fell 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  cafuifts. 

The  chief  fubjedts  of  the  works  of  the 
cafuifts,  therefore,  were  the  confcientious 
regard  that  is  due  to  the  rules  of  juftice  ; 
how  far  we  ought  to  refpedt  the  life  and 
property  of  our  neighbour  \  the  duty  of  re- 
ftitution ;  the  laws  of  chaftity  and  modefty, 
and  wherein  confided  what,  in  their  lan- 
guage, are  called  the  fins  of  concupifcence  : 
the  rules  of  veracity,  and  the  obligation  of 
oaths,  promifcs  and  contracts  of  all  kinds. 

It 
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It  may  be  faid  in  general  of  the  works  of 
the  cafuifts  that  they  attempted,  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  to  direct  by  precife  rules  what   it  be- 
longs to  feeling  and  fentiment  only  to  judge 
of.     How  is  it  poffible  to  afcertain  by  rules 
the  exad:  point  at   which,  in    every,  cafe,  a 
delicate  fenfe  of  juftice  begins  to  run  into  a 
frivolous  and  weak  fcrupulofity  of  conference? 
When  it  is  that  fecrecy  and  referve  begin  to 
grow  into  diffimulation  ?  How  far  an  agree- 
able irony  may  be  carried,  and  at  what  pre- 
cife point  it  begins  to  degenerate  into  a  detef- 
table  lie  ?    What  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  free- 
dom and  eafe  of  behaviour  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  graceful  and  becoming,  and  when 
it  is  that  it  firft  begins  to  run  into  a  negli- 
gent and   thoughtlefs  licentioufnef§  ?    With 
regard  to  all  fuch  matters,  what  would  hold 
good  in  any  one  cafe  would  fcarce  do  fo  ex- 
actly in  any  other,  and  what  constitutes  the 
propriety  and  happinefs  of  behaviour  varies 
in  every  cafe  with  the  fmalleft  variety  of  fitua- 
tion.     Books  of  cafuiftry,  therefore,  are  ge- 
nerally as  ufelefs  as  they  are  commonly  tire- 
fome.     They  could  be  of  little  ufe  to  one 
whp  fhould  confult  them  upon  occalioij,  even 
fuppofing  their  decifions  to  be  juft;    becaufe, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  cafes  col- 
lected in  them,  yet  upon  account  of  the  ftill. 
greater  variety  of  poflible  circumflances,  it  is  a 
chance,  if  among  all  thofe  cafes  there  be  found 
one  exadlly  parallel  to  that  under  consideration^ 
One,  who  is  really  anxious  to  do  his  duty,. 
muft  be  very  weak,  if  he  can  imagine  that 

he 
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he  has  much  occafion  for  them ;  and  with 
regard  to  one  who  is  negligent  of  it,  the 
flue  of  thofe  writings  is  not  fuch  as  is  likely 
to  awaken  him  to  more  attention.  None  of 
them  tend  to  animate  us  to  what  is  generous 
and  noble*  None  of  them  tend  to  {often 
us  to  what  is  gentle  and  humane.  Many  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to  teach 
us  to  chicane~with  our  own  confcicnces,  and 
by  their  vain  fubtilties  fcrve  to  authorife  in- 
numerable evafive  refinements  with  regard  to 
the  moft  eflential  articles  of  our  duty.  That 
frivolous  accuracy  which  they  attempted  to 
introduce  into  fubjcds  which  do  not  admit 
of  it,  almoft  neceffarily  betrayed  them  into 
thofe  dangerous  errours,  and  at  the  fame  time 
rendered  their  works  dry  and  difagreeable* 
abounding  in  abftrufe  and  metaphyseal  dis- 
tinctions, but  incapable  of  exciting  in  the 
heart  any  of  thofe  emotions  which  it  is  the 
principal  ufe  of  books  of  morality  to  excite. 

The  two  ufeful  parts  of  moral  philofophy, 
therefore,  are  Ethics  and  Jurifprudcnce : 
cafuiftry  ought  to  be  rejedted  altogether,  and 
the  ancient  moralifts  appear  to  have  judged 
much  better,  who,  in  treating  of  the  fatoe 
fubjeds,  did  not  affedl  any  fuch  nice  exalt- 
nefs,  but  contented  themfelves  with  defcrib- 
ing,  in  a  general  manner,  what  is  the  fenti- 
ment  upon  which  juftice,  modefty  and  vera- 
city are  founded,  and  what  is  the  ordinary 
way  of  adting  to  which  thofe  virtues  would 
commonly  prompt  us. 

2  Something, 
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Something,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  do&rine 
of  the  cafuifts,  feems  to  have  been  attempted 
by  feveral  philofophers.  There  is  fomething' 
of  this  kind  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Of- 
fices, where  he  endeavours  like  a  cafuift  to 
give  rules  for  our  condudt  in  many  nice  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where- 
abouts the  point  of  propriety  may  lie.  It 
appears  too,  from  many  paffages  in  the  fame: 
book,  that  feveral  other  philofophers  had  at- 
tempted fomething  of  the  fame  kind  before 
him.  Neither  he  nor  they,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  compleat 
fyftem  of  this  fort,  but  only  meant  to  fhow 
how  fituations  may  occur,  in  which  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  higheft  propriety  of 
condud:  confifts  in  obferving  or  in  receding 
from  what,  in  ordinary  cafes,  are  the  rules  of 
duty. 

Every  fyftem  of  politive  law  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  or  lefs  imperfedt  attempt  to- 
wards a  fyftem  of  natural  jurifprudence,  of 
towards  an  enumeration  of  the  particular  rules 
of  juftice.  As  the  violation  of  jfcftice  is  what 
inen  will  never  fubmit  to  from  one  another, 
the  public  magiftrate  is  under  a  neccfiity  of 
employing  the  power  of  the  commonwealth 
to  enforce  the  pradticc  of  this  virtue.  With- 
out this  precaution,  civil  fociety  would  be* 
come  a  fcene  of  bloodshed  and  diforder,  every 
•man  revenging  himfclf  at  his  own  hand  when- 
ever he  fancied  he  was  injured.  To  prevent 
the  confulion  which  would  attend  upon  every 
man's  doing  juftice  to  hrmlelf,  the  magiftrate, 
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in   all  governments  that  have   acquired  any 
confiderable  authority,  undertakes  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all,  and  promifes  to  hear  and  to  re- 
drefs  every  complaint  of  injury.     In  all  well- 
governed  ftates  too,  not  only  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  determining  the  controverfies  of 
individuals,  but  rules  are  prefcribed  for  re- 
gulating the  decifions  of  thofe  judges ;    and 
thefe  rules  are,  in  general,  intended  to  co- 
incide with  thofe  of  natural  jufticc.     It  does 
not,  indeed,  always  happen  that  they  do  id 
in  every  inftance.     Sometimes  what  is  called 
the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  that  is,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  government ;  fometimes  the  in- 
tereft  of  particular  orders  of  men  who  tyran- 
nize the  government,  warp  the  pofitive  laws 
of  the  country  from  what  natural  juftice  would 
prefcribe.      In  fome  countries,  the  rudenefs 
and  barbarifm  of  the  people  hinder  the  na- 
tural  fentiments  of  juftice  from  arriving  at 
that  accuracy  and  precifion  which,  in  more 
civilifed    nations,    they  naturally  attain   to. 
Their  laws  are  like  their  manners  grofs  and 
rude  and  undiftinguifhing.     In  other  coun- 
tries the  unfortunate  conftitution  of  theircourts 
of  judicature  hinders  any  regular  fyftem  of 
jurifprudence    from    ever    eftablifhing    itfelf 
among  them,  though  the  improved  manners 
of  the  people  may  be  fuch  as  would  admit  of 
the  moft  accurate.     In  no  country  do  the  de- 
cifions of  pofitive  law   coincide  exa&ly,   in 
every  cafe,  with  the  rules  which  the  natural 
fcnfe  of  juftice  would  didtate.     Syftems  of  po- 
fitive law,  therefore,  though  they  defervc  the 

greatcft 
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greateft  authority,  as  the  records  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  mankind  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, yet  can  never  be  regarded  as  accurate 
fyftems  of  the  rules  of  natural  juftice. 

It  might  have  been  expedted  that  the  rea- 
fonings  of  lawyers,  upon  the  different  imper- 
fections and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  fhould  have  given  occafion 
to  an  enquiry  into  what  were  the  natural 
rules  of  juftice  independent  of  all  pofitive  in- 
ilitution.  It  might  have  been  expedted  that 
thefe  reafonings  (hould  have  led  them  to  aim 
at  eftablifhing  a  fyftem  of  what  might  pro- 
perly be  called  natural  jurifprudence,  or  a 
theory  of  the  general  principles  which  ought 
to  run  through  and  be  the  foundation  of  the 
laws  of  all  nations.  But  tho'  the  reafonings 
of  lawyers  did  produce  fomething  of  this 
kind,  and  though  no  man  has  treated  fyftema- 
tically  of  the  laws  of  any  particular  country, 
without  intermixing  in  his  work  many  ob- 
servations of  this  fort ;  it  was  very  late  in 
the  world  before  any  fuch  general  fyfteni 
was  thought  of,  or  before  the  philofophy  of 
law  was  treated  of  by  itfelf,  and  without. re- 
gard to  the  particular  inftitutions  of  any  one 
nation.  In  none  of  the  ancient  moralifts,  do 
we  find  any  attempt  towards  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  the  rules  of  juftice.  Cicero  in 
his  Offices,  and  Ariftotle  in  his  Ethics,  treat  of 
juftice  in  the  feme  general  manner  in  which 
they  treat  of  all  the  other  virtues.  In  the 
laws  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  where  we  might 
naturally  have  expected  fome  attempts  to- 
F  f  2  wards 
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wards  an  enumeration  of  thofe  rules  of  natu- 
ral equity,  which  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
the  pofitive  laws  of  every  country,  there  is, 
however,  nothing  of  this  kind.  Their  laws 
are  laws  of  police,  not  of  juftice.  Grotius 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  attempted 
to  give  the  world  any  thing  like  a  fyftem  of 
thofe  principles  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  bf  all  na- 
tions ;  and  his  treatife  of  the  laws  of  war 
and  peace,  with  all  its  imperfe&ions,  is  per- 
haps at  this  day  the  moft  compleat  work  that 
has  yet  been  given  upon  this  fubjedt.  I  fhaH 
in  another  difcourfe  endeavour  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
government,  and  of  the  different  revolur 
tions  they  have  undergone  in  the  different 
ages  and  periods  of  fociety,  not  only  in  what 
concerns  juftice,  but  in  what  concerns  po- 
lice, revenue  and  arms,  and  whatever  elfe 
is  the  object  of  law.  I  fhall  not,  therefore, 
at  prefent  enter  into  any  further  detail  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  jurifprudence. 


THE    END- 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

Concerning  the  F I R  S  T 

FORMATION  of  LANGUAGES, 

AND    THE 

Different  Genius  of  original  and  compounded 
LANGUAGES. 

TH  E  affignation  of  particular  names,  to 
denote  particular  obje&s,-  that  is,  the 
inftitution  of  nouns  fubftantive,  would,  pro- 
bably, be  one  of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the 
formation  of  language.  Two  favages,  who 
had  never  been  taught  to  fpeak,  but  had  been 
bred  up  remote  from  the  focieties  of  men, 
would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language 
by  which  they  would  endeavour  to  make  their 
mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each  other,  by 
uttering  certain  founds,  whenever  they  meant 
to  denote  certain  objedls.  Thofe  objedts  only 
which  were  molt  familiar  to  them,  and  which 
they  had  moil  frequent  occafion  to  mention, 
would  have  particular  names  affigned  to  them. 
The  particular  cave  whofe  covering  fheltered 
them  from  the  weather,  the  particular  tree 
whofe  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  parti- 
cular fountain  whofe  water  allayed  their  thirft, 
would  firft  be  denominated  by  the  words  cave, 
free,  fountain,  or  by  whatever  other  appella- 
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tions  they  might  think  proper,  in  that  primi- 
tive jargon,  to  mark  them.    Afterwards,  whea 
the  more  enlarged  experience  of  thefe  favages 
had  led  them  to  obferve,  and  their  neceflary 
occafions  obliged  them  to  make  mention  of, 
other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  foun- 
tains,   they   would   naturally   beftow,    upon 
each  of  thofe  new  objefts,  the  fame  name, 
by  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fimilar  objedt  they  were  fir  ft  acquaint- 
ed with.     The  new  obje&s  had  none  of  them 
any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  ex- 
actly refembled  another  objedt,   which  had 
fuch  an  appellation.     It  was  impoflible  that 
thofe  favages  could  behold    the  new  ©bjedts, 
without  recolle&ing  the  old  ones ;  and  the 
name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the  new  bore 
lb  clofe  a  refemblance.     When  they  had  oc- 
cafion,  therefore,  to  mention,  or  to  point  out 
to  each  other,  any -of  the  new  objeds,  they 
would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  corre- 
fpondent  old  one,  of  which  the  idea  could 
not  fail,  at  that  inftant,  to  prefent  itfelf  to 
their  memory   in   the  ftrongeft  and  livelieft 
manner.     And  thus,  thofe  words,  which  were 
originally  the  proper   n^mes    of  individuals, 
would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become  the 
common  name  of  a  multitude.     A  child  that 
is   juft  learning  to  fpeak,  calls  every  perfon 
who  comes  to  the  houfe  its  papa  or  its  ma- 
ma \  and  thus  beftows  upon  the  whole  fpecies 
thole  names  which  it  had  been  taught  to  ap- 
ply to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown, 
who  did  not  know  the  proper  name  of  the 
river  which  ran  by  his  own  door.     It  was  the 
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river,  he  faid,  and  he  never  heard  any  other 
name  for  it.  His  experience,  it  feems,  had 
not  led  him  to  obferve  any  other  river.  The 
general  word  river,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evi- 
dent, in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  an  individual  object.  If  this  p.r- 
fon  had  been  carried  to  another  river,  would 
he  not  readily  have  called  it  a  river  ?  Could 
we  fuppofe  any  perfon  livingon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  gene- 
ral word  river 9  but  to  be  acquainted  only  with 
the  particular  word  Thames,  if  he  was  brought 
to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it 
a  Thames  ?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than 
what  they,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  word,  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  English- 
man, defcribing  any  great  river  which  he  may 
have  feen  in  fome  foreign  country,  naturally 
fays,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The  Spa- 
niards, when  they  firfl  arrived  upon  the  coaft 
of  Mexico,  and  obferved  the  wealth,  popu- 
loufnefs,  and  habitations  of  that  fine  country, 
fo  much  fuperior  to  the  favage  nations  which 
they  had  been  vifiting  for  fome  time  before, 
cried  out,  that  it  was  another  Spain.  Hence 
it  was  called  New  Spain ;  and  this  name  has 
ftuck  to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  fine?. 
We  fay,  in  the  fame  manner,  of  a  hero,  that 
he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is 
a  Cicero ;  of  a  Philofopher,  that  he  is  a  New- 
ton. This  way  of  fpeaking,  which  the 
Grammarians  call  an  Antonomafia,  and  which 
is  (till  extremely  common,  though  now  not 
at  all  necefTary,  demonftrates  how  much  m  in- 
kind  are  naturally  difpoled  tp  give  to  one 
F  f  4  objeft 
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objeft  the  name  of  any  other,  which  nearly 
referribles  it,  and  thus  to  denominate  a  mul-?  . 
titude,  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  ex- 
prefs  an  individual.  f 

It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an 
individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objects, 
whofe  refembliince  naturally  recalls  the  idea 
pf  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which 
expreffes  it,  that  feems  originally  to  have  given 
pecafion  to  the  formation  of  thofe  claffes  and 
affortments,  which,  in  the  fchools,  are  called 
genera  and  fpecies,  and  of  which  the  inge- 
nious and  eloquent  M.  Roufleau  of  Geneva  ** 
finds  himfelf  £o  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  fpecies  i$ 
merely  a  number  of  obcdts,  bearing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  rcfemblance  to  one  another^ 
and  on  that  account  denominated  by  a  fingle 
appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to  exprefs 
any  one  of  them. 

When  the  greater  part  of  objedts  had  thus 
been  arranged  unier  th-ir  proper  claffes  and 
affortments,  diftingtiifhed  by  fuch  general 
names,  it  was  impofiible  that  the  greater  part 
pf  that  almoft  infinite  number  of  individuals, 
comprehended  under  each  particular  affort-? 
mf.nt  or  {pedes,  could  have  any  peculiar  or 
proper  names  of  their  own,  diftind:  fiom  the 
general  name  of  the  fpecies.  When  there 
was  opcafion,  therefore,  to  mention  any  par- 
ticular objedt,  it  often  became  neceffary  to 
difiinguifh   it    from   the  other  objects  com- 


*  Orlgipe  de  l'ioegalite.     Partie  premiere,  p.  376,  377* 
•  :Lc:i  d'AmflerdamdesOeUYresdiverfcsde  J.  J.  Roufleau. 
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prehended  under  the  fame  general  name, 
either,  firft,  by  its  peculiar  qualities;  or, 
fecondly,  by  the  peculiar  relation  which  it 
flood  in  to  fome  other  things.  Hence  the 
neceflary  origin  of  two  other  fets  of  words, 
of  which  the  one  (hoqld  exprefs  quality ;  the 
Other,  relation. 

Nouns  Adjedtive  aFe  the  words  which  ex- 
prefs quality  confidered  as  qualifying,  or,  as 
the  Schoolmen  fay,  in  concret  with,  fome  par- 
ticular fubjedt.  Thus  the  word  Green  ex- 
prefles  a  certain  quality  confidered  as  qualify- 
ing, or  as  in  cojicret  with,  the  particular  fubjeft 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Words  of  this 
kind,  it  is  evident,  may  ferve  to  diftinguifli 
particular  objects  from  others  comprehended 
under  the  fame  general  appellation.  The 
words  Green  Tree,  for  example,  might  ferve 
to  diftinguifli  a  particular  tree  from  others 
that  were  withered  or  blafted. 

Prepofitions  are  the  words  which  exprefe 
relation  confidered,  in  the  fame  manner,  ia 
concret  with  the  co-relative  object.   Thus  the 
prepofitions  of,  to,  for,  with,  by,  above,  below, 
&c.  denote  fome  relation  fubfifting  between 
the  objedts  exprefled  by  the  words  between 
which  the  prepofitions  are  placed ;  and  they 
denote  that  this  relation  is  confidered  in  con- 
cret with  the  co-relative  object.     Words  of 
this  kind  ferve  to  diftinguifh  particular  objects 
from  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  when  thofe 
particular  objefts  cannot  be  fo  properly  marked 
but  by   any  peculiar  qualities  of  their  own. 
When  we  fay,  the  Green  Tree  of  the  Meadow, 
.  for  example,  we  diftinguifli  a  particular  tree, 

not 
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not  only  by  the  quality  which  belongs  to  it, 
but  by  the  relation  which  it  ftands  in  to  ano- 
ther objefl:. 

As  neither  quality  nor  relation  can  exift  in 
abftraft,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
words  which  denote  them  confidered  in  con- 
cret,  the  way  in  which  we  always  fee  them 
fubfift,  would  be  of  much  earlier  invention, 
than  thofe  which  exprefs  them  confidered  in 
abftradt,  the  way  in  which  we  never  fee  them 
fubfift.  The  words  green  and  blue  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  fooner  invented  than  the 
words  greennefs  and  bluenefs ;  the  words  above 
and  below,  than  the  words  Juperierity  and  in- 
feriority. To  invent  words  of  the  latter  kind 
requires  a  much  greater  effort  of  abftra&ioi* 
than  to  invent  thofe  of  the  former.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  fuch  abftraft  terms  would 
be  of  much  later  inftitution.  Accordingly, 
their  etymologies  generally  fhow  that  they 
are  fo,  they  being  generally  derived  from  others 
that  are  concret. 

But  though  the  invention  of  Nouns  Adjec- 
tive be  much  more  natural  than  that  of  the 
abftradt  Nouns  Subftantive  derived  from  them, 
it  would  ftill,  however,  require  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  abftra&ion  and  generalization. 
Thofe,  for  example,  who  firft  invented  the 
words,  green,  blue,  red,  and  the  other  names 
of  colours,  muft  have  obferved  and  compared 
together  a  great  number  of  obje&s,  muft  have 
remarked  their  refemblances  and  diffimilitudes 
in  refpedt  of  the  quality  of  colour,  and  muft 
have  arranged  them,  in  their  own  minds,  into 
different  claffes  and  affortments,  according  to 
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thofe  refemblances   and   diffimilitudes.      An 
Adjedtive  is  by  nature  a  general,  and  in  fbme 
meafure,    an   abftraft  word,    and  neceflarily 
prefuppofes  the  idea  of  a  certain  fpecies  or 
aflbrtment  of  things,    to  all  of  which  it  is 
equally  applicable      The  word  green  could 
not,  as  we  were  fuppofing  might  be  the  cafe 
of  the  word  cave,  have  been  originally  the 
name  of  an  individual,  and  afterwards  have 
become,  by  what  Grammarians  call  an  Anto- 
nomafia,  the  name  of  a  fpecies.     The  word 
green  denoting,  not  the  name  of  a  fubftance, 
but  the  peculiar  quality  of  a  fubftance,  muft 
from  the  very  firft  have  been  a  general  word, 
and  confidered  as  equally  applicable  to  any 
other  fubftance  pofTeffed  of  the  fame  quality. 
The  man  who  nrft  diftinguifhed  a  particular 
objedt  by  the  epithet  of  green,  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  other  obje&s  that  were  not  green,  from 
which  he  meant  to  feparate  it  by  this  appel^ 
lation.     The  inftitution  of  this  name,  there- 
fore, fuppofes  comparifon.     It  likewife  fup- 
pofes  fome  degree  of  aoftra&ion.     The  per- 
fon  who  firft  invented  this  appellation  muft: 
have  diftinguifhed  the  quality  from  the  objedt 
to  which  it  belonged,  and  muft  have  conceiv- 
ed the  object  as  capable  of  fubfifting  without 
the  quality.     The  invention,  therefore,  even 
of  the  fimpleft  Nouns  Adjective  muft  have 
required  more  Metaphyfics  than  we  are  apt 
to  be  aware  of.     The  different  mental  opera- 
tions, of  arrangement  or  clafling,  of  compari- 
fon, and  of  abftra&ion,  muft  all  have  been 
employed,  before  even  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent colours,  the  lead  metaphyfical  of  all 
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Nouns  Adjedfcive*  could  be  inftituted.  From  all 
ifhich  1  infer,  that  when  languages  were  be* 
ginning  to  be  formed,  Nouns  Adjedtive  would 
by  no  means  be  the  words  of  the  earlieft  in- 
vention. 

There  is  another  expedient  for  denoting 
the  different  qualities  of  different  fubftances, 
*rhich  as  it  requires  no  abflradtion,  nor  any 
Conceived  Reparation  of  the  quality  from  the 
/ubjedt,  feems  more  natural  than  the  inven- 
tion of  Nouns  Adje&ive,  and  which,  upon 
this  account,  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  firft 
formation  of  language,  to  be  thought  of  be- 
fore them.  This  expedient  is  to  maks  fbme 
Variation  upon  the  Noun  Subftantive  itfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  qualities  which  it  i& 
endowed  with.  Thus,  in  many  languages, 
the  qualities  both  of  fex  and  of  the  want  of 
lex,  are  expreffed  by  different  terminations  in 
the  Nouns  Subftantive,  which  denote  ob- 
jects fo  qualified.  In  Latin,  for  example,  lupus* 
lupa ;  eqiius,  equa  j  juvencus,  juvenca  ;  Julius* 
Julia ;  Lucretius,  Lucretia,  &c.  denote  the 
qualities  of  male  and  female  in  the  animals 
and  perfons  to  whom  fuch  appellations  belong, 
^without  needing  the  addition  of  any  Adjective 
for  this  purpofe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
words  forum,  pratum,  plaujlrum,  denote  by 
their  peculiar  termination  the  total  abfence  of 
fex  in  the  different  fubftances  which  they 
jfland  for.  Both  fex,  and  the  want  of  all  fex, 
being  naturally  confidered  as  qualities  modi-* 
fying  and  infeparable  from  the  particular  fub- 
fiances  to  which  they  belong,  it  was  natural 
tp  exprefs  them  rather  by  a  modification  in 
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the  Noun  Subftantive,  than  by  any  general 
'and  abftract  word  exprefiive  of  this  particular 
fpecies  of  quality.     The  expreffioii  bears,  it 
is  evident,  in  this  way,  a  much   more  exa& 
analogy  to  the  idea  or  object  which  it  de- 
notes, than  in  the  other.    The  quality  appears, 
in  nature,  as  a  modification  of  the  fubftance,  and 
as  it  is  thus  exprefled,  in  language,  by  a  modi- 
fication of  theNoun  Subftantive,  which  denotes 
that  fubftance,  the  quality  and  the  fubjedt  are, 
in  this  cafe,  blended  together,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  in  the  expreffion,    in  the  fame  manner, 
as  they  appear  to  be  in  the  objed:  and  in  the 
idea.     Hence   the  origin  of  the   Mafculine, 
Feminine,  and  Neutral  Genders,  in  all  the 
antient  languages.     By  means  of  thefe,  the 
mod  important  of  all  diftin&ions,    that  of 
fubftances  into  animated  and  .^animated,  and 
that  of  animals  into  male  and  female,  feems 
to  have  been  fufficiently  marked  without  the 
affiftance  of   Adjectives,    or  of   any  general 
names  denoting  this  mod  extenfive  fpecies  of 
qualifications. 

There  are  no  more  than  thefe  three  Gen- 
ders in  any  of  the  languages  with  which  I  aqsi 
acquainted ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  formation  of 
Nouns  Subftantive,  can,  by  itfelf,  and  with- 
out the  accompanyment  of  Ajde-ftives,  exprefs 
no  other  qualities  but  thofe  three  above-menr 
tioned,  the  qualities  of  male,  of  female,  of 
neither  male  nor  female.  I  fhould  not,  how- 
ever, be  furprized,  if,  in  other  languages  with 
which  I  arq  unacquainted,  the  different  for- 
mations of  Nouns  Subftantives  fhould  be  ca- 
pable of  expreffing  many  other  different  qua- 
lities. 
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lities.  The  different  diminutives  of  the*  Italian* 
and  of  fome  other  languages,  do,  in  reality, 
fometimes,  exprefs  a  great  variety  of  different 
modifications  in  the  fubftances  denoted  by  thofc 
nouns  which  undergo  fuch  variations. 

It  was  impoffible,  however,  that  Nouns 
Subftantive  could,  without  lofirig  altogether 
their  original  form,  undergo  fo  great  a  number 
of  variations,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exprefs 
that  almoft  infinite  variety  of  qualities,  by 
which  it  might,  upon  different  occafions,  be 
lieceffary  to  fpecify  and  diftinguifh  them. 
Though  the  different  formation  of  Nouns 
Subftantive,  therefore,  might,  for  fome  time, 
foreftal  the  neceflity  of  inventing  Nouns  Ad- 
jedive^  it  was  impoffible  that  this  neceflity 
could  be  foreftalled  altogether.  When  Nouns 
Adjeftive  came  to  be  invented,  it  was  natural 
that  they  fhould  be  formed  with  fome  fimila- 
rity  to  the  Subftantives,  to  which  they  were 
to  ferve  as  epithets  or  qualifications.  Men 
would  naturally  give  them  the  fame  termi- 
nations with  the  Subftantives  to  which  they 
were  firft  applied,  and  from  that  love  of  fimi- 
larity  of  found,  from  that  delight  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  fame  fyllablcs,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  analogy  in  all  languages,  they  would 
be  apt  to  vary  the  termination  of  the  fame 
Adjedtive,  according  as  they  had  occafion  to 
apply  it  to  a  Mafculine,  to  a  Feminine,  or  to 
a  Neutral  Subftantive.  They  would  fay,  mag- 
nus  lupus,  magna  lupa,  magnum  pratum,  when 
they  meant  to  exprefs  a  great  be  wolf,  a  great 
Jhe  wolf,  a  great  meadow. 

This 
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This  variation,  in  the  termination  of  the 
Noun  Adje&ive,  according  to  the  Gender  of 
the  Subftantive,  which  takes  place  in  all  the 
antient  languages,  feems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced chiefly  for  the  fake  of  a  certain  fimila- 
rity  of  found,  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  rhyme, 
which  is  naturally  fo  very  agreeable  to  the 
human  ear.     Gender,    it  is  to  be  obferved, 
cannot  properly  belong  to  a  Noun  Adjedtive, 
the  fignification  of  which  is  always  precifely 
the  fame,  to  whatever  fpecies  of  Subftantives 
it  is  applied.    ,  When  we  fay,  a  great  Man,  a 
great  Woman,    the  word  great  has  precifely 
the  fame  meaning  in  both  cafes,  and  the  diffe- 
rence of  fex  in  the  fubjetts  to  which  it  may 
be  applied,  makes  no  fort  of  difference  in  its 
fignification.      Magnus,   magna,   magnum ,    in 
the  fame  manner,   are  words  which  exprefs 
precifely  the  fame  quality,  and  the  change  of 
the  Termination  Js  accompanied  with  no  fort 
of  variation  in  the  meaning.     Sex  and  Gen- 
der are  qualities  which  belong  to  fubftances, 
but  cannot  belong  to  the  qualities  of   fub- 
ftances.    In  general,  no  quality,  when  con- 
fidered    in    concret,    or   as  qualifying    fome 
particular    fubjedt,    can    itfelf  be  conceived 
as  the  fubjedt  of  any  other  quality ;  though 
when   confidered    in  abftradt    it    may.      No 
Adjective    therefore    can   qualify   any   other 
Adjective.  £  great  good  man,  means  a  man  who 
is  both  great  and  good.     Both  the  Adje&ives 
qualify  the  Subftantive ;  they  do  not  qualify 
one  another.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
fay,  the  great  goodnefs  of  the  man,  the  word 
goednefs  denoting  a  quality  confidered  in  ab- 
4  ftraft 
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ftraft,  which  may  itfelf  be  the  fubje<3:-of 
other  qualities,  is  upon  that  account  capable 
of  being  qualified  by  the  word,  great. 

Jf  the  original  invention  of  Nouns  Adjec- 
tive would  be  attended  with  fo  much  diffi- 
culty, that  of  Prepofitions  would  be  accom- 
panied with  yet  more.  Every  Prepofition, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  denotes  fome  rela- 
tion confidered  in  concret  with  the  co-relative 
objed:.  The  Prepofition  above,  for  example, 
denotes  the  relation  of  fuperiority,  not  in  ab- 
ftradt,  as  it  is  expreffed  by  the  word  Supe- 
riority, but  in  concret  with  fome  correlative 
object.  In  this  phrafe,  for  example,  the  tree 
above  the  cave,  the  word  above9  expreffes  a 
certain  relation  between  the  tree  and  the  cave, 
and  it  expreffes  this  relation  in  concret  with 
the  co- relative  object,  the  cave.  A  Prepofition 
always  requires,  in  order  to  compleat  thef 
fenfe,  fome  other  word  to  come  after  it ;  as 
may  be  obferved  in  this  particular  inftance. 
Now,  I  fay,  the  original  invention  of  fuch 
words  would  require  a  yet  greater  effort  of 
abftra&ion  and  generalization,  than  that  of 
Nouns  Adjedtive.  Firft  of  all,  a  relation  is, 
in  itfelf,  a  more  metaphyseal  objedt  than  a 
quality.  Nobody  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  quality;  but  few  people 
will  find  themfelves  able  to  exprefs,  very  di- 
ftin&ly,  what  is  underftood  by  a  relation. 
Qualities  are  almoft  always  the  objects  of  our 
external  fenfes ;  relations  never  are.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  one  fet  of  obje&s 
fhould  be  fo  much  more  comprehenfible  than 
i  tho 
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the  other.  Secondly,  though  Prepofitiona 
always  exprefs  the  relation  which  they  ftand 
for,  in  concret  with  the  co-relative  objedt, 
they  could  not  have  originally  been  formed 
without  a  confiderable  effort  of  abftraftion* 
A  Prepofition  denotes  a>  relation,  and.  nothing 
but  a  relation.  But  before  men  could  iriftitute 
a  word,  which  figftified  a  relation,  and  no-* 
thing  but  a  relation,  they  muft  have  been 
able,  in  fome  meafure,  to  confider  this  rela- 
tion abftra&edly  from  the  related  obje&s; 
fince  the  idea  of  thofe  obje&s  does  jiot,  in 
any  refpedl,  enter  into  the  fignification  of  the 
Prepofition.  The  invention  of  fuch  a  word, 
therefore,  muft  have  required  a  considerable 
degree  of  abftradtion.  Thirdly,  a  Prepofition 
is  from  its  nature  a  general  word,  which, 
from  its  very  firft  inftitution,  muft  have  been 
confidered  as  equally  applicable  to  denote  any 
other  fimilar  relation.  The  man  who  firft 
invented  the  word,  above,  muft  not  only  have 
diftinguifhed,  in  fome  meafure,  the  relation 
of  Superiority  from  the  objedts  which  were  fo 
related,  but  he  muft  alfo  have  diftinguifhed 
this  relation  from  other  relations,  fuch  as, 
from  the  relation  of  inferiority  denoted  by 
the  word  below 9  from  the  relation  of  juxta- 
portion,  expreffed  by  the  word  befide>  and  the 
like.  He  muft  have  conceived  this  word, 
therefore,  as  expreffive  of  a  particular  fort  or 
fpecies  of  relation  drftind:  from  every  other, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  a  confider- 
able  effort  of  companion  and  generalization. 
Gg  What- 
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Whatever  were  the  difficulties,  therefore^ 
which  embarraffed  the  firft  invention  of  Nouns 
Adjedtive,  the  fame,  and  many  more,  muft 
have  embarraffed  that  of  Prepefitions.  If 
mankind,  therefore,  in  the  firft  formation  of 
languages,  feem  to  have,  for  fome  tinife,  eva-p 
ded  the  neceflity  of  Nouns  Adje&ive,  by  va«< 
rying  the  termination  of  the  names  of  fub- 
fiances,  according  as  thefe  varied  in  fome  of 
their  moft  important  qualities,  they  would 
much  more  find  themfelves  under  the  neceflity 
of  evading,  by  fome  fimilar  contrivance,  thft 
yet  more  difficult  invention  of  Prepofitions. 
The  different  cafes  in  the  antient  languages  is. 
a  contrivance  of  precifely  the  fame  kind.  The 
Genitive  and  Dative  cafes,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  evidently  fupply  the  place  of  Prepo- 
fitions ;  and  by  a  variation  in  the  Noun  Sub- 
ftantive,  which  ftands  for  the  co-relative  term, 
exprefs  the  relation  which  fubfifts  between 
what  is  denoted  by  that  Noun  Subftantive,  and 
what  is  expreffed  by  fome  other  word  in  the 
fentence.  In  thefe  expreflions,  for  example, 
fraflus  arbor  is,  the  fruit  of  the  tree ;  facer 
Herculi,  f  acred  to  Hercules;  the  variations 
made  in  the  co-relative  words,  Arbor  and 
Hercules,  exprefs  the  fame  relations  which  are 
expreffed  in  Englifh  by  the  Prepofitions  of 
and  to. 

To  exprefs  a  relation  in  this  manner,  did 
not  require  any  effort  of  abftra&ion.  It. was 
not  here  expreffed  by  a  peculiar  word  denoting 
relation  and  nothing  but  relation,  but  by  a 
variation  upon  the  co-relative  term.     It  was 
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^xpreffed  here*  as  it  appears  in  nature,  not  as,: 
fomething ,  feparated    and   detached,    but  at 
thoroughly  nlixed  and  blended  With  the  ci> 
relative  objed. ; 

To  exprefs-  relation*  in  this  mariner*  did 
not  require  any  effort  of  generalization.  The 
words  Arboris  and  Herciiliy  while  they  involve 
in  their  figrtification  thfe  fame  relation  expreflcd 
by  the  Englifh  Prepofitions  of>  and  tot  are 
not  like  thofe  Prepofitions*  general  words, 
which  can  be  applied  to  exprefs  the  fame  re-, 
lation  between  whatever  other  obje&s  it  might 
be  obferved  to  fubfift;  .      . 

To  exprefs  relatiori  iri  this  manner  did  not: 
require  any  effort  of  comparifon.  The  words 
Arboris  and  Herculi  are  not  general  words 
intended  to  denote  a  particular  fpecies  of  re- 
lations which  the  inventors  of  thofe  expre£- 
fions  meant*  in  confequence  of  fome  fort  of 
comparifon, .  to  feparate  and  diftinguifh  from 
every  other  fort  of  relation ;  the  example,  in- 
deed of  this  contrivance  would  foon  probably  be 
followed,  and  whoever  had  occafion  to  exprefs 
a  fimilar  relation  between  any  other  objedfrs 
would  be  very  apt  to  db  it  by  making  a  fi«* 
milar  variation  on  the  name  of  the  co-relative 
t>bje&.  This,  I  fay,  would  probably,  or  ra^ 
ther  certainly  happen  $  but  it  would  happen 
without  any.  intention  or  forefight  in  thofe 
who  firfl  fet  the  example,-  and  who  never 
ineant  to  eftablifh  any  general  rule*  The 
general  rule  would  eftablifh  itfelf  infenfibly^ 
arid  by  flow  degrees,  in  confequence  of  that 
love  of  analogy  and  fimilarity  of  found,  which 
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U  the  foundation,  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  rules  of  Grammar. 
•  To  expreft  relation  therefore,  by  a  variation 
in  the  name  of  the  co-relative  objeft,  requi- 
ring neither  abftra&ion,  nor  generalization, 
nor  comparifon  of  a»y  kind,  would,  at  firft, 
be  much  more  natural  and  cafy,  than  to  ex* 
prefs  it;  by  thofe  general  words  called  Prepo- 
fitions, of  which  the  firft  invention  muft 
have  demanded  fome  degree  of  all  thofe  ope- 
rations. 

.  The  number  of  cafes  is  different  in  diffe- 
rent languages.  There  are  five  in  the  Greek, 
fix  in  the  Latin,  and  there  are  faid  to  be 
ten  in  the  Armenian  language.  It  muft  have 
naturally  happened  that  there  fhould  be  a 
greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of  cafes,  accord- 
ing as  in  the  terminations  of  Nouns  Sub- 
ftantive  the  firft  formers  of  any  language 
happened  to  have  eftablifhed  a  greater  or  a 
fmaller  number  of  variations,  in  order  to  ex- 
prefs  the  different  relations  they  had  occafion 
to  take  notice  of,  before  the  invention  of 
thofe  more  general  and  abftradt  Prepofitions 
which  could  fupply  their  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  obferve  that 
thofe  Prepofitions,  which  in  modern  languages 
hold  the  place  of  the  antient  cafes,  are,  of 
all  others,  the  mod  general,  and.  abftraft,  and 
metaphyfical ;  and  of  confequence,  would 
probably  be  the  laft  invented.  Afk  any  man 
of  common  acutenefs,  What  relation  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  Prepofition  above?  He  will 
readily  aofwer,  that  of  Superiority.     By  the 
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Prepofition  below?  He  will  1  as  quickly  replyr 
that  of  Inferiority.     But  afk  him,  what  rela-* 
tion  is  expreffed  by  the  Prepofition  of  and,  if 
he  has  not  beforehand  employed  his  thoughts 
a  good   deal    upon  thefe  fubjedts,  you   may 
fafely  allow  him  a  week  to  confider  of  hi* 
anfwer.     The    Prepofitions  above  and  below 
do  not  denote  any  of  the  relations  exprefled 
by  the  cafes  in  the  antient  languages.     But 
the  Prepofition  of,  denotes  the  fame  relation, 
which  is  in  them  exprdfed  by  the  Genitive 
cafe ;  and  which,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  is  of 
a  very  metaphyfical   nature.      The   Prepofi- 
tion of,  denotes   relation  in  general,  confider- 
ed   in    concret   with  the   co-relative  object. 
It  marks  that  the  Noun  Subftantive  which 
gcfes  before  -it,  is  fomehow  or  other  related 
to  that  which  comes  after  it,  but  without  inr 
any  refped  afcertaining,    as  is  done  by  the 
Prepofition  above,  what  is  the  peculiar  nature 
of  that  relation.     We  often  apply  it,  there- 
fore, to  exprefs  the  moft  oppofite  relations ; 
becaufe,  the  moft  oppofite  relations  agree  fa 
far  that  each  of  them  comprehends  in  it  the 
general  idea  or  nature  of  a  relation.     We  fay, 
the  father  of  the  Jon,  and  the  Jon  of  the  father ; 
thejir~trees  of  theforeft  ;  and  the  foreft  of  the 
fr-trees.     The  relation  in  which  the  father 
ftands  to  the  fon,  is,  it  is  evident,  a  quite  op-> 
pofite  relation  to  that  in  which  the  fon  ftands 
to  the  father  5  that  in  which  the  parts  ftand 
to  the  whole,  is  quite  oppofite  to  that  in  which 
the  whole  ftands  to  the  parts.     The  word 
of  however,    ferves  very  well  to   denote  all 
Gg  3  thofe 
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fhofe  relations,  becaufe  in  itfelf  it  denotes  a$ 
particular  relation,  but  only  relation  in  general ; 
and  fb  far  as  any  particular  relation  is  coi- 
ledted  from  fuch  expreffions,  it  is  inferred  by 
the  mind,  not  from  the  Prepofition  itfelf,  but 
from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  Sub- 
ftantives,  between  which  the  Prepofition  is 
^placed. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  the  Prepofi- 
tion of  may  in  fome  mcafure  be  applied  to 
the  Prepofitions,    to,  for,   with,   by,  and  to 
whatever  other  Prepofitions  are  made  ufe  of 
in  modern  Languages,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  antient  cafes.     They  all  of  them  ex- 
prefs very  abftradl  and  metaphyfical  relations^ 
which  any  man,  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
try  it,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  exprefs 
fey  Nouns  Subftantive,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  may  exprefs  the  relation  denoted  by  the  Pre- 
pofition above j  by  the  Noun  Subftantive  Superi- 
ority. They  all  of  them,  however,  exprefs  tome 
Ipecific  relation,  and  are,  confequently,  none 
pf  them   fo  abftradt  as    the  Prepofition  of, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  moft 
metaphyfical  of  all  Prepofitions.     The  Pre- 
pofitions, therefore,  which  are  capable  of  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  the  antient  cafes,  being; 
jnore  abftradt   than   the  other   Prepofitions, 
would  naturally  be  of  more  difficult  invention. 
The  relations  at  the  fame  time  which  thofa 
Prepofitions  exprefs,  are,  of  all  others,  thofe 
which  we  have  moft  frequent   occafion   to 
fncntion.   The  Prepofitions  above,  below,  near, 
within,  without,  againji,  &c;  are  much  more 
-  janjly 
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farely  made  ufe  of,  in  modern  Languages, 
than  the  Prepofitions  of,  to,  for,  with,  from, 
by.  A  Prepofition  of  the  former  kind  will 
not  occur  twice  in  a  page;  we  can  fcarce 
compofe  a  fingle  fentence  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  one  or  two  of  the  latter.  If  thefe 
latter  Prepofitions,  therefore,  which  fupply 
the  place  of  the  cafes,  would  be  of  fuch  diffi- 
cult invention  on  account  of  their  abftra&ed- 
nefi,  fome  expedient,  to  fupply  their  place, 
muft  have  been  of  indifpenfible  neceflity,  on 
account  of  the  frequent,  occafion  which  men 
have  to  take  notice  of  the  relations  which  they 
denote*  But  there  is  no  expedient  fo  obvious, 
as  that  of  varying  the  termination  of  one  of 
the  principal  words. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  fome  of  the  cafes  in  the  antient  Lan- 
guages, which,  for  particular  reafons,  cannot 
be  reprefented  by  any  Prepofitions.  Thefe 
are  the  Nominative,  Accufative,  and  Voca- 
tive Cafes.  In  thofe  modern  Languages, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  fuch  variety,  in 
the  terminations  of  their  Nouns  Subftantive, 
the  correfpondent  relations  are  exprefled  by 
the  place  of  the  words,  and  by  the  order  and 
conftrudtion  of  the  fentence. 

As  men  have  frequently  occafion  to  make 
mention  of  multitudes  as  well  as  of  fingle 
objects,  it  became  necefiary  that  they  (hould 
have  fome  method  of  exprefling  number. 
Number  may  be  exprefled  either  by  a  par- 
ticular word,  exprefling  number  in  general, 
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fuch  as  the  words  many>  more,  &c.  or  by 
fome  variation  upon  the  words  which  exprefs 
the  things  numbered.  It  is  this  laft  expe-* 
dient  which  mankind  would  probably  havo 
recourfe  to,  in  the  infancy  of  Language* 
Number,  confidered  in  general,  without  re-» 
lation  to  any  particular  fet  of  objedts  number* 
cd,  is  one  of  the  moft  abftradfc  and  meta-r 
phyfical  ideas,  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
capable  of  forming;  and,  confequeutly,  is 
not  an  idea,  which  would  readily  occur  to 
rude  mortals,  who  werejuft  beginning  to  form 
a  Language.  They  would  naturally,  there- 
fore diftinguifli  when  they  talked  of  a  tingle, 
and  when  they  talked  of  a  multitude  of 
obje&s,  .not  by  any  metaphyfical  Adjec-* 
tives,  fuch  as  the  Englilh,  a>  an,  many,  but 
by  a  variation  upon  the  termination  of  the 
word  which  fignified  the  obje&s  numbered. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  fingular  and  plural 
numbers,  in  all  the  antient  Languages  ;  and 
the  fame  diftindlion  has  likewife  been  retained 
in  all  the  modern  Languages,  at  leaft,.  in  the 
greater  part  of  words. 

All  primitive  and  uncompounded  Lan^ 
guages  feem  to  have  a  dual,  as  well  as  a  plural 
Number.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greek,  and 
I  am  told  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Gothic, 
and  of  many  other  Languages.  In  the  rude 
beginnings  of  fociety,  one,  two,  and  mow, 
might  poffibly  be  all  the  numeral  diftindtions 
which  mankind  would  have  any  occafion  to 
take  notice  of.  Thefe  they  would  find  it 
more  natural  to  exprefs,  by  a  variation  upon 
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every  particular  Noun  Subftantive,  than  by 
fuch  general  and  abftrad  words  as  one,  two, 
three,  four,  &c.  Thefe  words,  though  cuf- 
torn  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  us,  exprefs; 
perhaps,  the  moft  fubtile  and  refined  abftrao* 
tions,  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of 
forming.  Let  any  one  confider  within  him- 
{elf,  for  example,  what  he  means  by  the 
word  three,  which  fignifies  neither  three 
Shillings  nor  three  pence,  nor  three  men,  nor 
three  horfes,  but  three  in  general;  and  he 
will  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  that  a  word,  which 
denotes  fo  very  metaphyfical  an  abftra&ion, 
could  not  be  either  a  very  obvious  or  a  very 
early  invention.  I  have  read  of  fome  favage 
nations,  whofe  Language  was  capable  of  ex- 
preffing  no  more  than  the  three  firft  numeral 
diftinftions.  But  whether  it  exprefled  thole 
diftindtions  by  three  general  words,  or  by 
Variations  upon  the  Nouns  Subftantive,  de- 
noting the  things  numbered,  1  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  any  thing  which  could 
determine. 

As  all  the  fame  relations  which  fubfift  be- 
tween fingle,  may  likewife  fubfift  between 
numerous  objeds,  it  is  evident  there  would  be 
occafion  for  the  fame  number  of  cafes  in  the 
dual  and  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  Angular  num- 
ber. Hence  the  intricacy  and  complexnefs  of 
the  Declenfions  in  ail  the  antient  Languages, 
In  the  Greek  there  are  five  cafes  in  each  of  the 
three  Numbers,  confequently  fifteen  in  all. 

As  Nouns  Adjedive,  in  the  antient  Lan- 
guages, varied  their  terminations  according  to 
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the  gender  of  the  Subftantive  to  which  they 
were  applied,  fo  did  they  likewife,  according 
to  the  cafe  and  the  number.  Every  Noun  Ad- 
jective in  the  Greek  Language,  therefore, 
having  three  Genders,  and  three  Numbers, 
and  five  Cafes  in  each  Number,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  five  and  forty  different  va- 
riations. The  firft  formers  of  Language  feem 
'to  have  varied  the  termination  of  the  Ad- 
je&ive,  according  to  the  cafe  and  the  number 
of  the  Subftantive,  for  the  fame  reafon  which 
made  them  vary  it  according  to  the  gender, 
the  love  of  analogy,  and  of  a  certain  regula- 
rity of  found*  Jn  the  fignification  of  Ad- 
jectives there  is  neither  cafe  nor  number,  and 
the  meaning  of  fuch  words  is  always  precife- 
ly  the  fame,  notwithftanding  all  the  variety  of 
termination  under  which  they  appear.  Magnus 
vir,  magni  viri,  magnorum  virorum ;  a  great 
man*  of  a  great  man,  of  great  men;  in  all 
thefe  expreflions  the  words  magnus,  magni, 
magnorum,  as  well  as  the  word  great,  have 
precifely  one  and  the  fame  fignification,  tho* 
the  Subftantives  to  which  they  are  applied 
have  not.  The  difference  of  termination  in 
the  Noun  Adjedtive  is  accompanied  with  no 
fort  of  difference  in  the  meaning.  An  Ad- 
jedtive  denotes  the  qualification  of  a  Noun 
Subftantive.  But  the  different  relations  in 
which  that  Noun  Subftantive  may  occafion-* 
ally  ftand,  can  make  no  fort  of  difference 
upon  its  qualification. 

If  the  Declenfions  of  the  antient  Languages 
are  fo  very  complex,  their  Conjugations  are 
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Infinitely  more  fo.  And  the  complexnefs  of 
the  one  is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  form-? 
frig,-  in  the  beginnings  of  Language,  abftraft 
and  general  terms. 

Verbs  mud  neceflarily  Jiave  been  coeval 
with  the  very  firft  attempts  towards  the  for-* 
mation  of  Language.  No  affirmation  can  be 
exprefied  without  the  affiftance  of  fome  Verb, 
We  never  fpeak  but  in  order  to  exprefs  our 
opinion  that  fomething  either  is  or  is  not. 
But  the  word  denoting  this  event,  or  this 
matter  of  fa£t,  which  is  the  fubje£t  of  our  af* 
firmation,  muft  always  be  a  Verb. 

Imperfonal  Verbs,  which  exprefs  in  one 
word  a  compleat  event,  which  preferve  in 
the  expreffion  that  pcrfedt  fimplicity  and  unity, 
which  there  always  is  in  the  objedt  and  in  the 
idea,  and  which  fuppofe  no  abftra&ion,  or 
^netaphyfical  divifion  of  the  event  into  its 
feveral  conftituent  members  of  fubjed:  and  at*- 
tribute,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
fpecies  of  Verbs  firft  invented.  The  Verbs 
pluit,  it  rains ;  ningit,  itfnows  j  tonat,  it  thun- 
ders; facet,  it  is  day  ;  turiatur,  there  is  a  con- 
Jufion,  &c.  each  of  them  exprefs  a  compleat 
affirmation,  the  whole  of  an  event,  with  that 
perfect  fimplicity  and  unity  with  which  the 
mind  conceives  it  in  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  phrafes,  Alexander  ambulat,  Alexan- 
der walks;  Petrus  Jedet,  Peter  Jits,  divide  the 
event,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  the  perfbn 
or  fubjeft,  and  the  attribute,  or  matter  of 
fadt,  affirmed  of.  (hat  fubjeft.  But  in  nature, 
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the  idea  or  conception  of  Alexander  walkings 
is  as  perfectly  and  compleatly  one  fimple  con- 
ception, afc  that  of  Alexander  not  walking. 
The  divifion  of  this  event,  therefore,  into 
two  parts,  is  altogether  artificial,  and  is  the 
cffeft  of  the  imperfe&ion  of  Language,  which, 
Upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occafiona,  fup- 
plies,  by  a  number  of  words,  the  want  of 
one,  which  could  exprefs  at  once  the  whole 
matter  of  fail  that  was  meant  to  be  affirmed* 
Every  body  muft  obferve  how  much  more 
Simplicity  there  is  in  the  natural  exprefllon, 
pluit,  than  in  the  more  artificial  expreffions, 
imber  decidit,  the  rain  falls  s  or,  tempefias  ejk 
pluvia,  the  weather  is  rainy.  In  thefe  two  laft 
expreffions,  the  fimple  event,  or  matter  of 
fad:,  is  artificially  fplit  and  divided,  in  the 
one,  into  two ;  in  the  other,  into  three  parts. 
In  each  of  them  it  is  exprefled  by  a  fort  of 
grammatical  circumlocution,  of  which  the 
fignificancy  is  founded  upon  a  certain,  meta- 
phyfical  analyfis  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  idea  exprefled  by  the  word  pluit.  The 
firfl:  Verbs,  therefore,  perhaps  even  the  firft 
words,  made  ufe  of  in  the  beginnings  of.  Lan- 
guage, would  in  all  probability  be  fuch  im- 
perfonal  Verbs.  It  is  obferved  accordingly,  I 
am  told,  by  the  Hebrew  Grammarians;,  that 
the  radical  words  of  their  Language,  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived,  are  all  of 
them  Verbs,  and  imperfonal  Verbs. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how,  in  the  progrefs 
of  Language,  thofe  imperfonal  Verbs  fhould 
become  perfonal.     Let  us  fuppofe^  for  .exam-. 
9  pie, 
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pie,  that  the  word  venit  9  it  comes]  was  origi- 
nally an  impcrfonal  Verb,  and  that  it  denoted/ 
not  the  coming  of  fomething  in  general,  as  at 
prefent,  but  the  coming  of  a  particular  ob- 
jedi,  fuch  as  the  Lion.     The  firft  favage  in- 
ventors of  Language,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  when 
they  obferved  the   approach  of  this  terrible 
animal,  were  accuftomed  t<?  cry  out  to  one 
another,  venit,  that  is,  the  lion  comes ;    and 
that  this  word  thus  exprefled  a  compleat  event, 
without  the  affiftance  of  any  other.     After- 
wards, when  on  the  further  progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage, they  had  begun  to  give  names  to  par- 
ticular fubftances,  whenever  they  obferved  the 
approach  of  any  other  terrible  object,  they 
would  naturally  join  the  name  of  that  objcdl 
to  the  word  venit  9  and  cry  out,  venit  ur/us, 
venit  lupus.     By  degrees  the  word  venit  would 
thus  come  to  fignify  the  coming  of  any  terri- 
ble obje&,  and  not  merely  the  coming  of  the 
lion.     It  would  now,  therefore,  exprfefs,  not 
the  coming  of  a  particular  objed:,   but  the 
coming  of  an  objeft   of  a   particular   kind. 
Having  become  more  general  in  its  fignifica- 
tion,  it  could  no  longer  reprefent  any  partir 
cular  diftind:  event  by  itfelf,  and  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  Noun  Subftantive,  which  might 
ferve  to  afcertain  and  determine  its  fignifica- 
tion.     It  would  now,  therefore,  have  become 
a  perfonal,  inftead  of  an  imperfonal  verb.    We 
may  eafily  conceive  how,  in  the  further  pro- 
grefs of  fociety,  it  might  ftill  grow  more  ge- 
neral  in  its  fignification,  and  come  to  fignify 

as 
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as  at  prefcnt  the  approach  of  any  thing  whaf* 
ever,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

It  is  probably  in  fome  fuch  manner  as ;  this,? 
ttat  almoft  all  Verbs  have  bec6mef  perfonaly 
and  that  mankind  have  learned  by  degrees  to 
fplit  and  divide  almoft  every  event  into  a  great 
number  of  metaphyfical  parts,  expreffed  by 
tjie  different  parts  of  fpecch,  varioufly  com- 
bined in  the  different  members  of  every  phrafe 
and  fentence*.  Tfie  fame  tort  of  prqgrefe 
ieems  to  have  teen  made  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  as  in  the  art  of  writing.  When  mankind 
firft  began  to  attempt  to  exprefs  their  idfeatf 
by  writings  every  dhara&er  fcpfefentecf  4 
whole  word.  But  tfie  number  of  words  be-# 
ing  almoft  infinite,  the  memory  found  itfelf 
quite  loaded  and  oppreffed  by  the  multitude 
of  characters  which  it  was  obliged  to  retain. 
Neceffrty  taught  them,  therefore,  to  divide? 
words  into  their  elements,  and  to  invent  cha- 
racters which  fhould  reprefent,  not  the  words* 
themfelves,  but  the  elements  of  which  they 
were  compofed.     In  confequence  of  this  in-* 

*  As  the  far1  greater  part  of  Verbs  exprefs,  it  preterit, 
not  an  event,  but  the  attribute  of  art  event,  and,  confe- 
quently,  require  a  fubje£ty  or  Nominative  Cafe,  to  com- 
pleat  their  fignification,  fome  Grammarians*  not  having 
attended  to  this  progrefs  of  nature,  and  being  defirous  to 
make  their  common  rules  quite  univerfal,  and  \vithoutf 
any  exception,  have  infilled  that  all  Verbs  required  a  No- 
minative, either  expreffed  or  underftood;-  and  have,  ac- 
cordingly, put  themfelves  to  the  torture  to  find  fome  awk- 
ward Nominatives  to  thofe  few  Verbs,  which,  ftill  expref- 
fing  a  cotnpleat  event,  plainly  admit  of  none.  Plttit9  M 
example,  according  to  Sanhius^  means  pluvia  phtity  vet 
Eftghflx,  the  rain  rains.     See  Sanftii  Minerva,  I.  3.  c.  1. 

ventiony 
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vention,  every  particular  word  came  to  be  repre- 
sented, not  by  one  character,  but  by  a  multi- 
tude of  chara&ers ;  and  the  expreflion  of  it  ia 
Writing  became  much  more  intricate  and  com- 
plex than  before.  But  though  particular  words 
were  thus  reprefented  by  a  greater  number 
of  chara&ers,  the  whole  Language  was  ex- 
prefied  by  a  much  fmaller,  and  about  four 
and  twenty  letters  were  found  capable  of  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  that  immenfe  multitude 
of  chara&ers,    which  were  requifite  before. 
In  the  fame  manner,   in  the  beginnings  of 
Language,  men  feem  to  have  attempted  to 
exprefs  every  particular  event,   which  they 
had  occafion  to  take  notice  of,  by  a  particular 
word,  which  expreffed  at  once  the  whole  of 
that  event.     But  as   the  number  of  words 
muft,  in  this  cafe,  have  become  really  infinite, 
in  confeqrence  of  the  really  infinite  variety 
of  events,  men  found  themfelves  partly  com- 
pelled by  neceflity,  and  partly  condu&ed  by 
nature,  to  divide  every  event  into  what  may 
be  called  its  metaphyfical  elements,  and  to  in- 
flitute  words,   which  jfhould  denote  not  fo 
much  the  events,  as  the  elements  of  which^ 
they  were  compofed.    The  expreflion  of  every 
particular  event,  became  in  tnis  manner  more 
intricate  and  complex,  but  the  whole  fyftenx 
df  the  Language  became  more  coherent,  more 
connedted,  more  eafily  retained  and  compre-' 
hended. 

When  Verbs,  from  being  originally  imper- 
fonal,  had  thus,  by  the  divifion  of  the  event 
into  its  metaphyfical  elements,  become  per- 
ianal, 
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fonal,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would 
firft  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  third  perfon  Angu- 
lar.. No  Verb  is  ever  ufed  imperfonally  in 
<iur  Language,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
other  modern  tongue.  But  in  the  antient 
Languages,  whenever  any  Verb  is  ufed  im- 
perfonally, it  is  always  in  the  third  perfon 
lingular.  Th6  termination  of  thofc  Verbs, 
which  are  ftill  always  imperfonal,  is  con- 
Itantly  the  feme  with  that  of  the  third  perfon 
lingular  of  perfonal  Verbs.  The  confidera- 
tion  of  thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  the  na- 
tttralnefs  of  the  thing  itfelf,  may  ferve  to 
convince  us  thiat  Verbs  firft  became  perfonal 
in  what  is  now  called  the  third  perfon  Angu- 
lar. 

But  as  the  event,  or  matter  of  fad:,  which  is 
exprefled  by  a  Verb,  may  be  affirmed  either  of 
the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  of  the  perfon  whe 
is  fpoken  to,  as  well  as  of  fome  third  perfon  or 
object,  it  became  neceflary  to  fall  upon  fome 
method  of  expreffing  thefe  two  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  the  event.  In  the  Englifh  Language  this 
i6  commonly  done,  by  prefixing,  what  are  call- 
ed the  perfonal  Pronouns,  to  the  general  word 
which  expreffes  the  event  affirmed.  J  came, 
you  came,  he  or  it  came ;  in  thefe  phrafes  the 
event  of  having  come  is,  in  the  firft,  affirmed 
of  the  fpeaker*  in  the  fecond,  of  the  perfon 
fJ>oken  to;  in  the  third,  of  fome  other  per- 
lOn,  or  objedt.  The  firft  formers  of  Lan- 
guage, it  may  be  imagined,  might  have  done 
the  fame  thing,  and  prefixing  in  the  fame 
manner  the  two  firft  perfonal  Pronouns,  to 

the 
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tfce  fame  termination  of  the  Verb,  which  ex- 
prcfled  the  third  perfon  Angular,  might  have  t 
laid,  ego  venit,  tu  vemt>  as  well  as  ille  or  ittud 
vtnit.  And  I  make  no  doubt  bat  they  would 
have  dime  fb,  if  at  the  time  when  they  had 
firft  occafion  to  exprefs  thefe  relations  of  the 
Verb,  there  had  been  any  fuch  words  as  either 
ego  or  tu  in  their  Language.  But  in  thia 
early  period  df  the  Language,  which  we  are 
now  etifiefcvouring  to  describe,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  any  fuch  words  would  be 
known.  Though  cuftom  has  now  rendered 
them  familiar  to  us,  they,  both  of  them,  ex- 
prefs  ideas  extremely  metaphyfical  andabftra^h 
The  word  J,  for  example,  is  a  word  of  a 
very  particular  fpecies.  Whatever  fpeaks  may 
denote  hfelf  by  this  perfonal  Pronoun.  The 
word  J,  therefore,  is  a  general  word,  capable 
cf  being  predicated,  as  the  Logicians  fay,  of 
en  infinite  variety  of  objefts.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  all  other  general  words  in  this  re- 
fpeft ;  that  the  objects  of  which  it  may  be 
predicated,  do  not  form  any  particular  fpecies 
of  obje&s  diftinguifhed  from  all  others.  The 
word  J,  does  not,  like  the  word  man,  denote  a 
particular  clafs  of  obje&s,  feparated  from  all 
others  by  peculiar  qualities  of  their  own.  It 
is  far  from,  being  the  name  of  a  fpecies,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  it  is  made  ufe  of, 
it  always  denotes  a  precife  individual,  the  par* 
ticular  perfon  who  then  fpeaks.  It  may  b# 
/aid  to  be,  at  once,  both  what  the  Logiciaat 
call,  a  lingular,  and  what  they  call,  a  com* 
jnon  term ;  and  to  join  in  its  fignification  the 

Hh  fbenv* 
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feemingly  oppofite  qualities  of  the  moft  pFe-* 
fife  individuality,  and  the  moft  extenfive  ge-> 
aerglization.     This  word,  therefore,  expre£ 
fing  fo  very  abftradt  and  metaphyfical  an  idea,* 
would  not  eafily  or^readily  occur  to  the  firft 
formers  of  Language*     What  are  called  the 
perfonal  Pronouns,  it  may  be  obferved,  are 
among  the  lad  words  which  children  learn  to. 
make  yfe.     A  child,  fpeakipg  Qf  iffelf,   fays, 
Billy  walks*  Billy  ft s>  inftead  of  I  walk,  I  Jit. 
As  in  the  beginnings  of  Language,  therefore, 
piankind  feem  to  have  evaded  the  invention 
of  at  leaft  the  more  abftradt  Prepofitions,  an4 
to  have  expreffed  the  fame  relations  which 
thefe  now  ftand  for,  by  varying  the.  terminaT 
tion  of  the  co-relative  term,  fo  they  likewife 
would  naturally  attempt  to  evade  theneceflity. 
of  inventing  thofe  more  abftradl  Pronouns  by 
varying  the  termination  of  the  Verb,  accorc^v 
ing  as  the  event  which  it  expreffed  was  in- 
tended to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft;   fecond,  or 
third  perfon.     This  feems,  accordingly,  to  be; 
the  univerfal  practice  of  all  the  antient  Lan- 
guages.    In  Latin,  w,  evenijiiy  veyit,  fuffici- 
ently  denote,  without  any  other  addition,  the 
different    events    expreffed   by   the   Engli/h 
phrafes,  I  came,  you  came,  heyov  k'&ime.  The, 
Verb  would,  for  the  fame  re.afop|.  Vary  its; 
termination,  according  as  the'  event  was  in- 
tended to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  perfon s  plural ;  ami  what  i&  expreffed, 
py.-the  Engliflx  phrafes,    we  came,  ye  came* 
tJbey  fame,  would  be  denoted  by.  the  Latin 
^vords,    venimus,   venijiis^  verier unt.      Thofe 
,  m  primitive 
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primitive  Languages,  too,  which,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  inventing  numeral 
names,  had  introduced  a  dual,  as  well  as  a* 
plural  number,  into  the  Declenfion  of  their 
Nouns  Subftantive,  would  probably,  from  an- 
alogy, do  the  fame  thing  in  the  conjugations 
of  their  Verbs.  And  thus  in  all  thofe  origi- 
nal Languages,  we  might  expedt  to  find,  at 
leaft  fix,  if  not  eight  or  nine  variations,  in 
the  termination  of  every  .Verb,  according  as 
the  event  which  it  denoted  was  meant  to  bq 
affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfonS 
lingular,  dual,  or  plural.  Thefe  variations 
again  being  repeated,  along  with  others,  thro*' 
all  its  different  tenfes,  thro'  all  its  different 
modes,  and  thro'  all  its  different  voices,  muft 
neceflarily  have  rendered  their  Conjugations 
flili  more  intricate  and  complex  than  their. 
Declenfions. 

Language  would  probably  have  continued 
upon  this  footing  in  all  countries,  nor  would 
ever  have  grown  more  fimple  in  its  Declenfions 
and  Conjugations,  had  it  not  become  more 
complex  in  its  compofition,  in  confequence 
of  tne  mixture  of  feveral  Languages  with  one 
another,  occafioned  by  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  As  long  as  any  Language  was 
fpoke  by  thofe  only  who  learned  it  in  their 
infancy,  the  intricacy  of  its  declenfions  and 
conjugations  could  occafion  no  great  embar- 
raflfment.  The  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  it,  had  acquired  it  at  fo 
vefy  early  a  period  of  their  lives,  fo  infenfibly 
and  by  fuch  flow  degrees,  that  they  were' 
H  h  z  fcarcs 
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fcarce  ever  fcnfible  of  the  difficulty.     But 
when  two  nations  came  to  be  mixed  with  on* 
another,  either  by  conqueft  or  migration,  the 
cafe  would  be  very  different.     Each  nation, 
in  order  to  make  itfelf  intelligible  to  thofe 
with  whom  it  was  under  the  neceflity  of  conn 
verfing,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  other.     The  greater  part  of  in-> 
dividuals  too,  learning  the  new   Language, 
not  by  art,  or  by  remounting  to  its  rudiments 
and  firft  principles,  but  by  rote,  and  by  what 
they  commonly  heard  in  converfation,  would 
be  extremely  perplexed  by  the  intricacy  of  its 
declenfions  and  conjugations.     They  would 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  fupply  their  ignorance 
of  thefe,   by   whateyer  fhift  the   Language 
could  afford  them.     Their  ignorance  of  the 
Declenfions  they  would  naturally  fupply  by 
the  ufe  of  Prepositions;;  and  a  Lombard,  who 
was  attempting  to  lpeak  Latin,  and  wanted 
to  exprefs  that  fuch  a  perfon  was  a  Citizen  o£ 
Rome,  or  a  benefa&or  to  Rome,  if  he  hap- 
pened not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Genitive 
and  Dative  Cafes  of  the  word  Roma,  would 
naturally    exprefs   himfelf  by  prefixing  the 
Prepofitions  ad  and  de  to  the  Nominative-,  and, 
in  (lead  of  Roma,  would  fay,  ad  Roma,  and 
de  Roma.    AlRoma  and  di  Roma,  accordingly, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  prefent  Italians, 
the  defcendants  of  the  antient  Lombards  and 
Romans,   exprefs  this  and  all  other  fimilar 
relations.      And  in  this  manner  Prepofitions 
feem  to  have  been  introduced,  in  the  room 
of  the  antient  Declenfions,    The  fame  altera* 
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tion  has,  I  am  informed,  been  produced 
upon  the  Greek  Language,  fince  the  taking 
of  Conflantinbple  by  the  Turks.  The  words 
are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  as  before ; 
but  the  Grammar  is  entirely  loft,  Prepofi- 
tions  having  come  in  the  place  of  the  old 
Declenfions.  This  change  is  undoubtedly  a 
Amplification  of  the  Language,  in  point  of 
rudiments  and  principle.  It  introduces,  inftead 
of  a  great  variety  of  declenfions,  one  univerfal 
declenfion,  which  is  the  fame  in  every  word, 
of  whatever  gender,  number,  or  termination. 

A  fimilar  expedient  enables  men,  in  the 
fituation  above  mentioned,  to  get  rid  of  al- 
moft  the  whole  intricacy  of  their  conjugations. 
There  is  in  every  Language  a  Verb,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Subftantive  Verb,  in  Latin, 
Jum  $  in  Engli/h,  I  am.  This  Verb  denotes 
not  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  event,  but 
caiftence  in  general.  It  is,  upon  this  account, 
the  moft  abftraft  and  metaphyficai  of  all 
Verbs ;  and,  confequently,  could  by  no  means 
be  a  word  of  early  invention.  When  it  came 
to  be  invented,  however,  as  it  had  all  the 
tenfes  and  modes  of  any  other  Verb,  by  be- 
Sng  joined  with  the  paffive  Participle,  it  was 
capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  the  whole 
pafiive  voice,  and  of  rendering  this  part  «f 
their  conjugations  as  fimpl^and  uniform,  at 
the  ufe  of  Prepofitions  had  rendered  their  de- 
clenfions. A  Lombard,  who  wanted  to  fejrt 
I  am  loved,  but  could  not  recoiled:  the  wqrd 
emor,  naturally  endeavoured  to  fupply  his  ig- 
norance, fry  faying,  ego  Jum  atnatus*    Jo  font 

H  h  3  amato, 
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amato,  is  at  this  day  the  Italian  exprefliofl, 
which  correfponds  to  the  Englifh  phrafe  above 
mentioned. 

There  is  another  Verb,  which,  in  the  fame 
manner,  runs  through  all  Languages,  and 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
poffeflive  Verb  ;.  in  Latin,  babeo  ;  in  Englifh, 
/  have.     This   Verb,   likewife,    denotes   an 

"fevent  of  an  extremely  abftratf:  and  metaphy- 
fical  nature,  and,  confequently,  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  word  of  the  earlieft  in- 
vention. When  it  came  to  be  invented,  how- 
ever, by  being  applied  to  the  paffive  Par- 
ticiple, it  was  capable  of  fupplying  a  great 
part  of  the  aftive  voice,  as  the  Subftantive 
Verb  had  fupplied  the  whole  of  the  paffive. 
A  Lombard,  who  wanted  to  fay,  J  bad  loved, 
but  could  not  recoiled:  the  word  amaveram* 
would  endeavour  to  fupply  the  place  of  it,  by 
faying  either  ego  habebam  amatuvi,  or  ego  ha* 
but  amatum.  So  avevd  amato,  or  Io  ebbi  amato% 
are  the  correfpendent  Italian  expreflions  af  this 
day.  And  thus  upon  the  intermixture  of  dif- 
ferent nations  with  one  another,  the  conjuga- 
tions, by  means  of  different  auxiliary  Verbs, 
were  made  to  approach  towards  the  fimplicity 

.  and  uniformity  of  the  declenfions. 

In  general  it  nlay  be  laid  down  for  a  maxim, 
that  the  more  fimple  any  Language  is  in  its 
composition,  the  more  complex  it  muft  be  in  its 
declenfions  and  conjugations ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  fimple  it  is  in  its  declenfions 
and  conjugations,  the  more  complex  it  muft  be 
in  its  compofition* 
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.:  *The  Greek  feems  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, afimple,  uncompounded  Language,  form- 
ed from  the  primitive  jargon  of  thofe  wander- 
ing lavages,  the  antient  Hellenians  and  Pela£ 
gians,  from  whom,  the  Greek  nation  is  faid 
to  have  been  defcended.  AH  the  words  in  the 
Greek  Language  are  derived  from  about  three 
hundred  primitives,  a  plain  evidence  that  the 
tjreeks  formed  their  Language  almoft  entirely 
among  themfelves,  and  that  when  they  had 
occafion  for  a  new  word,  they  were  not  ac- 
cuftomed,  as  we  are,  to  borrow  it  from  fome 
foreign  Language,  but  to  form  it,  either  by 
compofition,  or  derivation  from  /ome  other 
\vord  or  words*  in  their  own.  The  declen- 
fions  and  conjugations,  therefore,  of  the  Greek 
3re  much  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any 
other  European  Language  with  which  I  ami 
acquainted. 

The  Latin  is  a  compofition  of  the  Greek 
and  of  the  antient  Tufcan  Languages.  Its 
declenfions  and  conjugations  accordingly  are 
tnuch  lefs  complex  than  thofe  of  the  Greek  * 
it  has  dropt  the  dual  number  in  both.  Its 
Verbs  have  no  Optative  Mood  diftingui/hed 
by  any  peculiar  Termination.  They  have 
but  one  Future.  They  have  no  Aoriffc  di- 
ftindt  from  the  Preterit-perfeft  ;  they  have 
no  middle  voice ;  and  even  many  of  their 
Tenfes  in  the  Paffive  voice  are  eked  out,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  modern  Languages, 
by  the  help  of  the  Subftantive  Verb  joined 
to  the  Paflive  Participle.  In  both  the  voices, 
tfee  number  of  Infinitives  and  Participles  is£ 
H  h  4  mucb 
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much  fmaller    in   the    Latin  than  in  th$ 

Greek. 

The  French  and  Italian  Languages  are  each 
of  them  compounded,  the  one  or  the  Latin, 
and  the  Language  of  the  antient  Franks,  the 
other  of  the  fame  Latin,  and  the  Language 
of  the  antient  Lombards.  As  they  are  both 
of  them,  therefore,  more  complex  in  their 
competition  than  the  Latin,  ft>  are  they  like- 
wife,  more  fimple  in  their  declenfions  and 
conjugations.  With  regard  to  their  declen- 
fions,  they  have  both  or  them  loft  their  cafe^ 
altogether ;  and  with  regard  to  their  conjuga- 
tions, they  have  both  of  them  loft  the  whole 
of  the  paffive,  and  feme  part  of  the  a&ive  voices 
of  their  Verbs.  The  want  of  the  paffive 
voice  they  ibpply  entirely  by  the  Subftantfye 
Verb  joined  to  the  paffive  Participle ;  and 
tjiey  make  out  part  of  the  a&ive,  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  the  help  of  the  pofleffive  Verb 
and  the  fame  paffive  participle. 

The  Englifti  is  compounded  of  the  French 
and  the  antient  Saxon  Languages.  The 
French  was  introduce*!  into  Britain  by  the 
Norman  conqueft,  and  continued,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  to  be  the  fob  Language 
of  the  Law  as  well  as  the  principal  Language 
of  the  Court,  The  Engliftt,  which  came 
to  be  fpoken  afterwards,  and  which  continues: 
to  be  fpoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  antient 
Saxon  and  this  Norman  French.  As  the 
Englifh  Language,  therefore,  is  more  com- 
plex  in  its  composition  than  either  the  French 
or  the  Italian,  fo  is  it  likewife  more  fimple 
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in  its  declenfions  and  conjugations.  Thofe 
two  languages  retain,  at  leaft,  a  part  of  the 
diftindion  of  genders,  and  their  adje&ives 
vary  their  termination  according  as  they  are 
applied  to  a  mafculine  or  to  a  feminine  fub- 
ftantive.  But  there  is  ho  fuch  diftin&ion  in 
the  EnglUh  Language  whofe  Adje&ives  ad- 
mit of  na  variety  of  termination.  The  French 
and  Italian  Languages  have,  both  of  them, 
the  remains  of  a  conjugation,  and  all  thofe 
tenfes  of  the  a&ive  voice,  which  cannot  be 
exprefled  by  the  poficffive  Verb  joined  to  the 
paffive  participle,  as  well  as  many  of  thofe 
which  can,  are,  ift  thofe  Languages,  marked 
by  varying  the  termination  of  the  principal 
Verb.  But  almoft  all  thofe  other  tenfes  are 
in  the  Englifh  eked  out  by  other  auxiliary 
Verbs,  Co  that  there  is  in  this  Language  fcarce 
even  the  remains  of  a  conjugation.  I  love, 
1  loved,  hvingy  are  all  the  varieties  of  termi- 
nation which  the  greater  part  of  Englifh 
Verbs  admit  of.  AH  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  meaning,  which  canjpot  be  exprefled 
by  any  of  thofe  three  terminations,  muft  be 
made  out  by  different  auxiliary  Verbs  joined 
to  feme  one  or  other  of  them.  Two  auxiliary 
Verbs  fupply  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  French 
and  Italian  conjugations;  it  requires  more 
than  half  a  dozen  to  fupply  thofe  of  the 
English,  which,  befides  the  fubftantive  and 
poffeffive  Verbs,  makes  ufe  of  do,  did;  will, 
would y  JhalU  fhould;  C4U9  could;  may,  might. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  Language  becomes 
jnofe  fimplc  in  Jts  rudiments  and  principles, 
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juft  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  complex? 
in  its  compoiition,  and  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  it,  which  commonly  happens 
with  regard  to  mechanical  engines.  .  All 
ftiachines  are  generally,  when  firft  invented* 
extremely  complex  in  their  principles,  and 
there  is  often  a  particular  principle  of  mo* 
tion  for  every  particular  movement  which,  it 
is  intended,  they  fhould  'perform.  Succeed- 
ing improvers  obferve,  that  one  principle  may 
be  fo  applied  as  to  produce  feveral  of  thofo 
movements,  and  thus  the  machine  becomet 
gradually  more  and  more  fimple,  and  produces 
its  effects  with  fewer  wheels,  and  fewer  prin- 
ciples of  motion.  In  Language,  in  the  fame 
manner,  every  cafe  of  every  noun,  and  every 
tenfe  of  every  Verb,  was  originally  exprefled 
by  a  particular  diftindt  word,  which  ferved 
for  this  pufpofe  and  for  no  other*  But  fuo- 
teeding  obfervation  difcovered,  that  one  fet 
of  words  was  capable  of  fupplying  the  place 
of  all  that  infinite  number,  and  that  four  or 
five  Prepofitions,  and  half  a  dozen  auxiliary 
Verbs,  were  capable  of  anfwering  the  end  of 
all  the  declenfions,  and  of  all  the  conjugations 
in  the  antient  Languages. 

But  this  Amplification  of  Languages,  though 
it  arifes,  perhaps,  from  fimilar  caufes,  has  by 
no  means  fimilar  effects  with  the  correfpon-* 
dent  Amplification  of  machines.  The  Ampli- 
fication of  machines  renders  them  more  and 
more  perfect,  but  this  Amplification  of  the 
rudiments  of  Languages  renders  them  more 
and  more  imperfedt  and  lefs  proper  for  many 
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cf  the  purpofes  of  Language :  and  this  for  the 
following  reafons. 

Firft  of  all,  Languages  are  by  this  Amplifi- 
cation rendered  more  prolix,  feveral  words 
having  become  neceflary  to  exprefs  what 
could  have  been  exprefled  by  a  iingle  word 
before.  Thus  the  words,  Dei  and  Deo,  ia 
th?  Latin,  fufficiently  fliow,  without  any  ad- 
dition, what  relation,  the  objed  fignified  is 
underftood  to  ftand  in  to  the  objeds  exprefled 
by  the  other  words  in  the  fentence.  But  to 
exprefs  the  fame  relation  in  Englifh,  and  in 
all  other  modern  Languages,  we  mufi  make 
ufe  of,  at  leaft,  two  words,  and  fay,  of  GoJ, 
to  God.  So  far  as  the  declenfions  are  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  modern  Languages  are 
much  more  prolix  than  the  antient.  The 
difference  is  ftill  greater  with  regard  to  the 
conjugations.  What  a 'Roman  exprefled  by 
the  fingle  word,  amain/fern,  an  Englishman 
is  obliged  to  exprefs  by  four  different  words, 
Ifldould  have  loved.  It  is  unneceflary  to  take 
any  pains  to  (how  how  much  this  prolixnefs 
mud  enervate  the  eloquence  of  all  modem 
Languages.  How  much  the  beauty  of  any 
expreflion  depends  upon  its  concifenefs,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  experience 
in  compofition. 

Secondly,  this  Amplification  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Languages  renders  them  lefs  agree- 
able to  the  ear.  The  variety  of  termination 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  occafioned  by  their 
Declenfions  and  Conjugations,  give  a  fweet- 
nefs  to  their  Language  altogether  unknowa 
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to  ours,  and  a  variety  unknown  to  any  otfce? 
modern  Language.  In  point  of  fweetnefs,: 
the  Italian,  perhaps,  may  furpafs  the  Latin, 
and  almoft  equal  the  Greek ;  but  in  point  of 
variety,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  both. 

Thirdly,  this  Amplification,  not  only  ren- 
ders the  founds  of  our  Language  lefs  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  but  it  alfo  retrains  us  from 
diipoiing  fuch  founds  as  we  have,  in  the 
manner  that  might  be  moft  agreeable.  It 
ties  down  many  words  to  a  particular  fitua- 
tion,  though  they  might  often  be  placed  in 
another  with  much  more  beauty.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  though  the  Adjedtive  and 
Subftantive  were  feparated  from  one  another, 
the  correfpondence  of  their  terminations  ftill 
fhowed  their  mutual  reference,  and  the  fepa- 
ration  did  net  neceflarily  occafion  any  fort  of 
confufion.     Thus  in  the  firft  line  of  Virgil : 

Tityre  tu  patulce  recubansfub  tegmine  fagi. 

We  eafily  fee  that  tu  refers  to  recubans,  and 
fatultz  to  fagi ;  though  the  related  words  are 
feparated  from  one  another  by  the  interven- 
tion of  feveral  others ;  becaufe  the  termina- 
tions, ihowing  the  correfpondence  of  their 
cafes,  determine  their  mutual  reference.  But 
if  we  were  to  tranflate  this  line  literally  into 
Engltfh,  and  fay,  Tyterus,  thou  of  fpreading 
reclining  under  thejhade  beech,  OEdipus  him- 
felf  could  not  make  fenfe  of  it ;  becaufe  there 
is  here  no  difference  of  termination,  to  deter- 
mine which  Subftantive  each  Adjective  belongs 
to.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  regard  to  Verbs.  In 
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Latin  the  verb  may  often  be  placed,  without 
any  inconveniency  or  ambiguity,  in  any  part 
of  the  fentence.     But  in  Englifh  its  place  is 
almoft  always  precifely  determined.     It  mull 
follow  the  fubje&ive  and  precede  the  objective 
member  of  the   phrafe  in   almoft.  all  cafes. 
Thus  in    Latin  whether  you  fay,    Joannem 
verberavit  Rgbertus,    or  Robertus  verberavit 
jfoannem,  the  meaning  is  precifely  the  fame, 
and  the  termination  fixes  John  to  be  the  fuf- 
ferer  in  both  cafes.     But  in  Englifh  John  beat 
Robert,  and   Robert  beat  John,  have  by  no 
means  the  fame  fignification.  The  place  there- 
fore of  the  three  principal  members  of  tht 
phrafe  is  in  the  Englifh,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  in.  the  French  and  Italian  Languages  ak 
moll  always  precifely   determined;  whereas 
in  the  antient  Languages  a  greater  latitude  if 
allowed,  and  the  place  of  thofe  members  is 
often,  in  a  great  meafure,  indifferent.     We 
*  muft  have  recourfe  to  Horace,  in  order  to  in- 
terpret fome  parts  of  Milton's  literal  tranfla- 
tion ; 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous  all  gold, 
Who  always  vacant ,  always  amiable 
Hopes  thee ;  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful. 
Are  verfes  which  it  is  impoffiblc  to  interpret 
by  any  rules  of  our  Language.     There  are  no 
rules  in  our  Language,   by  which  any  man 
could  difcover,   that,  in  the  firft  line,  credu- 
lous referred  to  who9  and  not  to  thee ;  or,  *hat 
all  gold  referred  to  any  thing;  or,  that  in  the 
fourth  line,   unmindful^  referred   to  wbo>   in 
•'  ••"   .  .    ••   '    *  the 
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the  fecond,  and  not  to  thee  in  the  third ;  or,' 
on  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  fecond  line,  al- 
ways vacant  y  always  amiable,  referred  to  thee 
in  the  third,  and  not  to  who  in  the  fame  line 
with  it-  In  the  Latin,  indeed,  all  this  is 
abundantly  plain. 

Qui  rune  tefruitur  credulus  aurea, 
Quifemper  vacuam,  femper  amabilem 
Sperat  te\  nefcius  aura 
Fallacis. 

Becaufe  the  terminations  in  the  Latin  deter- 
mine the  reference  of  each  Adjedtive  to  its 
proper  Subftantive,  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
any  thing  in  the  English  to  do.  How  much 
this  power  of  tranfpofing  the  order  of  their 
words  muft  have  facilitated  the  compofition  of 
the  Antients,  both  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  That  it  muft  greatly 
have  facilitated  their  verfification  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  obferve ;  and  in  Profe,  whatever  beauty 
depends  upon  the  arrangement  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  period; 
muft  to  them  have  been  acquireable  with 
much  more  eafe,  and  to  much  greater  per- 
fection, than  it  can  be  to  thofe  whofe  ex- 
preflion  is  conftantly  confined  by  the  prolix- 
nefs,  conftraint,  and  monotony  of  modern 
Languages. 
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